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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


Hans Christian Andarsen was bom in Odense, Denmark, 
in 1805, the son of a poor shoemaker. Left an orphan at 
the age of eleven, ha had a rather chequered youth, but 
managed to obtain some education at a grammar school. 
He published his first book in 1822, and made a decided 
hit in 1835 with a novel. The Jmprovisatore. Other novels 
followed, including 0, T. (1836), Omly a Fiddler (1837), The 
Two Baronesses (1849), and To Be or Not To Be (1867), but 
his European fame rests upon his fairy tales, which are 
assured of immortality. The first series of these appeared 
In 1835, and the last in 1872. He died near Copenhagen 
in 1876. 
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FAVOURITE FAIRY TALES 


THE EIE-TEEE 

Far away in the deep forest there once grew a pretty little 
Fir-Tree. The sun shone full upon him ; the breezes played 
freely round him ; and near him grew many other fir-trees, 
some older, some younger; but the little Fir-Ti’ee was not 
happy, for he was always longing to be tall like the others. 
He thought not of the warm sun and the fresh air ; he cared 
not for the merry, prattling peasant children who came to 
the forest to look for strawberries and raspberries. Some- 
times, after having filled their pitchers, or threaded the 
bright berries on a straw, they would sit down near the little 
Fir-Tree and say, “ What a pretty little tree this is ! ” and 
then the Fir-Tree would feel more unhappy than ever. 

" Oh that I were as tall as the other trees,” sighed the 
little Fir, “ then I should spread my branches on every side, 
and my top should look out over the wide world! The 
birds would build their nests among my branches, and when 
the wind blew I should bend my head so grandly, just as 
the others do ! ” He had no pleasure in the sunshine, in the 
song of the birds, or in the rosy clouds that sailed over him 
every morning and evening. 

In winter, when the ground was covered with the white 
glistening snow, a hare would sometimes come scampering 
along, and jump right over the little Tree’s head ; and 
then how miserable he felt! However, two winters passed 
away, and by the third the Tree was so tall that the hare 
was obliged to run round it. “Oh, if I could but grow 
and grow, and become tall and old ! ” thought the Tree. 

“ That is the only thing in the world worth living for.” 

The wood-cutters came in the autumn and felled some of 
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tbc largest of llio trees. This happened every year, and our 
young Fir, who was by this lime a good height, slnuldcrcd 
when he saw those grand trees fall with a crash to the 
earth. Their branches rvero then cut oil'; the stems loolccd 
so terribly naked and lanky that they could liaidly be 
recognised. They were laid one uiion another iti waggons, 
and horses drew them aa-a}', far, far a^va\' from tlie forest. 

"Where could they bo going? What would happen to 
them? The Fir-Tree wished very much to know, so in 
the spi'ing, when the swallows and the stories returned, he 
asked them if they knew where the felled trees had been 
taken. 

The swallows know nothing; but the stork looked 
thouglitfixl for a moment, then nodded his head and said, 
“ Yes, I believe I have seen them ! As I was flying from 
Egypt I met many ships ; and they had fine new masts that 
smelt like fir. I have little doubt that they wore the trees 
that you speak of. They were stately, very stately, I 
assure you ! ” 

“ Oh that I too wore tall enough to sail upon the sea ! 
Tell me what is this sea, and what does it look like ? ” 

“That,” said the stork, “would take too long!” and 
away he stalked. 

“Rejoice in your youth!” said the sunbeams; “rejoice 
in your fresh youth, in the young life that is within you ! ” 

And the wind kissed the Tree, and the dew wept tears 
over him, but the Fir-Tree did not understand them. 

"When Christmas drew near, many quite young trees were 
felled, some of them not so tall as the young Fir-Tree who 
was always longing to be away. These young trees were 
chosen for their beauty. Their branches were not cut off. 
They too were laid in a waggon, and horses drew them away 
from the forest. 

“Where are they going?” asked the Fir-Tree. “They 
are no taller than I ; indeed, one of them is much less. Why 
do they keep all their branches ? "Where can they be 
going 1 “ 

“We know ! W e know ! ” twittered the sparrows. “We 
peeped through the windows in the town below ! We know 
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Tfhere they are gone. Oh, you cannot think -what honour 
is done to them ! We looked through the windows and saw 
them planted in a warm room, and decked out Avith such 
beautiful things : gilded apples, SAveetmeats, playthings, and 
hundreds of bright candles ! ” 

“And thenl” asked the Fir-Tree, trembling in every 
branch ; “ and then 1 ^Vhat happened then 1 ” 

“Oh, Ave saAv no more. That Avas beautiful, beautiful 
beyond compare ! ” 

“ Is such a glorious lot to be mine 1 ” cried the delighted 
Fir-Tree. “This is far better than sailing over the sea. 
Hoav I long for the time. Oh that Christmas Avere come 1 
I am now tall and have many branches, like those trees that 
were carried away last year. Oh that I were even now in 
the waggon ! that I Avere in the Avarm room, honoured and ' 
adorned ! and then — yes, then, something still better Avill 
happen, else Avhy should they take the trouble to decorate 
me? It must be that something still greater, still more 
splendid, must happen — but what? Oh I suffer, I suffer 
with longing ! I knoAV not Avhat it is that I feel.” 

“ Eejoice in our love ! ” said the air and the sunshine. 
“Eejoice in your youth and your freedom ! ” 

But rejoice he would not. He greAV taller every day. 
In Arinter and in summer he stood there clothed in green, 
dark green foliage. The people that saw him said, “ That 
is a beautiful tree ! ” And next Christmas he was the first 
that Avas felled. The axe cut through the wood and pith, 
and the Tree fell to the earth Avith a deep groan. The pain 
Aras so sharp he felt faint. He quite forgot to think of his 
good fortune, he felt so sorry at having to leave his home 
in the forest. He knew that he would never see again those 
_dear old comrades, or the little bushes and flowers that had 
flourished under his shadoAv, perhaps not even the birds. 
Neither did he findjthe journey by any means pleasant. 

The Tree first came to himself when, in the courtyard to 
which he had been taken with the other trees, he heard a 
man say, “ This is a splendid one, the very thing Are want ! ” 

_ Then came two smartly-dressed servants, and carried the 
Fir-Tree into a large and handsome drawing-room. Pictures 
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hung on the ■walls, and on the mantel-piece stood largo 
Chinese vases -with lions on the lids. Tlierc were rocking- 
chairs, silken sofas, tables covered with picture-books, and 
toys. The Fir-Tree was placed in a large tub filled with 
sand ; but no one cotdd know that it was a tub, for it was 
hung with green cloth and stood on a rich, gaily-coloured 
carpet. Oh, how the Tree trembled ! lYhat was to ha])j)en 
next! Some 5 'oung ladic.s, helped by servants, began to 
adorn him. On some branches the}' Imng little nets cut out 
of coloured paper, every net fdlcd with sugar plums ; from 
others gilded apples and Avalnuts were hung, looking just as 
if they had grown there ; and hundreds of little wax tapers, 
red, blue, and white, wci-c placed here and there among the 
branches. Dolls that looked almost like men and women — 
the Tree had never seen such things before — seemed dancing 
to and fro among the leaves, and high up, on the top of the 
tree, was fastened a large star of gold tinsel. This was 
indeed splendid, splendid beyond compare. 

“This evening,” they said, “this evening it will be 
lighted up.” 

“"Would that it were evening,” thought the Tree. 
“Would that the lights were kindled, for then, — what will 
happen then ? AYill the trees come out of the forest to see 
me ? Will the sparrows fly here and look in through the 
window-panes 1 Shall I stand here adorned both winter and 
summer ? ” 

He thought much of it. Ho thought till ho had barkache 
with longing, and barkaches with trees are as bad as head- 
aches with us. 

The candles were lighted — oh, what a blaze of splendour ! 
The Tree trembled in all his branches so that a candle caught 
one of the twigs and set it on fire. “ Oh dear ! ” cried the 
young ladies, and put it out at once. 

So the Tree dared not tremble again : he was so fearful of 
losing any of his beautiful ornaments. He felt bewildered 
by all this glory and brightness. And now, all of a sudden, 
both folding-doors were flung open, and a troop of children 
rushed in as if they had a mind to jump over him ; the older 
people followed more quietly. The little ones stood quite 
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silent, but only for a moment. Then they shouted with 
delight. They shouted till the room rang again; they 
danced round the Tree, and one present after another was 
torn down. 

“What are they doing?” thought the Tree. “'What 
will happen now ? ” The candles ' burnt down to the 
branches, and as each burnt down it was put orrt. The 
children were given leave to strip the Tree. They threw 
themselves on him till all his branches creaked ; and had he 
not been fastened with the gold star to the ceiling he would 
have been overturned. 

The children danced about with their beautiful playthings. 
No one thought of the Tree any more except the old nurse. 
She came and peeped among the branches, but it was only 
to see if, perchance, a fig or an apple had been left among 
them. 

“A story ! a story !” cried the children, pulling a little, 
fat man towards the Tree. “It is pleasant to sit under the 
shade of green boughs," said he, sitting down; “besides, the 
tree may be benefited by hearing my story. But I shall 
only tell one tala. Would you like to hear about Ivedy 
Avedy ? or about Humpty Dumpty, who fell downstairs, and 
yet came to the throne and won the Princess ? ” 

“ Ivedy Avedy ! ” cried some ; “ Humpty Dumpty ! ” cried 
others. There was a great uproar. The Fir-Tree alone was 
silent, thinking to himself, “ Ought I to make a noise as they 
do ? or ought I to do nothing at all ? ” For he most certainly 
was one of the company, and had done all that had been re- 
quired of him. 

And the little, fat man told the story of Humpty 
Dumpty who fell downstairs, and yet came to the throne 
and won the Princess. And the children clapped their 
hands and called out for another ; they wanted to hear the 
story of Ivedy Avedy also, hut they did not get it. The 
Fir-Tree stood meanwhile quite silent and thoughtful; the 
birds in the forest had never related anything like this. 

“ Humpty Dumpty fell downstairs, and yet was raised to the 
throne and won the Princess ! Yes, yes, strange things come 
to pass in the world ! ” thought the Fir-Tree, who believed 
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ifc must all be true, because such a pleasant man bad told it. 
“Who knoM’s but I, too, may fall downstairs and win a 
princess 1 ” And he thought Anth delight of being next 
day again decked out with candles and playthings, gold and 
fruit. “To-morrow I will not tremble,” thought he. “I 
will thoroughly enjoy my splendour. To-morrow I shall 
bear again the story of Humpty Dumpty, and perhaps also 
that about Ivedy Avedy.” And the Tree mused upon this 
all night. 

In the morning the maids came in. “Now begins my 
state anew ! ” thought the Tree. But they dragged him out 
of the room, up the stairs, and into a garret, and there tlirust 
him into a dark corner where not a ray of light could enter. 
“What can be the meaning of this?” thought the Tree. 
“ YTiat am I to do here ? What shall I hear in this place ? ” 
And he leant against the wall, and thought, and thought. 
And he had plenty of time for thinking it over; for day 
after day and night after night passed away, and yet no one 
ever came into the room. At last somebody did come in, 
but it was only to push some old trunks into the corner. 
The Tree was now entirely hidden from sight and apparently 
quite forgotten. 

“ It is now winter,” thought the Tree. “ The ground is 
hard and covered T\-ith snow ; they cannot plant me now, so 
I am to stay here in shelter till the spring. Men are so 
thoughtful ! I only wish it were not so dark and so 
lonely ! ” 

“ Squeak ! squeak ! ” cried a little mouse, just then gliding 
forward. Another followed; they snuffed about the Fir- 
Tree, and then slipped in and out among the branches. 

“ It is horribly cold ! ” said a little mouse ; “ or it would be 
quite comfortable here. Don't you think so, you old Fir- 
Tree ? ” 

“ I am not old,” said the Fir-Tree ; “ there are many who 
are much older than I.” 

“ How came you here ? ” asked the mice, “ and what do 
you know ? ” They were most uncommonly inquisitive. 

Tell us about the most delightful place on earth ! Have 
you ever been there 1 Have you been into the store-room, 
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Tvhere cheeses He on the shelves, and hams hang from the 
ceiling; where one can dance over tallow candles; where 
one goes in thin and comes out fat 1 ” 

“ I know nothing about that,” said the Tree, “ but I know 
the forest, where the sun shines and where the birds sing ! ” 
And then he spoke of his youth and its pleasures. The little 
mice had never heard anything like it before. They listened 
very closelj^ and said, “"Well, to be sure! How much you 
have seen ! How happy you have been 1 ” 

“ Happy ! ” said the Fir-Tree, in surprise, and he thought 
a moment over all that he had been saying, — “ yes, on the 
whole those were pleasant times ! ” He then told them 
about the Christmas Eve when he had been dressed up 
with cakes and candles. 

“ Oh ! ” cried the little mice, “ how happy you have been, 
you old Fir-Tree 1 ” 

“ I am not old at all 1 ” returned the Fir. " It was only 
this winter that I left the forest ; I am iust in the prime 
of life ! ” 

“ How well you can talk ! ” said the little mice, and the 
next night they came again and brought with them fou> 
other little mice, who wanted also to hear the Tree’s history. 
And the more the Tree spoke of his youth in the forest, the 
more clearly he remembered it: “Yes,” said he, “those were 
pleasant times ! but they may come back, they may come 
back ! Humpty Dumpty fell downstairs, and yet for all 
that he won the Princess; perhaps I, too, may win a 
princess!” And then the Fir ^thought of a pretty little 
delicate birch that grew in the forest, a real, and, to the Fir- 
Tree, a very lovely princess. 

“ Who’s Humpty Dumpty 1 ” asked the mice. In answer, 
the Rir told the tale. He could remember every word of it 
perfectly ; and the little mice were ready to jump with jo}u 
Next night more mice came; and on Sunday there came 
also two rats. The rats, however; did not find the story was 
at all amusing, and this annoyed the little mice, who, after 
hearing their opinion, could not like it so well either. 

“Do you know only that one story 1 ” asked the rats. 

“ Only that one ! ” answered the Tree. “ I heard it on 
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tlic Impnicst evening of my life, tliotigh I did not then hnow 
how hnppy I wns." 

“It is n iniKcniblc story ! Do yon know none nboiit pork 
and tallow 1 No store-room story 1 " 

“ No,” said the Tree. 

“Well, then, we have hc.ard cnougli of it!” returned the 
rats, and they went away. 

The mice, loo, never came again. The Tree .sighed, “It 
was pleasant when those busy little mice sat round me, 
listening to my word.';. Now that, too, is past ! However, 
I shall have pleasure in remembering it, when I am taken 
from this place.” 

But when would that be ? One morning, people came and 
routed out the lumber-room. The trunks were t.aken away : 
the Tree, too, was dragged out of the corner. They’ threw 
him on the floor, but one of the servants picked him up and 
carried him downstairs. Once more ho beheld the light of 
day. “ Now life begins again ! ” thought the Tree. He felt 
the fresh air, the w.'irra sunbeams — he was out in the court. 
All happened so quickly that the Tree quite forgot to look 
at himself, — there was so much to look at .all around. The 
court joined a garden. Evcry’thing was so fresh and 
blooming : roses so bright and so fragrant clustered round 
the trellis-work, the lime-trees were in full blossom, and the 
swallows flew backwards and forwards, twittering. 

“ I shall live ! I shall live ! ” He was filled with delight 
and hope. Ho tried to spread out his branches j but alas ! 
they were all dried up and y’ollow. Ho was thrown down 
on a heap of w’eeds and nettles. The star of gold tinsel that 
had been left on his crown now sparkled in the sunshine. 
Some children were playing in the court, the same merry 
youngsters who at Christmas-time had danced round the 
Tree. One of the youngest of them saw the gold star, and 
ran to tear it off. 


“Look at this, still fastened to the ugly old Christmas 
Tree ! ” cried he, trampling upon the boughs till they broke 
under his boots. ^ ^ ^ 


And the Tree looked on the flowers of the garden now 
blooming in the freshness of their beauty ; he looked upon 
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himself, and he Avished from his heart that he had been left 
to wither alone in the dark corner of the lumber-room. He 
called to mind his happy foi-est life, the merry Christmas 
Eve, and the little mice Avho had listened so eagerly Avhen 
he related the story of Humpty Dumpty. 

“ Past, all past ! ” said the poor Tree. “ Had I but been 
happy, as I might have been ! Past, all past ! ” 

And the servant came and cut the Tree into small pieces ; 
heaped them up, and set fire to them. And the Tree groaned 
deeply, and every groan sounded like a little explosion. 
The children all ran up to the place and jumped about in 
front of the blaze. But at each of those heavy groans the 
Fir-Tree thought of a bright summer’s day, of Christmas Eve, 
or of Humpty Dumpty, the only story that he knew and 
could tell. And at last the Tree Avas burned. 

The boys played about in the court. On the bosom of 
the youngest sparkled the gold star that the Tree had Avorn 
on the happiest evening of his life ; but that Avas past, and 
the Tree was past and the story also, past ! past ! for all 
stories must come to an end some time or other. 
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Tiieke ■\vas once a poor Prince, wlio had a kingdom. His 
kingdom ^vas small, but was still large enough to marry 
upon ; and he wished to many. 

His n.ame was known far and wide ; .and there were a 
hundred princesses who would each have answered “Yes!^ 
and “ Thank you kindly ! ” if he had asked her to be his 
wife ; but he wished to ra.any the Emperor’s daughter. 

It happened that on the gnave of the Prince’s father there 
grew a rose-tree — a most beautiful rose-tree. It blossomed 
only once in every five years, and even then it bore only 
one rose — but what a rose ! It w.as so sweet that whoever 
breathed its scent forgot all cares and sorrows. 

And further, the Prince had a nightingale, who could 
sing as though all sweet melodies dwelt in her little thro.at. 
So he put the rose and the nightingale into silver caskets, 
and sent them to the Princess. 

The Emperor had them brought into a large haU, where 
the Princess was playing at “ Visiting ” with her maids of 
honour ; and when she saw the caskets with the presents, 
she clapped her hands for joy. 

“ Oh, I do hope it is a little pussy-cat ! ” said she — but 
the rose-tree with its beautifid floiver was brought out. 

“ Oh, how prettily it is made ! ” said all the court 
ladies. 

“It is more than pretty,” said the Emperor; “it is 
charming ! ” 

But the Princess' touched it, and was almost read}’’ to cry. 

“Pah! papa,” said she, “it is not made at all; it is 
natural ! ” 

And all the court ladies said, " Pah ! it’s a natural rose.” 

16 (B961) 
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“ Let us see what is in the other casket, before we get 
into a bad humour,” said the Emperor. So the nightingale 
came forth, and sang so delightfully that at first no one 
could say anything ill-humoured of her. 

“ Siijaerbe / charmant 1 ” cried th eladies ; for they all used 
to chatter French, each one worse than her neighbour. 

“ How the bird reminds me of the musical-box that 
belonged to our blessed Empress ! ” said an old knight. “ Oh 
yes ! these are the same tones, the same phrasing.” 

“ Yes ! yes ! ” said the Emperor, and he wept at the 
remembrance. 

“ I do hope that it is not a real bird,” said the Princess. 

“ Yes, it is a real bird,” said those who had brought it. 

“Well, then, let it fly,” said the Princess; and she 
refused to see the Prince. 

However, he was not to be discouraged. He daubed his 
face over brown and black, pulled his cap over his eyes, 
.and knocked at the door. 

“ Good-day to my lord the Emperor ! ” said he. “ Can 
I be taken into your service at the palace ? ” 

“ Why, yes,” said the Emperor. “ I want some one to 
take care of the pigs, for we have a great many of them.” 

So the Prince was made “Imperial Swineherd.” He 
had a dirty little room close by the pig-sties ; and there he 
sat the whole day, and worked. By the evening he had 
made a pretty little kitchen-pot with bells all round it. 
When the pot boiled, these bells tinkled in the most 
charming way, and played the old tune ; 

Ah ! ray dearest Augustine, 

All is gone, gone, gone ! 

But what was still more curious, whoever held his finger 
in the steam of the kitchen-pot immediately smelt all the 
dishes that were cooking on every hearth in the city. 

Now the Princess happened to walk that way ; and w^hen 
she heard the tune, she stood quite still, and seemed greatly 
pleased ; for it was the only piece she knew, and she played 
it with one finger. 

<B96j) b 
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there is my piece!” said the Priuccfs. “That 
swineherd must have been well cducaatcd ! Go in and ask 
him the price of the instrument.” 

So one of the ladies ran in ; but she drew on wooden 
slippers first. 

“ will you take for the kitchen-pot 1 ” said the 

lady. 

“Ten kisses from the Princess,” said the swineherd. 

“lie is an impudent fellow!” said the Princess when she 
heard this, and she walked on. But when she had gone a 
little way, the bells tinkled so prettily that she had to 
stop. 

“ Stay,” said the Princess. “ Ask him if he will have ten 
kisses from the ladies of my court.” 

“ No, thank you ! ” said the swineherd ; “ ten kisses from 
the Princess, or I keep the kitchen-pot myself.” 

“ That must not be either ! ” said the Princess ; “ but do 
you all stand before me that no one may see us.” 

So the court ladies placed themselves in front of her, 
and spread out their dresses ; the swineherd got ton kisses, 
md the Princess — the kitchen-pot. 

That was delightful ! the pot was boiling the whole 
evening, and the whole of the following day. They knew 
perfectly well what was cooking at every fire throughout 
the city, from the chamberlain’s to the cobbler’s. The 
court ladies danced, and clapped their hands. 

The swineherd let not a day pass without making some- 
thing. One day he made a rattle which, when it was swung 
round, played all the waltzes and jig tunes that have ever 
been heard. 

“ Ah, that is superbe < ” said the Princess when she 
passed by. “ I have never heard prettier compositions 1 
Go in and ask him the price of the instrument ; but mind, 
he shall have no more kisses ! ” 

“He \vill have a hundred kisses from the Princess!” 
said the lady \vho had been to ask. 

“ I think he is out of his senses ! ” said the Princess, and 
walked on ; but when she had gone a little way, she stopped 
again. “ One must encourage the fine arts,” said she. “ I 
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am the Emperor’s daughter. Tell him, he shall, as yesterday, 
have ten kisses from me, and may take the rest from the 
ladies of the court.” 

“Oh! — but we should not like that at all!" said 
they. 

“What are you muttering?” asked the Princess. “If 
I can kiss him, surely yon can ! ” So the ladies were 
obliged to go to him again. 

“ One hundred kisses from the Princess ! ” said he, “ or 
I keep the rattle.” 

“ Stand round us then ! ” said the Princess ; and all 
the ladies stood round them whilst the kissing was 
going on. 

“ What can be the reason for such a crowd close by the 
pig-sties ? ” said the Emperor, who happened just then to 
step out on the balcony. He rubbed his eyes and put on 
his spectacles. “They are the ladies of the court; I must 
go down and see what they are about ! ” 

The ladies were so much taken up with counting the 
kisses that they did not notice the Emperor. He rose on 
his tiptoes. 

“ What is all this ? ” said he, ■when he saw what was 
going on ; and he boxed the Pi-incess’s ears, just as the 
swineherd was taking the eighty-sixth kiss. 

“ Begone ! ” said the Emperor, for he was very angry ; 
and both Princess and swineherd were thrust out of the 
city. 

The Princess wept, the swineherd scolded, and the rain 
poured down. 

“ Alas ! unhappy creature that I am ! ” said the Princess. 

“ If I had but married the handsome young Prince ! Ah, 
how unfortunate lam!” 

The swineherd went behind a tree, washed the dirt from 
his face, threw off his old clothes, and stepped forth in all 
his princely robes; he looked so noble that the Princess 
could not help bowing before him. 

“I have come to despise you,” said he. “You would 
not have an honoimable Prince ! You could not prize the 
rose and the nightingale, but you were ready to kiss the 
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Bmnehcrd for the saho of a trumpery plaything. You arc 
ri^itly served.” 

He then went hack to his own little kingdom, and shtit 
the door of his palace in her face. Now she might well 
Eing; 

Ah ! my dearest Aupnstine, 

All is gone, gone, gone ! 



THE EOSE-ELF 


In the middle of a garden grew a rose-tree covered with 
lovely roses, and in one of these, the loveliest of all, dwelt a 
little elf. He was so very little that no human eye could 
see him. He had a sleeping-room behind each rose-leaf. He 
was fair and slender as only a child can be, and had wings 
that reached from his shoulders to his feet. Oh ! what a 
sweet odour there was in his chambers, and how clean and 
beautiful the walls were ! They were the pale pink rose- 
leaves. 

He spent the whole day basking in the warm sunshine, 
flying from flower to flower, dancing on the wings of flying 
butterflies, and reckoning how many steps it took him to 
run over all the roads and footpaths of a single lime-leaf ; 
for what we call the veins of the leaf were to him roads 
and footpaths, and he found them almost endless. The 
sun set before he had ended his jornmey. He had set off 
too late. 

It grew very cold ; the dew fell fast, the wind blew, the 
best thing he could do was to hurry home. But though he 
made all the haste he could the roses were all closed ; and 
he could not get in — not a single rose was open. The poor 
little elf was greatly frightened. He had never before been 
out in the night air, but had always slept sweetly and softly 
behind the warm rose-leaves. Certainly, this night would 
be the death of him ! 

At the other end of the garden he knew that there was 
an arbour of honeysuckles, rvhose flowers looked like great 
painted horns. So he made up his mind to get into one of 
these, and sleep there till morning. Accordingly, he flew to 
the spot. But hush ! — ^there were two persons in the arbour 
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— a handsome young man and a hcautiful girl. They sat 
close together, n-ishing that they might never need to ])art 
again : they loved each other so much, more than the best 
child can love his father and mother. 

And yet we must p.art !” s.aid the young man. “Your 
brother hates us, and that is win’ he sends me far .away on 
business over the mountains, and across the oce.an. Fare- 
well, my sweet bride, for surely you arc my bride ! ” 

Then they kissed each other, and the young girl wept, and 
gave him a rose j but before giving it to him she pressed on 
it a kiss so tvarm that the flower opened, and the little elf 
flew in and leant his head against the delicate, fragrant 
walls. He could hear distincth’ the words, “Farewell, 
farewell ! and he felt that the rose was placed in the 3’oung 
man’s bosom. Oh, how the heart was throbbing! The 
little elf could not sleep at all for hc.aring the beats. The 
rose was not suffered to remain long in its warm resting- 
place. The man soon took it out, and Avhilst walking alone 
through the dark wood he kissed the flower so often and so 
vehemently that our tiny elf was well-nigh squeezed to death. 
He could feel through the rose-leaves how the man’s lips Avere 
burning, and the rose opened more and more, just as though 
the hot midday sun were shining upon it. 

But there came another man through the wood, looking 
gloomy and wrathful. It was the beautiful girl’s wicked 
brother. He drew out a sharp knife, and, while the lover 
was kissing the rose, stabbed him to the heart, cut off his 
head, and buried both head and body in the moist earth 
under a lime-tree. 

“ Now we are rid of him ! ” thought the wicked brother ; 
“ and he will never come back again. He was to have taken 
a long journey over the mountains and beyond the sea ; men 
often lose their lives in travelling as he has done ! He will 
never come back again, and my sister dare not question me 
about him.” 

So he scraped with his foot some withered leaves over the 
upturned earth, and then walked home through the darkness. 
But he did not go alone, as he thought ; the tiny elf went 
with him, rolled up in a Tvithered lime-leaf which had fallen 
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into the wiched man’s hair while ho was digging the gi-ave. 
The man put on his hat, and then it was dark for our little 
elf, who was underneath, trembling with horror and indigna- 
tion at the shameful deed ho had witnessed. 

In the early morning the udclced man reached his homo. 
He took ofF his hat, and went into his sister’s sleeping-room. 
The bright and beautiful ^rl lay there dreaming of him 
whom she loved so well, and who, she supposed, was now 
wandering far away across mountain and forest. Her 
wicked brother bent over her, and laughed a hateful 
laugh, a laugh like that of a fiend. The withered leaf 
fell out of his hair upon the counterpane, but ho did not 
notice it, and went away intending to sleep a little himself 
in the early morning hours. The elf now glided out of the 
withered leaf, crept to the ear of the sleeping girl, and told 
her, as though in a dream, all about the horrible murder. 
He described to her the sjrot where her brother had slain her 
lover, and had buried the body, close under the lime-tree in 
full blossom, and added : “ In token that all I have told you 
is not a mere dream, you shall find a withered leaf upon your 
bod when you aw<ake.” 

Oh, what bitter tears she shed when she awoke and found 
the Avithered lime-leaf on her bed ! But she dared not speak 
to any one of her great sorroAV. The AAundoAv Avas left open 
all day, so that the little elf could easily have floAvn out to 
the roses and other floAvers in the garden ; but ho could not 
find it in his heart to Icaam one Avho was so unhappy. A 
monthly rose-tree stood at the AvindoAv ; he got into one of 
its floAvers, and sat looking at the poor girl. Her brother 
often came into the room, and seemed very merry, but she 
dared not speak a Avord to him of her heart’s sorroAV. 

As soon as it was night she stole out of the house, and 
going to the wood, to the place Avhere the lime-tree greAv, she 
swept away the dry leaves, and dug in the, earth till she 
found the corpse of the murdered man. Oh, how she wept 
and prayed to God that she too might die soon ! 

Gladly would she have taken the body home with her, 
but that she could nob do. So she took up the head, kissed 
the pale, cold lips and closed eyes, and shook the earth out 
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of the beautiful hair. “ This I •will keep ! ” said she, and 
covering the dead body afresh with earth, she returned home, 
taking with her the head and a little bough froip a jasmine- 
tree that blossomed near the grave. When she reached home 
she fetched the largest flower-pot she could find, put into it 
the head of the dead man, covered it over udth mould, and 
planted the slip of jasmine above it. 

“ Farewell, farewell ! ” whispered the little elf. He could 
no longer bear to witness so much misery, and he flew into 
the garden to his own rose. But he found it faded, and 
only a few pale leaves still clinging to the green hedge 
behind. “ Alas ! how quickly does everything good and 
beautiful pass away ! ” sighed the elf. At last he found 
another rose that would suit for his home, and laid himself 
down among its fragrant leaves. And he flew every 
morning to the ■window of the poor girl’s room, and every 
morning he found her standing over the flower-pot weeping. 
Her salt tears fell upon the jasmine, and day by day, as she 
grew paler and paler, the plant grew fresher and greener. 
One little shoot after another pushed forth, and the delicate 
white buds unfolded into flowers. And she Idssed the 
flowers ; but her ■wicked brother mocked her, and asked her 
if she had lost her wits. He could not bear it, and he 
could not understand why she was always weeping over 
that jasmine. He did not know whose closed eyes were 
resting there, nor whose red lips were fading beneath the 
earth. 

One day she leaned her head against the flower-pot, and 
the little rose-elf flew into the room and found her sleeping. 
He crept into her ear, and talked to her of what he had 
heard in the arbour on that sad evening, of the fragrance of 
the roses, and of the love that the flower-spirits bore her. 
She dreamed very sweetly, and while she was dreaming her 
life slipped away calmly and gently, and her spirit, now at 
perfect peace, was in heaven with him whom she had loved 
so dearly. 

And the blossoms of the jasmine opened their large white 
bells, and sent forth a fragrance wonderfully sweet and strong; 
this was the only way in which they could bewail the dead. 
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But the wicked brother saw the beautiful, blooming tree, 
and considering it now his own, he took it away into his 
’’sleeping-room and placed it near the bed, for it was very 
beautiful and its fragrance was delightful. The little rose- 
elf followed it, flew from flower to flower, for in each flower 
there dwelt a little spirit, and to each he told of the 
murdered young man whose head was now dust with the 
dust under their roots, of the wicked brother and the heart- 
broken sister. 

“ We know it ! ” replied all the spirits of the flowers ; 
" we know it ! Have not we sprung from the eyes and lips 
of the murdered man 1 We know it, we know it ! ” And 
they all nodded their heads in the strangest mannei'. 

The rose-elf could not understand how they could take it 
so quietly, and he flew away to the bees, who were gathering 
honey in the garden, and told the story to them. And the 
bees told their Queen, and she gave orders that next 
morning they should all go and kill the murderer. 

That very same night, however — ^it was the first night 
after his sister’s death — whilst the brother was asleep in the 
bed near which the jasmine- tree was placed, each little 
flower-cup opened, and out flew the flower-spirits, invisible, 
but armed each with a poisoned arrow. They first crept 
into his ear and made him dream of his sinful deed, and 
then flew through his parted lips, and stabbed him in the" 
tongue with their poisonous shafts. 

• “Now we have avenged the dead!” said they, and they 
flew back into the Avhite jasmine-cups. 

After day had dawned, the bedroom window being 
suddenly flung open, the rose-eli flew in, followed by the 
Queen-bee and her whole swarm ; they had come to sting 
the murderer to death. But he was already dead; some 
persons were standing round the bed, declaring, “ The strong 
scent of the jasmines has killed him ! ” 

The rose-elf then understood that the flower-spirits had 
taken vengeance on the murderer. He explained it to the 
Queen-bee, and she, with her whole swarm, bussed round 
the flower-pot in token of approval. In vain did people try 
to drive them off. At last a man took up the flower-pot, 
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intending to carry it awa}'^, whereupon one. of the bees stung 
him in the hand, so that the pot fell to the ground and 
broke in pieces. 

All who were present then saw the beautiful curling hair 
of the murdered youth, and guessed that the dead man in 
the bed must be a murderer. 

And the Queen-bee flew buzzing about in the garden, 
singing of the vengeance of the flowei’s, of the rose-elf, and 
how that behind the tiniest leaf there lurks a spirit who 
knows when crime is committed, and can punish the evil" 
doer. 



THE STOEY OE THE YEAE 


It vra,s fav oti m tba moiitli <i{ Jap.\iary, av.d anw 'naa 
falling heavily. It whirled through the streets and lanes 
of the town ; it plastered the window-panes ; it fell in heaps 
from the roofs. Every one was in a hurry. The people 
rushed blindly on their way, ran against one another, caught 
one another by the arms to keep themselves from falling, and 
then sped on again. Coaches and horses looked as if they 
had been powdered with sifted sugar. The footmen stood 
with their backs turned to the carriages, so as not to face the 
wind, and the foot-passengers crept along in the shelter of 
these vehicles as they crawled slowly through the deep snow. 

When the storm abated, a narrow pathway was swept 
clean in front of the houses, and when two people met on this 
they stood stock-still, neither being willing to step into the 
deep snow at the side to let the other pass. After a moment’s 
motionless silence, as if by mutual agreement each sacrificed 
one leg, burying it in the snow-heap, and so passed on his way. 

Towards evening the weather became better. The sky 
grew clear, and looked as if, where the snow had been swept 
away, it had become loftier and more transparent. The 
stars shone with fresh brightness and purity. It froze so 
hard that underfoot the snow crackled, and by dawn its 
surface had grown firm enough to support the sparrows 
that bopped upon it, seaiAiing for food on tbo pathway that 
had been swept. Poor, shivering little things ! they found 
that there was hardly anything for them. 

“ Tweet ! tweet ! ” said one to another. " They call this 
a new year! "We might just as well have been content 
with the old, for this seems to me worse. I don’t know 
how you feel, but I can assure you I am utterly miserable.” 
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“You’re quite right,’’ said a shivering little sparrow, 
"and yet people fired olT guns and made a great fuss to 
welcome in the New Year. They clapped their hands, 
threw tlieir caps in the air, and seemed quite mad ; they 
were so glad the old year was gone, I was glad too, for I 
hoped for warm weather; but it freezes harder, I think, 
than .it did before. Surelj’’ people must have made a 
mistake in the time.’’ 

“That they have,” said a white-headed old sparrow. 
“Men have a thing they call a Calendar, a contrivance of 
their own, and everything must be arranged according to it. 
But in some ways it’s really too absurd ; the year begins 
when Spring comes. Nature s.aj's so, and I trust Nature. 

“ But when will Spring come ? ” inquired the others. 

“Spring will come when the stork returns,” answered 
the old sparrow; “but then the movements of the stork 
are never quite certain, and here in town no one knows 
anything about them. In the country people know bettor. 
Shall we fly off to the country and Wcait there 1 At least 
we shall then be nearer the Spring.” 

“That’s all very well,” said another little bird, who for 
some time had been hopping about and chirping, but 
without saying anything worth repeating; “but I have 
found some comforts hero in the town that I am afraid I 
should not find in the country, A family lives near this 
■who have had the good sense to place three or four flower- 
pots against the wall of the courtyard, with their mouths 
to the wall and their bottoms pointing outwards. In these 
holes have been cut largo enough for mo to fly in and out ; 
so in one pofmy husband and I have built our nest, and 
there all our young ones, who have now floivn away, were 
reared. Of course the family put the pots there that thej’’ 
might have the pleasure of seeing us ; they could have had 
no other reason for doing so. • It has pleased them, too, to 
scatter bread-crumbs for us, so that we have both food and 
shelter, and may consider ourselves very well off. So I 
think that my husband and I will stay where we are. 
There are some drawbacks, but all the same we will stay.” 

“Let us fly away into the country,” cried the others, 
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“ to see if the Spring is coming.” So away they fiew. In 
the country the weather was more severe and the cold some 
degrees stronger than in the town. Biting blasts blew 
across the snow-covered fields. The farmer, heavily clad 
and with thick woollen gloves on his hands, sat in his cart, 
the whip on his knees, and beat his arms across hjs breast 
to warm himself. The farm horses ran till they steamed. 
The crisp snow crackled beneath their feet, and the sparrows 
hopped in the wheel-ruts and shivered, crying "Tweet! 
tweet ! when will the Spring come ? It is very long in 
coming.” 

“Very long indeed,” came far across the field the cry 
from the nearest snow-covered hill. It might have been an 
echo that they heard, or perhaps it was the cry 6f the 
wonderful old man who, regardless of wind and weather, 
sat there, high on a heap of snow. He was all in white, 
Pressed, peasant-like, in a coat of coarse frieze. His face 
was pale, and he had long white hair and big blue eyes. 

" Who is that old man ? ” asked the sparrows. 

“ I can tell you,” said an old raven who was seated on 
the fence, and being wise enough to understand that in the 
sight of heaven we are all alike little birds, was not above 
speaking to common sparrows and giving them the informa- 
tion they asked. “ I know who the old man is. It is the 
Winter, the old man of last year. ^ He is not dead, though 
the calendar says he is ; but is guardian for the little Prince 
Spring, who is coming. Yes, Winter still rules here. O-o I 
how the cold makes one shiver, my dears ! ” 

“ Isn’t that what I told you ? ” said the smallest of the 
sparrows. “The Calendar is just a contrivance of man, 
and is not at all a natural one. On such subjects men 
should really consult us, who are by nature so much cleverer 
than they.” 

First'. one week passed, and then a second. The hard- 
frozen lake looked like a sheet of lead. A cold damp fog 
hung over the land. Silently, and in long rows, the great 
black crows flew about. It seemed as if all things were 
asleep. Then a sunbeam glided over the lake, causing it to 
shine like polished silver; but the snow on field and fell 
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did not glitter so briglitly as before. Still tbe white form 
of Winter himself sat there, staring fixedly southwards. 
He did not see the snow carpet sinking into the groun , or 
the small green patches of grass coming into view here an 
there, or the sparrows that gathoi’cd on them in 

“ Tee-weet ! tee-weet ! Is Spring coming at last ? isy 

twittered. i i w 

“ The Spring ! ” The cry rung out o’er field and mea o , 
and through the dark-brown woods where the fresh green 
moss still brightened the tree trunks ; and from the sou 
came the first two storks flying through the air. ® 

back of each was a lovely little child, a boy and a gir- 
They greeted the earth with a kiss, and wherever their ee 
were set, the white flowers sprang up from beneat _ 6 
snow. Hand in hand the two children went to the old ice 
man Winter, threw their arms round him and clung to is 
breast. In a moment the three, and all the region 
were shrouded in a dense damp mist, that like a thick b ac 
veil closed over all. Slowly the wind rose, until wi 
blustering noise and sturdy thrusts it pushed , 

mist. Then the sun shone out warmly ; Winter himsel a 
vanished, and the lovely children of Spring sat on the thron 
of the year. "That’s what I call a New Year !” 
little sparrow. “Now we shall have our dues, and gc 
some amends for what we suffered in winter." 

Wherever the children wandered the green buds 
forth on the trees and bushes ; the grass sprang up ;• an 
the cornfields grew greener, and more and more beautii 
The girl scattered fiowers in her path. She held her apron 
in front of her. It was always full of flowers, that seeme 
to grow up in it, for the more flowers she strewed, t c 
fuller her lap was. Eagerly she showered the snou} 
blossoms over apple-trees and peach-trees, so that even 
before their green leaves had come out, the trees stood fort 
in full beauty. , 

And the maiden clapped her hands and the boy clappe 
his, and flocks of birds came flying up no one knew from 
whence; and they all twittered and sang, “Spring has 
come !” How astonishingly beautiful everything was. Di 
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dames crawled forth from tlioir houses into the sunshine, 
and tripped joyously about, watching the golden blossoms 
that glittered cverywhero in the fields, just as they used to 
when thoj’ were young. For them the world again grew 
young, and they said, “"What splendid weather! What a 
glorious day ! ” 

The forest still wore its dress of dark-green buds ; but 
the fresh and fragratit thyme was alrcadj" in bloom. Violets 
grow there in abundance; primroses and anemones came 
forth ; and every blade of grass stood stifi* and full of sap, 
making a lovely carjict on which one could not help sitting 
down. And there the children of Spring sat band in hand, 
and sang and laughed, and grow .and grow. A gentle shower 
fell upon them from the sky, but they did not notice it, for 
the raindrops and their te.ars of gladness were mingled. So 
the betrothed bride and bridegroom kissed each other, and 
in a moment all the woods were green. 

Hand in hand the betrothed con2)lo wandered forth, under 
the frc.sh canopy of leaves, through the openings in which 
the sunbeams gleamed in over-changing and varying hues. 
VHiat virgin jturity I what refreshing balm there was in the 
soft young leaves! Merrily laughed the clear brooks and 
the streams as they slid between the green velvety rusbes, 
or rippled over tlio many-coloured pebbles. All Nature cried 
aloud, “ There is plenty, and plenty there shall always be ! ” 
And the cuckoo sang, and the lark carolled, for now it was 
the beautiful Spring. 

Days and weeks passed, and the beat steadily increased. 
The warm air waved the corn which grew more and more 
golden. The great green leaves of the white water-lily 
were spread over 'the glassy surface of the woodland lake, 
and under their shadows the fishes played. In a sheltered 
spot in the woods, lit up by the sunlight, stood a farm- 
house. The heat of thp sun's beams made the roses bloom 
on the walls and ripened the berries that hung, black and 
juicy, on the heavily-laden chcrry-troes. Here sat Summer’s 
charming wife, she whom wo have seen as child and as 
bride. She was gazing fixedly at the gathering clouds, 
that in dense black mountain-liko masses kept rolling up 
(nOOI) . c 
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higher and higher their ever- changing forms. They came 
up from three sides, ever growing greater and greater, an ^ 
like an inverted rolling sea swooped down on the ore.. , 
where, as if hy magic, all was silence. Every breeze wa 
stilled; every bird was mute; all Nature stood 
expectant; but in the highways and byways trave ° 
foot and in vehicles were hurrying to get ® ® ' 

Then came a gleam of light, as if the sun had burs o 
flaming, dazzling, all-consuming — and the darkness re urn 
again with the rolling thunder-crash. Down came t e ra 
in torrents. One moment it was perfectly dark ; t e ne 
the light was blinding.. Now the silence was so , 

could be felt ; in an instant the din was deafening. ^ 
moor the young brown reeds swung to and fro m _ o 
waves ; the forest boughs were hidden in a watep^ 
the darkness came and was ploughed through by the ig ^ 
and the deep silence was broken by the crashing 
^ass and the corn lay beaten down and sodden-lookmg,^^^ 
if they could never again raise themselves. In a Ltt e 
rain began to fall -more gently. The sun broke fort , a ^ 
the raindrops glistened on leaf and stem like pearls, 
birds sang in the meadows, the fish played over the sur a ^ 
of the water, the gnats danced in the sunbeams, and on 
rock by the rolling salt-sea waves sat Summer himse , ‘ 
mgorous, strong-limbed man, with long, dripping hair, 
freshed by his cold bath, he was basking in the warm sun 
shine. About him all Nature refreshed rose luxurian , 
strong, and beautiful; it was summer, warm, 
summer. Delightfully sweet was the smell wafted from t 
clover field, where the bees swarmed round the ruined 
and the bramble crawled over the hearth-stone which, f 
by the rain, shone in the sunshine ; while thither flew ® 
Queen-bee with her swarm, and made ready wax and honey. 
Summer and his buxom dame hardly observed these thing=) 
for to them the earth stood adorned with the offerings o 
Nature. The evening sky gleamed like gold. No minster 
dome ever shone so brightly ; and between the red evening 
and the blushing dawn the pale moon shed her light. 1 
was summer ! 
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Days and -weeks passed. In the cornfields the reapers’ 
briglit sickles flashed j the apple-tree branches drooped under 
their heavy load of golden fruit. The hops smelt delightfully 
and bung doivn in heavy clusters; and under the hazel-bushes, 
■where the nuts grew in great bunches, rested a man and a 
woman, Summer and his sober spouse. 

“"What wealth," said she, “has been gathered around us, 
nil homelike and good. And yet I know not whj', I have 
an indescribable longing for peace, for rest. Now they have 
alread}’^ begun to plough the fields again! More and ever 
more the people long for gain. Lo! the storks, the birds 
from Egypt, that carried us through the air, are floclring to- 
gether, and, at a short distance behind, are follonung the 
plough. Do }'ou remember how as children -wo came to this 
Northern land, and brought -nith us the flo-vv'ers, and the 
cheerful sunshine, and the green woods? The winds have 
dealt harshl}’ with them; they are grown brown and dark 
like the trees of the South; but, unlike them, they bear nc 
golden fruit." 

"Do you wish to see the golden fruit?” said Summer. 
“Bo glad then.” So saying he raised his arm and the forest 
loaves arrayed themselves in red and gold, and the w’oodlands 
grew splendid with colour. The rose-bushes glowed -with their 
scarlet hips; the elder branches, hung heavily weighed down 
with their dark-brown berries; the wild chestnuts dropped 
ripe from their dark-green shells, and in the woodland the 
violets bloomed for the second time. 

But the Queen of the Year grew more and more silent and 
pale. “It grows cold,” said she. “The night brings the 
damp mists. I long for the land of my childhood.” 

Then she saw the storks, one and all, fly away, and she 
stretched forth her hands towards them. She gazed at the 
nests, standing up there empty. In one grew a long-stalked 
corn-flower; in another a yellow mustard-seed, as though the 
nest had been put there just for its comfort and protection. 

“Tweet! tweet!” said the sparrows as they flew up into 
the nest of the stork. “Where have the masters of the 
nest gone? They could not stand it when it grew "windy, 
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we suppose, and so they have left the country. Y e ish 

them a pleasant journey.” , , ,, 

The forest leaves grew yellower and yellower, and 
one after another. The winds of autumn howled. The year 
was now far advanced, and on the yellow fallen lea^es sa 
the Queen of the Year, and gazed with gentle eyes at a 
gleaming star, while by her stood her husband. A a 
swept through the leaves, which fell in a shower, an 
Queen of the Summer had vanished ; but a butterfly , c ® 
of the year, fluttered through the cold air. i r, j rV- 
The damp fogs came. An ice- wind blew, and t e ^ 
ness of the longest night drew near. With snow-whi 6 oc 
the Ruler of the Year appeared ; but he himself di n 
know that they were white. A thin snow-covermg va 
spreading itself over the green fields, and he 
whiteness of his head due to the snow that fell from 
sky. The church-bells rang out their Christmas chimes, a 
the Euler of the Year said, “The bells are ringing for tne 
birth of the Year. The new Lord of the Year will soon m 
born, and I, like my wife, shall go to rest, to rest in y 


light-giving star ! ” m, • f 

In the fresh green wood the while stood the Chris mt 
angel, and consecrated the young trees that were to a oin 
his festival. “ May there be mirth and joy in 
and under the green boughs,” said the Euler of the 
Year. In a short time he had changed to a very old ma 
with snow-white hair, “ My resting-time draws nigh. ^ 
Year’s young couple will soon claim my crown and sceptre . 

“The watch is still thine!” said the Christmas-angei. 
“Thou art on guard, and thy rest is not yet! Dot ® 
snow warmly cover the young seed. Suffer another to e 
worshipped while thou art still Lord. Bear being forgot en 
while thou still livest. The hour of thy release will come 
with the Spring.” 

“ When does Spring come 1 ” asked Winter. 

“It will come when the storks return,” answered the 


Angel. 

On a drift on the snowy hills, where the Winter before 
had sat and gazed. Winter was seated staring southwards. 
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His locks 'were white, his beard like snow; his body bent 
and chilled and smitten with years, but strong as the winter 
blasts, and hard as a rock. The ice roared, the crisp snow 
crackled, the skaters skimmed hither and thither; over the 
smooth lakes; while crows and ravens showed up well 
against the white ground. No word broke the silence ; and 
in the calm air Winter clenched his fists and the ice lay 
fathom-thick between land and land. 

Then the sparrows came again out of the town and asked, 
“ Who is that old man 1 ” and the raven still sat there, and 
answered their questions, and said, “ It is Winter, the Old 
Man of last year. He is not dead though the Calendar says 
he is ; but he is the guardian of the coming Spring.” 

“ When will Spring come ? ” chirped the sparrows. “ Then 
we shall have a fine time oT it and be, better off in every 
way. The old times are no good.” 

Deep in thought, AVinter gazed on the dark leafless woods, 
where the graceful forms and curves of each tree and branch 
showed ; and while he slept the icy mists sank down from 
the clouds, and the old Ruler dreamt of his youth and of 
his manhood; and at the break of day the whole forest 
sparkled with the hoar-frost. This was Winter’s summer- 
dream. Soon the sun shook the hoar-frost from the boughs. 

“ AYhen will Spring come ? ” twittered the sparrows. 

“ Spring ! ” rang like an echo from the hills on which the 
snow still lay. The sun shone warmer. The snow melted. 
The birds sang, “ Spring is coming.” And, aloft, through the 
air came the first stork ; the second followed; a lovely child 
sat on the back of each, and they settled down on the open 
field and kissed the earth, and kissed the silent Old Man, 
and like mists from the hiU-tops he vanished away. The 
Story of the Year Avas finished. 

“ That’s all very well,” said the sparrows, “ and it is very 
pretty, too; but it is not according to the Calendar, and 
therefore it must be wrong.” 
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On the roof of a house, the last in a little village, a stor 
had built his nest. There, sat the mother-stork with her 
four young ones, who all stretched out their little blac 
bills, which had not yet become red. Not far off, on t e 
top of the roof, erect and proud, stood the father-stor '. 
He had drawn up one of his legs under him, being weary o 
standing on two. You might have thought that he was 
carved out of wood, he stood so motionless. 

In the street below, a whole swarm of children werJ 
playing. "When they saw the storks, one of the livelies 
amongst them began to sing as much as he could remember 
of some old rhymes about storks, and he 'was soon joined y 
the others. 

Stork, stork, fly to your nest ; 

And give your tired long leg a rest. 

There in stillness sits your mate 

"Watching her brood with care so great. 

The first shall hang on gallows-tree ; 

Of the second the end by fire shall be ; 

The third upon a spit shall roast ; 

And of shooting the fourth a marksman boast. 

“ Only listen to what the boys are singing,” said the little 
storks ; “ they say we shall be hanged and burnt ! ” 

“ Never mind,” said the mother. “ Don’t listen to them, 
and it will do you no harm,” 

But the boys went on singing, and pointed their fingers 
at the storks. Only one little boy, called Peter, said it was 
a sin to mock and tease animals, and that he would have 
nothing to do with it. 

The mother-stork again tried to comfort her little ones. 
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“Never mind,” said she; “see how quietly your father is 
standing there, and upon one leg only.” 

“ But we are so frightened ! ” said the young ones, draw- 
ing their heads down into the nest. 

The next day, when the children were again playing 
together, and saw the storks, they began to sing — 

The first shall hang on a gallows-tree ; 

Of the second the end by fire shall be. 

“ And are we really to be hanged and burnt 1 ” asked the 
young storks. 

“No indeed ! ” said the mother. “ You shall learn to fly : 
I will teach you mj’’self. Then we can fly over to the 
meadow, and pay a visit to the frogs. They will bow to us 
in the water, and say, ‘ Croak, croak ! ’ and then we shall eat 
them. Will not that be nice 1 ” 

“ And what then 1 ’’ asked the little storks. 

“ Then all the storks in the country will gather together, 
and the autumn manoeuvres will begin. It is of the greatest 
importance that you should fly well then ; for the general 
will stab to death with his bill every one who does not. So 
you must pay great attention when we begin to drill you, 
and learn very quickly. After the great review is over, we 
shall fly far, far away from here, over mountains and forests, 
to a warm country where we shall have nothing to do but 
eat frogs all the day long. And whilst we are so well off 
there, in this country not a single green leaf is left on the 
trees, and it is so cold that the clouds are frozen, and fall 
down upon the earth in little white pieces.” — She meant 
snow, but she could not express herself more clearly. 

“ And will the naughty boys be frozen to pieces too 1 ” 
asked the young storks. 

“No, they will not be frozen to pieces; but they will be 
nearly as badly oft’ as if they were. They will be obliged to 
crowd round the fire in their little dark rooms ; while we 
shall be flying about in foreign lands, where there are 
beautiful flowers and warm sunshine.” 

Time passed, and the young storks grew so tall that when 
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they stood xii)right in the nest they could see the country 
around to a great distance. 

“ Now you must learn to ! ” said the mother one ay , 
and accordingly, all the four young stories were obliged to 
come out on the top of the roof. Oh! how. they trembled. , 
And though they balanced themselves on their vungs, ey 

were very near falling. . . v ..1 

“ Only look at mo,” said the mother. “ This is the way 
you must hold 3 mur heads ; and you must place your fee so, 
— one, two ! one, two 1 this will help you to get on. ^ 
flew a little waj', and the young ones made an aiv 
spring after her ; but, plump I down they fell ; for on 

bodies were still too heavy. . 

“I will not fly,” said one of the young ones, as he crop 
back into the nest. “I do not want to go to warm 

countries!” . -far? 

“Do you want to be frozen to death during the win 
Shall the boys come, and hang, burn, or roast you ? * 

little, I will call them ! ” . , i fn 

“ Oh no ! ” said the little stork ; and again he 
hop about on the roof like the others. By the thn ^7 
they could fly pretty welL The boys again came in o 
street, singing their favourite song — 


Stork, stork, fly to your nest ! 

“ Shall not we fly down and peck out their eyes 1 said 
the young ones. , 

“ No, leave them alone ! ” said the mother. “ Attend o 
me ; that is of much more importance ! One, two, three, 
now to the right ! — one, two, three, now to the left, roun 
the chimney pot ! That was very well. You managed yo'i’^ 
wings so neatly that I will permit you to come with ms 
to-morrow to the marsh.” 

“All the same we shall take revenge upon those rude 
boys,” said the young ones. 

Of all the boys in the town, the one most bent on singing 
the song was the one who had begun it, a Jittle urchin no 
more than six years old. The young storks indeed, fancied 
him a hundred years old, because he was bigger than either 
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their father or mother ; and what should they know about 
the ages of children or of grown-up people ! All their 
schemes of revenge were aimed at this little boy, for he had 
been the first to shout at them, and had continued to do so. 
The young storks were very angry about it, and the older 
they grew the angrier they were at being teased. Their 
mother, to pacify them, at last promised that they should be 
avenged, but not until the last day of their stay in that place. 

“ We must first see how you behave yourselves at the 
great review. If then you should fly badly, and the general 
should thrust his beak into your breast, the boys will, at 
least so far, be proved in the right. Let me see how well 
you will behave ! ” 

“ Yes, that you shall ! ” said the young ones. And now 
they really took great pains, practised every day, and at 
last flew so prettily that it was a pleasure to see them. 

Autumn came, and all the storks assembled to make 
ready to fly together to warm countries for the winter. 
What a practising there was ! Away they went over woods 
and fields, towns and villages, merely to see how well they 
could fly, for they had a long journey before them. The 
young storks did so well that they were pronounced “ worthy 
of frogs and serpents,” which was the highest character they 
could obtain. 

“ Now we will have our revenge ! ” said they. 

“Very well!' said the mother. “I have been thinking 
what will be the best. I know where the pond is in which 
all the little human children lie until the storks come and 
take them to their parents. The pretty little things sleep 
and dream more sweetly than they will ever dream here- 
after. All parents like to have a little child, and all 
children like to have a little brother or sister. We will fly 
to the pond and fetch one for each of the boys who has not 
sung that naughty song and made fun of the storks.” 

“But the naughty ugly boy who began the song first, 
what shall we do to him ? ” cried the young storks. 

“In the pond there lies a little child who has dreamed 
away his life. We will take it home to the naughty boy, 
and he will weep because he has only a little dead brother. 
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But as to the good boy -(vho said it ^vas “ye 

tease auitnals, surely you have And 

vdll bring him two little ones, a brother “d a siste . 
as this little hoy’s name is Peter, you too shall for the futme 

he called ‘Peter.’” , cmVl- and 

And it came to pass ]ust as the ‘ Jiied to 

all the storks were called “Peter,” and are still so caliea 


this very day. 
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Se wtat SI 'T “ summer-time ; 

about verdant meadows, and the stork strutted 

Inv. chattering in Egyptian the 

mefdows from his mother. The Lids and 

thetZ^ T®""® midst of 

the Tuntri? T? i" 

house S71 warmly on an old country 

to the t ‘-^nd from the walls down 

tLtrh^^ burdock-leaves, so high 

seen upright among them without being 

part'ftftlii^ ^ lonely as the thickest 

Lko 1, '^°°d, and on that account a duck had chosen to 

Secure ^Sgs ; but the 

she hart K^° almost gone, because 

nf-Tio ^ there so long, and had so few -vdsitors, for the 
cHmV preferred swimming about in the canals to 

jjgj, i'i^® slippery banks and sitting gossiping with 


®gg® ‘^rack, and one little head after 

another appeared. “Quack, quack!" said the duck, and 

,g° '^P as well as they could, and peeped about from 
under the green leaves. 

„ How large^ the world is ! ” said the little ones. 

. ° y°u think this is the whole of the world ? ” said the 
''l-t stretches far away beyond the other side of 
lip^ garden down to the pastor’s field ; but I have never 

“ ^ ’^P’ 

Hn y°u all ; the largest egg is still here, 

tv^g’ ^ ''vonder, will this last? I am so weary of it!” 
u then she sat down again. 
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“^Ycll! nnd how arc you gettiug oiiF’ nskal an old duck, 

who had come to pay her a vi^it. , . 

“This one egg heepa me so long.” said 
will not break; hut you should sec the others! IhtJ arc 
prettiest little ducklings I have seen in all my days. 

“Depend upon it,” said the old duck, ^ ® jj 

I was cheated in the same way once myself, and _ n • 
trouble with the youttg ones. They were so afmid o U>c 
water that I could not get them to go near it. e. 
scolded, but it was all of no use. But let me sec 
Ah yes! to be sure, that is a turkey’s egg. ‘ 

leach the other little ones to swim.” ^ , 

“I will sit on it a little longer,” said the duck. , 

been sitting so long, tlmt a da}- or two more wil no 

“ It is no business of mine,” said the old duck, and ai * } 
she waddled. 

The great egg burst at last. “Peep, peep! sai 
one, and out it tumbled. But oh! how largo an = 

R-asl The duck looked at it. “That is a great, stron^ ‘ 
ture,” said she, “none of the others arc at all hkc u. • 
it be a young turkcy-cockl Well, we shall soon , jj. 
Into the water it must go, though I should have P 
in myself.” , ,, 

The next day there was dclightfid weather, an 
was shining warmly upon all the green leaves wlion mo^ 
duck with her family went down to the canal. Sp as ^ 
went into the water. “Quack, quack!” cried she, an 
duckling after another jumped in. The water close ^ 
their heads, but all came up again, and swam 
All Veto there, even the ugly grey one was swimming a 
ivith the rest. . g 

“No, it is not a turkey.” said the mother-duck; ^ 
how prettily it moves its legs, how upright it holds itse . 
is my own child, and it is really very pretty when one 
s more closely at it. Quack, quack! now come with me, ' 

• take you into the world ; but keep close to me, or some o 
may tread on you; and beware of the cat.” 
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When they came into the duck-yard, two families were 
vjuarrelling about the head of an eel, which in the end was 
carried off by the cat. 

“ See, my children, such is the way of the world,” said 
the mother-duck, whetting her beak, for she too ivas fond 
of roasted eels. “Now use your legs,” said she, “keep 
together, and bow to the old duck you see yonder. She 
is the noblest born of them all, and is of Spanish blood, 
which accounts for her dignified appearance and manners. 
And look, she has a red rag on her leg ; that is considered 
a special mark of distinction, and is .the greatest honour a ' 
duck can have.” 

The other ducks who were in the yard looked at them 
and said aloud, “ Only see ! now we have another brood, 
as if there were not enough of us already. And fie ! how 
ugly that one is ; we will not endure it.” And immediately 
one of the ducks flew at him, and bit him on the neck. 

“Leave him alone,” said the mother; “he is doing no 
one any harm.” 

“Yes ; hut he is so large, and so ungainly." 

“Those are fine children that our good mother has,” 
said the old duck with the red rag on her leg. “ All are 
pretty except that one, who certainly is not at all well 
favoured. I wish his mother could improve him a little.” 

“ Certainly he is not handsome,” said the mother, “ but 
he is a very good child, and swims as well as the others, 
indeed rather better. I think in time he will grow like the 
others, and perhaps will look smaller.” And she stroked 
the duckling’s neck, and smoothed his rufSed feathers. 
“Besides,” added she, “he is a drake; I think he will be 
very strong ; so he will fight his way through." 

“ The- other ducks are very pretty,” said the old duck. 
“Pray make yourselves at home, and if you find an eel’s 
head you can bring it to me.” 

And accordingly they made themselves at home. 

But the poor duckling, who had come last out of his 
egg-shell, and who was so ugly, was bitten, pecked, and 
teased by both ducks and hens. And the turkey-cock, who 
had come into the world with spurs on, and therefore 
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fancied lie ivub an emperor, puFed liimsclf \ -.E 

in full sail, and marched up to the duckling quite 
passion. The poor thing scarcely knew what to do, n 
was nuitc distressed because he was so ugly. 

So passed the first day, and afterwards ^ 

worse and worse. Even his brothers and sis ers i 
unkindly, and were constantly saying, “ { i,e 

you you ucly thing 1 ” while his mother said she ne 

had never been born. The ducks bit him the hens peeked 
him, and the girl who fed -the poultrj' kicked him. 
through the hedge, and the little birds in the ms i 
frightened and flow away. “ That is because I am s ’ 

thought the duckling, and ran on. At last Im cam * 

wide moor, where lived some wild ducks. ei ' 
the whole night, feeling very tired and sorrowful, 
morning the wild dudes flew up, .and then they sa 
new companion. “Pr.ay who are youl” asked 0} > 

the duclding greeted them as politely as possible. , 

“ You are really very ugly,” said the wild dtteks ^ 
that does not matter to us if you do not wish o 


into our family.” . tj- 

Poor thing ! he had never thought of^ of 

only -wished to lie among the reeds, and drink the wa 
the moor. There ho stayed for two whole days, 
third day there came two udld geese, or r.ather gos mg > 
for they had not been long out of their egg-shells, w 
accounts for their impertinence. 

“ Hark-ye,” said they, “ you arc so "ugly that we li y 7 
very well. "Will you go with us and become a bir 
passage? On another moor, not far from this, are 
dear, sweet, rvild geese, as lovely creatures as have ever 
‘ hiss, hiss.’ It is a chance for you to get a wife ; you 
he lucky, ugly as you are.” _ , ^ 

Bang ! a gun went off, and both goslings lay 
among the reeds. Bang ! another gun went off, ^ 
whole flocks of wild geese flew up irom the rushes. Agm 
and again the same alarming noise was heard. 

There was a great shooting party. The sportsmen ay 
in ambush all around j some were even sitting in the trees, 
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whose huge branches overshadowed the rushes. The dogs 
splashed about in the mud, bending the reeds and rushes 
in all directions. How frightened the poor little duck was ! 
He turned away his head, thinking to hide it under his 
wing, and at the same moment a fierce-looking dog passed 
close to him, his tongue hanging out of his mouth, his eyes 
sparkling fearfully. His jaws were wide open. He thrust 
his nose close to the duckling, showing his sharp white 
teeth, and then splash, splash ! he was gone — gone without 
hurting him. 

“Well! let me be thankful,” sighed the duckling. “I 
am so ugly that even a dog will not bite me,” 

And so he lay still though the shooting continued among 
the reeds. The noise did not cease till late in the day, and 
even then the poor little thing dared not stir. He waited 
several hours before he looked around him, and then 
hastened away from the moor as fast as he could. He ran 
over fields and meadows, though the wind was so high that 
he could hardly go against it. 

Towards evening he reached a wretched little hut, so 
wretched that it knew not on which side to fall, and there- 
fore remained standing. He noticed that the door had 
lost one of its hinges, and hung so much awry that there 
was a space between it and the wall wide enough to let him 
through. So, as the storm was becoming worse and worse, 
he crept into the room. 

In this room lived an old woman, with her tom-cat and 
her hen. The cat, whom she called her little son, knew 
how to set up his back and purr. He could even throw 
out sparks when his fur was stroked the wrong way. 
The hen had very short legs, and was therefore called 
“Ghickie Shortlegs”; she laid very good eggs, and the 
old woman loved her as her own child. 

The next morning the cat began to mew and the hen to 
cackle when they saw the new guest. 

“ YTiat is the matter ? ” asked the old woman, looking 
round. Her eyes were not good, so she took the duckling 
to be a fat duck who had lost her way. “ This is a capital 
catch,” said she. “I shall now have duck’s eggs, if 
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it be not a drake. We must wait and ^ f ^ 

duckling was kept on trial for three weeks, but no e,g 

“towt'SwarL master of the tons. »d the hen 

was the mistress, and they used always » 

the world,” for they betted half. The 

the half of the world, but also by far the l\^er ^ ^ 

duckling thought it was possible to be of a diff P 
but that the hen would not allow. 

“ Can you lay eggs i ” asked she. 

“No.” 

“Well, then, hold your tongue. u 

And the cat said, “ Can you set up your back J 

purr 1 ” 

“Well, then, you should^ have no opinion at 
sensible people are speaking.” jjjycli 

So the duckling sat in a corner S ^ ^ 

dispirited till the fresh air and ^'^"trave him such a 

the room through the open door, and ^ hen. 

strong desire to swim that he could not help nothing to 
“ What ails you 1 ” said the hen. “ You hav ^ S 
do, and therefore brood over these^fancies ; eitner y 
or purr, then you will forget them. „i,Un(r' “so 

“But it is so delicious to swim,” said you 

delicious when the waters close over your heao, 

plunge to the bottom.” jjen ; 

“Well, that is a queer sort of pleasure, saia 
“I think you must be crazy. Not to speak oi ^ jie 
the cat — he is the wisest creature I ^now— w 
would like to swim, or to plunge to the hot ® 
water. Ask your mistress: no one is cleverer in 

Do you think she would take pleasure in swimming, 
the waters closing over her head 1” ^ 

“You do not understand me,” said the duckling- ^^^inh 
“ AVhat ! we do not understand you ! So yo 
yourself wiser than the cat and the old woman, no 
of myself ! Do not fancy any such thing, chil , 
thankful for all the kindness that has been shown y 
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Are yoii not lodged in a warm room, and have you not the 
advantage of society from which you can learn something 1 
But you are a chatterbox, and it is wearisome to listen to 
you. Believe mo, I wish you well. I tell you unpleasant 
truths, but it is thus that real friendship is shown. .Come, 
for once give yourself the trouble either to learn to purr, or 
to lay eggs.” 

" I think I will take my chance and go out into the wide 
world again,” said the duckling. 

"Well, go then,” said the hen. 

So the duckling went away. He soon found water and 
swam on the surface and plunged beneath it; but all other 
animals passed him by, on account of his ugliness. The 
autumn came : the leaves turned yellow and brown ; the 
■wind caught them and danced them about; the air was 
very cold ; the clouds were heavy with hail or snow, and 
the raven sat on the hedge and croaked. The poor duckling 
was certainly not very comfortable ! 

One evening, just as the sun was sotting, a flock of large 
birds rose from the brushwood. The duckling had never 
seen anything so beautiful before ; their plumage was of a 
dazzling white, and they had long, slender necks. They 
wore swans. They uttered a singular cry, spread out their 
long, splendid wings, and flow away from these cold regions 
to warmer countries, across the sea. They flew so high, 
so very high ! and the ugly duckling’s feelings were very 
strange. He turned round and round in the water like 
a wheel, strained his neck to look after them, and sent 
forth such a loud and strange cry, that it almost frightened 
himself. Ah ! he could not forget them, those noble birds t 
those happy birds ! The duckling knew not what the birds 
were called, knew not whither they were flying, yet he 
loved them as he had never before loved anything. He 
en-vied them not. It would never have occurred to him to 
wish such beauty for himself. He would have been quite 
contented if the ducks in the duck-yard had but endured 
his company. 

And the winter was so cold, so cold ! The duckling had 
to swim round and round in the water, to keep it from 
( B q6i ) D ' 
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Tlic duckling Poon revived bn j .c.-rc bim, 

plavcd rvitb bin., but bo tbougbt be> -ob. ^ 
anti in bii; terror punped into screntned 

^vaa spbtPbcd .about the room. ^ v.dicrc 
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the cbildrcn ran races with cacb bim 
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bluit tlic door stood open ; !.l .V a dream, 

into tbc new-fallen snow, and laj tbu . ,ro„i>lo and 

But it would bo too sad -to relate all J on 

misery be bad to suffer during tic nin - to sbine 

a moor among the reed? when tbo • o pg.^„tiful 

warmly again. Tbc larks were smgnig, and 

spring bad returned. _ .:lron<"cr than 

Once more bo shook bis wings. Tbej • pg 

formerly, and bore him forward quickly ; an , 

Jl a,..™ o! i., he .vaa in a la.ga S' f'" ^f.cnt 
apple-trccs stood in full bloom, t'batc ' pranebes 

forth tbeir fragrance, and bung tlicir ° go 

down into tbo winding canal. Ob . ci c j o 
lovely, so full of tbo freshness of spring! 

Out of the thicket came three beautiful ^^bito^s^ 
They displayed tbeir featbers so proudly, an . 

ligbtly, so lightly! The duckling knew tbc glon 
i. ;i .r»T«o cftirrfifl wihli a straiiGC sadness. 
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them than be bitten by the ducks, pecked by the hens, 
kicked by the girl who feeds the poultry, and have so much 
to suffer during the winter ! ” He flew into the water, and 
swam towards the beautiful creatures. They saw him and 
shot forward to meet him. “ Only kill me,” said the poor 
duckling, and ho bowed his head low, expecting death. 
But what did he see in the water 1 He saw beneath him 
his own form, no longer that of a plump, ugly grey bird — 
it w'as that of a swan ! 

It matters not to have been born in a duck-yard, if one 
has been hatched from a swan’s egg. 

The larger swans swam round him, and stroked him with 
their beaks, and he was very happy. 

Some little children were running about in the garden. 
They threw grain and bread into the water, and the youngest 
exclaimed, “ There is a new one ! ” The others also cried 
out, " Yes, a new swan has come ! ” and they clapped their 
hands, and ran and told their father and mother. Bread 
and cake were thrown into the water, and every one said, 

“ The new one is the best, so young, and so beautiful ! ” 

’ and the old swans bowed before him. The young swan felt 
quite ashamed, and hid his head under his v-ing. He was 
all too happy, but still not proud, for a good heart is never 
proud. 

He remembered how he had been laughed at and cruelly 
treated, and he now heard every one say he was the most 
beautiful of all beautiful birds. The syringas bent down 
their branches towards him, and the sun shone warmly and 
brightly. He shook his feathers, stretched his slender neck, 
and in the joy of his heart said, “ How little did I dream 
of so much happiness when I was the ugly, despised 
duckling ! ” 
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Tee palaoe of the Emperor of OUna ms tbe most beautM 
palace in the rvorld. It was made “"“j of fine Porcela^^^^ 
which was so brittle that whoever touched it had to b y 

The choicest flowers were to he seen in the 
to .the prettiest of these, little silver hells were fastened, 
order tLt their tinkling might prevent any one ho 
ing by without noticing them. Yes! aTjQ 

Emperor’s garden was wonderfully well arranged ; 
garden itself stretched so far that even gardener did n 
know the end of it. Whoever walked farther 
of the garden, however, came to a heautiM 
high trees, and beyond that to the sea. The a 
down quite to the sea, which was very deep and blu , 
large ships could sail close under their branches , « 
the branches dwelt a nightingale, who sang so ^ v gj, 

even the poor fishermen, who had so much else o . 
they came out at night-time to cast their nets, wou 
still to listen to her song. 

'Travellers came from all parts of the worl 
Emperor’s city, and they admired the city, -j 

the garden ; but if they heard the nightingale they al > 
“ This is the best.” And they talked about her afte > 
went home, and learned men who wrote books , 

city, the palace, and the garden, praised the nig , 

above everything else. Poets also wrote the most beau 
verses about the nightingale of the wood near the , 

These books went round the world, and one of them » 
last reached the Emperor. He read and read, and no 
his head every moment ; for these splendid descriptions o 
the city, the palace, and the garden, pleased him grea y- 
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But at last he saw something that surprised him. The 
words “ But the nightingale is the best of all ” were written 
in the book. 

“ What in the world is this 1 ” said the Emperor. “ The 
nightingale ! I do not Icnow it at, all ! Can there he such a 
bird in my empire, in my garden even, without my having 
even heard of it? Truly one may learn something from 
books.” 

So he called his Prime Minister. Now this was so grand 
a personage that no one of inferior rank might speak to him ; 
and if one did venture to ask him a question, his only 
answer was “ Pooh ! ” which has no particular meaning. 

“ There is said to be a very remarkable bird here, called 
the nightingale,” began the Emperor ; “ her song, they say, 
is worth more than anything else in all my dominions. 
Why has no one ever told me of her ? ” 

“I have never before heard her mentioned,” said the 
Prime Minister ; “ she has never been presented at court.” 

“ I wish her to come and sing before me this evening," 
said the Emperor. "The whole world, it seems, knows 
what I have, better than I do myself ! ” 

“I have never before heard her mentioned,” said the 
Prime Minister, “ but I will seek her, and try to find her.” 

But where was she to be found ? The Prime Minister 
ran up one flight of steps, down another, through halls, and 
through passages, but not one of all the people he met had 
ever heard of the nightingale. So he went back to the 
Emperor, and said, “It must be a fable invented by the 
man who wrote the book. Your Imperial Majesty must not 
believe all that is ■written in books ; much in them is pure 
invention.” 

“But the book in which I have read it,” said the 
Emperor, “ was sent me by the high and mighty Emperor 
of Japan, and therefore it cannot be untrue. I wish to hear 
the nightingale ; she must be here this evening ; and if she 
do not come, after supper the whole court shall be flogged.” 

In great alarm, the Prime Minister again ran up stairs 
and down stairs, through halls and through passages ; and 
half the coiwt ran with him j for no one liked the idea of ’ 
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being flogged. Many were 
wonderful nightingale, of whom the nholc non 
about whom no one at court hnew ^-ho 

At last they met a poor little girl " ^ Oh! 

said, “Oh yes! the nightingale ! ^ ^h, fragme^ 

how she can sing ! Every I ^ J . 

at table to my poor sick mother. She 1 7 

and when I am coming back, and stay to c .1 
wood, I hear the nightingale sing. It makes tUe 

““.Lfuirkitltoaidon” said the Prime 
get you a good place m the ^ -n ^nke us to 

permission to see the Emperor <Lnc, i y evening.” 

the nightingale; for she is expected a , j^j„]itingale 

So they went together to ifrt tvent wRh them. ' 

was accustomed to sing, and half the 
Whilst they wore on the way, a cow began l ^ ^ 

“ Oh ! ” said the court pages, now we ^ 

certainly a wonderful voice for so ^small an anima , 
we have heard it somewhere before. ^ ^ 

“No, those are cows you hear lowing, 
kitchen-maid ; “ we are still far from the place. 

The frogs were now croaking m the , . ..her 

“There she is now ! ” said the chief court-prea > 
voice sounds just like little church-bells. ., ..hut 

“ No, those are frogs,” said the little kitchen-m. , 
we shall soon hear her.” 

Then the nightingale began to sing. psten ! 

“There she is!” said the little girl; , --j up 

There she sits,” she added, pointing to a little grey 

in the branches. , , “T should not 

“ Is it possible i ” said the Fiame Minister I f 
have thought it. How simple she looks! She xnust certmn^J 
have changed colour at the sight of so many is 8 

personages.” , . , .i .. our 

“ Little nightingale ! ” called out the kitchen-maid, 
gracious Emperor wishes you to sing something to im. 

“With the greatest pleasure,” said the nightingale, 
she sang so beautifully that every one was enchanted. 
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“It sounds like glass bell?/’ said tho Prime Minister. 
“ And look at her little thro.at, how it moves ! It is singular 
that 1VO should never have heard her before ; she will have 
great success at coui’t.” 

“ Shall I sing again to tho Emperor ? ” asked tho nightin- 
gale, for she thought the Emperor was among them. 

“ Jlost excellent nightingale ! ” said the Prime Minister, 
I have the honour to invite you to a court festival, which 
is to take place this evening, when His Imperial hlajesty will 
be delighted to hear you sing.” 

“ Jly song would sound far better among the green trees,” 
said tho nightingale ; but she followed willingly when she 
heard that tho Emperor wished it. 

In the centre of tho grand hall where tho Emperor sat, a 
golden perch had been fixed, on which the nightingale was 
to sit. The whole court was present, and tho little kitchen- 
maid received permission to stand behind the door, for she 
now had tho rank and title of “Maid of tlie Kitchen.” All 
were dressed in their finest clothes ; and all eyes were fixed 
upon the little grey bird, to whom the Emperor nodded as a 
signal for her to begin. 

Tho nightingale sang so sweetly that tears came into the 
Emperor’s eyes and tears rolled down his cheeks. Then the 
nightingale sang more sweetly still, and touched the hearts 
of all who heard her ; and the Emperor was so pleased that 
ho said, “The nightingale shall have my golden slippers, and 
wear them round her neck.” But tho nightingale thanked 
him, and said she was already sufficiently rewarded. 

“I have seen tears in the Emperor’s eyes^ that is tho 
greatest reward I can have. Tho tears of an Emperor have 
a special value. I feel myself highly honoured.” And then 
she sang again more charmingly than ever. 

“That singing is the most charming gift ever known,” 
said tho ladies present; and they put water into their 
mouths, and tried when they spoke to move their throats as 
she did. They thought to become nightingales also. Indeed, 
even the footmen and chamber-maids declared that they 
were quite satisfied ; which was a great thing to say, for of 
all people they ai-e tho most difficult to please. Yes indeed ! 
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tho nightingale’s success was complete. She was now to 
remain at court, to have her own cage, with permission to 
fly out twice in the day and once in the night. Twelve 
servants were set apart to wait on her on these occasions, 
who were each to hold tho end of a silken band fastened 
round her foot. There was not much pleasure in that kind 
of flying. 

All the city was talking of the wonderful bird and 
when two people met, one would say only “ nightin ” and 
the other “gale”; and then they sighed, and understood 
each other perfectly. Indeed, eleven of the children of the 
citizens were named after the nightingale ; but not one or 
them could sing a note. 

One day a largo parcel andved for tho Emperor, on which 
was -written “ The Nightingale.” 

“ Here we have another now book about our far-famed 


bird,” said tho Emporoi’. But it was not a book; it was a 
little piece of mechanism lying in a box — an artificial nightin- 
gale, which was intended to look like the living one, but 
covered all over with diamonds, rubies, and sapphires. ^VheIl 
this artificial bird had been wound up, it could sing one of 
the tunes that the real nightingale sang ; and its tail, all 
glittering with silver and gold, went up and down all the 


time. 

“ Tliat is splendid ! ” said every one ; and he who had 
brought the bird was given the title of “ Chief Imperial 
Nightingale Bringer.” 

Then the Emperor ordered that the real and the toy 
nightingales should sing together. But it did not succeed, 
for the real nightingale sang in her own natural way, and 
the artificial bird produced its tones by wheels. 

“ It is not his fault,” said the music master ; “ he keeps 


exact time, and quite according to method.” 

So the artificial bird now sang alone. He was quite as 
successful as the real nightingale; and then he was so 
much prettier to look at — his plumage sparkled like 
jewels. 


Three and thirty times he sang one and the same tune, 
and yet he was not weary. Every one would willingly have 
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heard him again. The Emperor, however, now wished the 
real nightingale to sing something — but where was she ? 
No one had noticed that she had flown out of the open 
window — flown away to her own green wood. 

“ A^Tiat is the meaning of this 1 ” said the Emperor ; and 
all the courtiers abused the nightingale, and called her a 
most_ungrateful creature. “We have the best bird at all 
events,” said they, and for the four and thirtieth time they 
heard the same tune, but still they did not quite know it, 
because it was so difficult. The music master praised the 
bird very highly ; indeed, ha declared it was superior to the 
real nightingale in every way. 

“ For see,” he said, “ with the real nightingale one could 
never reckon on what was coming, but everything is 
settled with the artificial bird. He will sing in this one 
way, and no other. This can be proved ; he can be 
taken to pieces, and the works can be shown — where the 
wheels lie, how they move, and ^ how one follou's from 
another.” 

“ That is just what I think,” said everybody ; and the 
artist received permission to show the bird to the people 
on the following Sunday. “They too shall hear him sing,” 
the Emperor said. So they heard him, and were as well 
pleased as if they had all been drinking tea 5 for it is tea that 
makes the Chinese merry. But the fisherman who had heard 
the real nightingale, said, “ It sounds very pretty, almost like 
the real bird ; but yet there is something wanting, I do not 
know what.” 

The real nightingale was banished from the empire. 

The artificial bird had his place on a silken cushion, close 
to the Emperor’s bed ; all the presents he received, gold and 
precious stones lay around him. He had been given the 
rank and title of “ High Imperial Toilet Singer.” 

And the music master wrote live and twenty volumes 
about the artificial bird, with the longest and most difiScult 
words that are to be found in the Chinese language. So, 
of course, all said they had read and understood them, 
otherwise they would have been stupid, and perhaps would 
have been flogged. 
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Thus it went on for a year. The Emperor, the court, 
and all the Chinese knew every note of the artificial bird s 
song by heart ; but that Avas the very reason why they 
enjoyed it so much — the}'^ could noAV sing Avith him. The 
little boys in the street sang “ zizizi, cluck, cluck, cluck . 
and the Emperor himself sang too. _ 

But one eA^ening, Avhen the bird Avas in full voice and 
the Emperor lay in bed and listened, suddenly there Avas 
a “ AA'hizz ” inside the bird. Then a spring cracke . 
“ Whir-r-r-r ” . Avent all the Avheels running round; and the 
music stopped. ' , , i,- 

The Emperor jumped quickly out of bed, and had his 
chief physician called ; but of what use could he be 1 Then 
a clockmaker Avas fetched ; and at last, after a great deal o 
discussion and consultation, the bird Avas in some measure 
put to rights again,; but the clockmaker said he must be 
spared much singing, for the pegs were almost Avorn out, 
and it was impossible to put in new ones, at least Avithou 

spoiling the music. , • i u* 

There was great lamentation, for now the artificial bir 
was allowed to sing only once a year, and even then there 
were difficulties. HoAvever, the music master made a 
speech full of his favourite long words, and said the bir 
was as good as ever ; and, of course, no one contradicte 
him. , ’ _ . 

"Wlien five years were passed away, a great affliction 
\nsited the whole empire, for the ■ Emperor was ill, and it 
was reported that he could not live. A new Emperor had 
already been chosen, and the people stood in the street, 
outside the palace, and asked the Prime Minister hoAV the 
Emperor Avas. 

“ Pooh ! ” said he, and shook his head. 

Cold and pale lay the Emperor in his magnificent bed. 
All the court believed him to be already dead, and every 
one'ran away to greet the new Emperor. 

But the Emperor was not yet dead. He could scarcely 
- breathe, hoAvever, and it appeared to him as though some- 
thing was sitting on his chest. He opened his eyes, and 
saw that it was Death. He had put on the Emperor’s 
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crown, and in one hand held the golden scimitar and in 
the other the splendid imperial banner. From under the 
folds of the thick velvet hangings the strangest-looking 
heads were peering forth, some with very ugly faces, and 
others with looks that were extremely gentle and lovely. 
These were the bad and good deeds of the Emperor, which 
were now all fixing their eyes upon him, whilst Death sat 
on his heart. 

“Do you know this? ” they whispered one after another. 
•' Do you remember that ? ” Aiid they began reproaching 
him in such a manner that the sweat broke out upon his 
forehead. 

“I have never known anything like it,” said the 
Emperor. " Music, music, the great Chinese drum ! ” cried 
ho; “let me not hear what they are saying.” 

They wont on, however; and Death, quite in the Chinese 
fashion, nodded his head to every word. 

“ Music, music ! ” cried the Emperor. “ You dear little 
golden bird ! sing, I pray you, sing ! — I have given you 
gold and precious stones, I have even hung my golden 
slippers round your neck — sing, I pray you, sing ! ” 

But the bird was silent. There was no one there to 
wind him up ; and without that he could not sing. Death 
continued to stare at the Emperor with his great hollow 
eyes ! And everywhere it was still, fearfully still J 

All at once came the sweetest music through the window. 
It was the little living nightingale who was sitting on a 
branch outside. She had heard of her Emperor’s severe 
illness, and was come to sing to him of comfort and hope. 
As she sang, the spectral forms became paler and paler ; the 
blood flowed more and more quickly through the Emperor’s 
feeble members; and even Death listened, and said, "Go 
on, little nightingale, go on.” 

" Will you give mo the bc.autiful golden sword ? Will 
you give me the rich banner ? and will you give me the 
Emperor’s crown ? ” said the bird. 

And Death gave up all these treasures for a song. And 
the nightingale sang on. She sang of the quiet churchyard 
where white roses blossom, where the lilac sends forth its 
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fragrance, and the fresh gi'ass is hcdowcd the tears of 
the° sorrowing friends of tho departed. Then Death was 
seized with a longing to sec his garden, and, like a cold 
white shadow. How out at the window. 

“Thanks, thanks, little bird,” said the Emperor. i 
know you well. I banished you from my realm, and 3 fOU 
have sung away those evil faces from my bed, and dea 
from my heart. How can I reward you 1 ” . • i . 

“ You have already rewarded me,” said the nightingale , 
“I have seen tears in your eyes, as when I sang to you 
for the first time. Those I shall never forget; they are 
the jewels that gladden a minstrel’s heart! _ But sleep 
now, and wake fresh and healthy. I will sing to you 
again.” _ 

And she sang — and the Emperor fell into a sweet sleep. 
Oh, how soft and refresliing it was ! 

The sun shone in at the window when he awoke, strong 
and healthy. Not one of his servants had returned, for 
they all believed him dead; only the nightingale still sa 
beside him and sang. _ 

“You shall always stay with me,” said the Emperor. 
“ You shall only sing when it pleases you, and the artificia 
bird I will break into a thousand pieces.” 

“ Do not so,” said the nightingale ; “ he has done wha ^ 
he could ; take care of him. I cannot stay in the palace , 
but let me come when I like. I will sit on the branches 
close to the window, in the evening, and sing to you, that 
you may become happy and have thoughts full of joy. 
■will sing to you of those who rejoice and of those who 
suffer. I will sing to you of all that is good or bad which 
is hidden from you. The little minstrel flies- afar to the 
fisherman’s hut, to the peasant’s cottage, to all who are fat 
•distant from you and your court. I love your heart more 
than your crown, and yet the crown has an odour of some- 
thing holy about it. I •will come ; I ■will sing. But you 
must promise me one thing.” 

“Everything,” said the Emperor. And now he stood m 
liis imperial splendour, which he had put on himself, and 
held to his heart the scimitar so hea^vy with gold. 
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“ One thing I bog of yon : let no one know thJit you 
have a little bird who tells you everything ; then all will go 
on well.” And the nightingale flew away. 

The attendants came in to look at their dead Emperor — 
and the Emperor said, “ Good-morning 1 ” 



THE TOP AND THE BALL 


A TOP and a ball wcro lying togotbor in a box, among o \ 
playthings, and the top said to the ball: “'\^hy s ou 
not become bride and bridegroom, since nre are thrown 

much together 1 ^ 

' But the ball, who was made of morocco, and tuougu 
herself a very fine young lady, would not even con escen 


to answer. 

The next day, the little boy to whom the playthings 
belonged came and painted the top red and ye ow, an 
drove a brass nail into the middle of it, and then ^ ® ? 

looked almost grand when he was spinning round, 
at me now ! ” said he to the ball 5 “ what do yo^ ^ 
Why should not wo become man and wife? Wc . 

other so well. You can jump and I can spin ; " 

bo easy to find a couple happier than we should be. 

“Indeed!” said the ball. “Perhaps you do 
that my father and mother were morocco slippers, an e 
I have a Spanish cork in my body.” ,, 

“ Yes, but I am made of mahogany,” said the top. 

Mayor made me with his own hands ; for he has a lathe o 
his own, and took great pleasure in turning me. 

“ Can I be sure of that 1 ” said the ball. , 

“May I never be whipped again if I lie,” eeid ® 

top. ' . 1 , 11 ■ 

“You can plead your cause very well,” said the ha , 

“ hut I am not at liberty to accept your proposal. I e™ 
good as engaged to a young swallow. Whenever I 
in the air, he puts his head out of his nest and says : ‘ Wi 
you 1 ’ I have said ‘ Yes ’ to him in my heart, and that is 
almost the same as being engaged. But I promise I wu 
never forget you ! ” 
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“Much good that -will be to me!” said the top; and 
they ceased speaking to each other. 

Next day the ball ■was taken out. The top saw her fly 
up like a bird into the air, till she went quite out of sigM. 
She came back, but every time she touched the ground she 
sprang higher than before. Either love, or the cork she 
had in her body, must have .been the cause of this. 

The ninth time she did not return, and though the boy 
sought and sought, he could not find her ; she was gone. 

“ I know well whore she is,” sighed the top ; “ she is in 
the swallow’s nest, and has married the swallow.” The 
more the top thought of her, the more beautiful did the ball 
appear. That she could not be his only made his love the 
stronger. That she had liked another better than him was 
very sad. He could not forget that 1 And he span and 
hummed, but was always thinking of the dear ball, who in 
his memory grew more and more lovely. Thus years 
passed, and his was now an old love. He himself was no 
longer young ! One day, however, he was gilded all over ; 
never before had he looked so handsome. He was now a 
gilt top, and span most bravely, humming all the time. 
Yes, that was famous 1 But one day he sprang too high, 
and he, too, was gone ! They sought and sought, even in 
the cellar ; but he was nowhere to be found. 

"Where could he be ? He had jumped into a barrel full 
of all sorts of rubbish — cabbage-stalks, sweepings, dust, and 
rain droppings that had fallen down from the gutter. 

“Well, this is a nice place,” said he. “My gay gilding 
will soon be spoiled here ; and what sort of trumpery can I 
have fallen in with ? ” And he peeped at a long cabbage- 
stalk which lay fearfully near him, and at a strange round 
thing somewhat like an apple. But it was not an apple ; it 
was an old ball that had lain for years in the gutter, and was 
quite soaked through. 

“ Thank goodness ! At last I see an equal, with whom I 
may speak,” said the ball, looking fixedly at the gilt top. 

“ I am made of real morocco, sewed together by a young 
lady’s hands, and I have Spanish cork in my body ; though 
to see me now, no one would think so. I was on the point 
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of marriage with the swallow w'hcn I fell into the gutter, 
There I lay for five 3 ’-oars, and at last was washed down into 
this place. I am now wot through. Only think what a 
wearisome time it is for a j’oung lady to ho in such a 
situation ! ” But the top answered not a word. Ho 
thought of his long-lost love, and the more he hoard the 
more certain he became that it was she. The servant-maid 
jiow came, and was going to turn the barrel over. 
“ Hurrah ! ” exclaimed she, “ there is the gilt top.” 

And the top was brought back to the play-room. It was 
used and admired as before ; but nothing more was heard of 
the ball, nor did the top over even speak of his old love ; for 
that feeling passed quickly away. How could it be other- 
wise, when ho found that she had lain five years in the 
gutter, and that she was so much altered that he scarcely 
knew her again ! 

AVho ever thinks highly of any one he meets in such a 
position 1 



LITTLE IDA’S ELOWEES 

“Mtt flowers are quite faded,” said little Ida. “Only 
yesterday evening they were so pretty, and now they are 
all drooping ! "l^Tiat can be the reason of it 1 ” asked she 
of the -student who was sitting on the sofa. He was a 
great favourite with her, because he used to tell her stories, 
and cut out all sorts of pretty things for her in paper : 
hearts, and little ladies dancing in them ; flowers ; high 
castles w’ith doors that could open. He was a charming 
student. 

“ Do you not know 1 ” he asked. “ Your flowers went to 
a ball last night, and are tired; that is why they all hang 
their heads.” 

“ Surely flowers cannot dance ! ” cried little Ida. 

“Of course they can dance!” said the student. “When 
it is dark, and we are all gone to bed, they jump about as 
merrily as possible. They have a ball almost every night.” 

" May children go to the ball too ? ” asked Ida. 

“Yes,” said the student; “daisies and lilies of the 
valley.” 

“And where do the pretty flowers dance 1” asked the 
child. 

“Have you never been in the large garden in front of 
the King’s beautiful summer palace, the garden so full of 
flowers 1 ” said the student. 

“I was there yesterday with my mother,” said Ida, 

* but there were no leaves on the trees, neither did I see 
a single flower. 'lYhat could have become of them 1 There 
were so many in the summer-time ! ” 

“They are now in the palace,” answered the student. 
“As soon as the King leaves his summer abode, and returns 
with all his court to the town, the flowers also hasten out 
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of tlio gatflnn and into tlio palace, whore they enjoy them- 
selves very much. Oh ! if you could but sec them ! The 
two loveliest roses sit on the throne, and act King and 
Queen. The red cockscombs then arrange themselves in 
rows before them, bowing very low. These are the gentle- 
men of the bedchamber. After that the prettiest among 
the flowers come in, and open the ball. The blue violets 
are for little naval cadets, and they begin dancing with the 
hyacinths and crocuses, who take the part of }’oung ladies. 
The tulips and the ball orange-lilies are old dowagers, whoso 
business it is to sec that everything goes on with perfect 
propriety.” 

“But,” asked little Ida, “may the flowers when they 
choose give their ball in the King’s palace 1 ” 

“ No one knows anything about it,” replied the student. 
“Perhaps once during the night the old chamberlain may 
come in, with his great bunch of keys, to see that all is 
right ; but as soon as the flowers hear the clanking of the 
keys they are quite still, and hide themselves behind the 
long silk window curtains. ‘I smell flowers here,’ says the 
old chamberlain, bub he is not able to find them.” 

“ That is very funny,” said Ida, clapping her little hands ; 
“ but could not I see the flowers 1 ” 

“ To be sure you could ! ” answered the student. “ You 
have only to peep in at the window next time you go to 
the palace. I did so to-day, and saw a long yellow lily 
lying on the sofa. That was a court lady.” 

“ Can the flowers in the Botanic Garden go there too 1 ’ 
asked Ida. “ Can they go so far 1 ” 

“ Certainly, for flowers can fly if they wish,” replied 
he. “The pretty red and yellow butterflies, that look so 
much like flowers, are in fact nothing else. They jump 
from their stalks, move their petals as if they were little 
wings, and fly about. As a reward for always behaving 
themselves well, they are allowed, instead of sitting quietly 
on their stalks, to flutter hither and thither all day long, 
till wings actually grow out of their petals. It may be 
that the flowers in the Botanic Garden have not heard 
what merry-making goes on every night at the palace; 
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but I assure you, if, next time you go into tbc garden, you 
whisper to one of the flowers that a ball is to be given at 
night at the castle, the news will he rejjeated from flower to 
flower, and thither they will all fly. Then, should the 
professor come into the garden and find all his flowers gone, 
he will wonder what is become of them.” 

“Indeed!” said Ida, “But how can the flowers repeat 
to each other what I say to them ? I am sure flowers 
cannot speak,” 

“No, they cannot speak, you are right there,” answered 
the student j “but they make themselves understood by 
signs. Have you never seen them move to and fro at the 
least breath of air ? In that they can understand each 
other as well as we can by talking.” 

“And does the professor understand their signs?” 
asked Ida. 

“ Certainly I ” said the student. “ One morning he 
came into the garden, and saw a tall nettle was making signs 
to a pretty red carnation. ‘You are so beautiful,’ it was 
saying, ‘and I love you so much!’ But the professor 
could not allow such things, so clapped his hands on the 
nettle’s leaves, which, as you know, are its fingers, and 
the leaves stung him sharply, and since then he has never 
dared to touch a nettle.” 

“ Ha, ha ! ” laughed little Ida, “ that was funny.” 

“ AVhat do you mean,” said a tiresome lawyer, who had 
come on a visit and was sitting on the sofa, “ by putting 
such things into children’s heads?” He could not bear 
the student, and always used to scold when ho saw him 
cutting out funny figures — as, for instance, a man on the 
gallows holding a heart in his hand, meant for a heart- 
stealer ; or an old witch riding on a broomstick and carrying 
her husband on the tip of her nose. The lawj-er did not 
like these jokes, and used to say as he had just said, 

“ How can any one put such nonsense into a child’s head ? 
"WTiat silly fancies they are ! ” 

But little Ida thought what the student had told her 
about the flowers was very wonderful, and she could not 
leave ofT thinking of it. She was now sure that her 
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flowers hung their heads hcciusc they were tired with 
danciii" so much the nisiht before. So she took them to the 
pretty little table in her room where her playthings lay. 
Her doll lay sleeping in the cradle, but Ida said to her, 
"You must get up,- Sophy, and be content to sleep to-night 
in the table-drawer, for the poor flowers arc ill, and must 
.sleep in your bed ; perhaps they will be well again by 
to-morrow.” She then took out the doll, who said not a 
ATord but looked vc.xcd and cross at having to give up her 
cradle to the flowers. 

Ida then laid the flowers in the doll’s bed, drew the 
quilt over them, and told them to lie quite still svbilst she 
made some tea for them, so that they might be quite well 
again the next day. And she drew the curtains round the 
bed, so that the sun might not dazzle their eyes. 

All the evening she thought of nothing but the student’s 
Avords ; and just before she Avent to bod she ran up to the 
window, Avhcrc her mother’s tulips and hyacinths stood 
behind the blinds, and whispered to them, “I know very 
well that you arc going to a ball to-night.” But the flowers 
moved not a leaf, and seemed not to haA'e heard lier. 

After she was in bed she thought for a long time how 
delightful it must be to see the flowers dancing in the 
King’s palace j and she said to herself, “ I wonder whether 
my flowers haA*e been there 7 ” • And while she was wonder- 
ing she fell asleep. During the night she awoke. She had 
been dreaming of the student and the flowers, and of the 
lawyer who told her that the student was making game of 
her. All was still in the room, the night-lamp was burning 
on the table, and her father and mother were both asleep. 

“I wonder whether my flowers are still in Sophy’s bed 7 ” 
said she. " I should very much like to know.” She raised 
herself a little, and looking towards the door, which stood 
half open, she saw that the flowers and all her playthings 
were just as she had left them. She listened, and it seemed 
to her as if some one must be playing on the piano ; but 
the tones were lower and sweeter than any she had ever 
heard before. 

‘ A ow my flowers must certainly be dancing in there,” 
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she thought, “ Oh, how I should lihe to see them ! ” But 
she dared not get up for fear of waking her father and 
mother. “If they would only come in here!” But the 
flowers did not come, and the piano sounded so sweetly. 
At last she could bear it no longer. She must see the 
dancing. So she crept lightly out of bed, and stole towards 
the door of the room. Oh, what wonderful things she saw 
then ! 

No night-lamp was burning; but it was quite light in 
the room, for the moon shone through the window, upon 
the floor. All the hyacinths and tulips stood there in two 
rows, whilst their empty pots might still be seen in front of 
the windows. The flowers were dancing gracefully holding 
each other by their long green leaves as they turned round. 
At the piano sat a large yellow lily, which Ida felt sure 
she must have seen before, for she remembered the student 
saying that this flower was very much like Miss Laura, one 
of Ida’s friends ; and how every one had laughed. Now she 
herself saw that the lily was very like her friend, for it had 
exactly her way of playing, bowing its long yellow face now 
to one side, now to the other, and nodding its head to mark 
the time. A tall blue crocus now stepped forward, sprang 
upon the table on which lay Ida’s playthings, went straight 
up to the bed, and drew back the curtains. There lay the 
sick flowers ; but they got up at once and greeted the other 
flowers, who invited them to dance with them. The sick 
flowers looked quite well again, and danced as merrily, as 
the rest. 

Suddenly a noise, as of something falling from the table, 
was heard. Ida cast a glance that way, and saw that it was 
the rod which she had found on her bed on the morning of 
Shrove Tuesday, and which seemed desirou? of taking its 
place among the flowers. It was certainly a very pretty 
rod, and a little wax doll was fixed on the top of it, wearing 
a hat as broad-brimmed as the lawyer’s, with a blue and 
red ribbon tied round it. The rod hopped about in the 
middle of the flowers, and stamped the floor merrily. It 
was dancing the Mazurka, which the flowers could not dance 
because they were so light-footed. 
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All :it once tlio wax doll on the rod swelled out to a 
giant, tall and broad, and exclaimed in a loud voice, “How 
can anj' one put such nonsense into child's head ? Y hat 
silly fjincies they arc!” And now the doll looked as much 
like the lawyer in his broad-brimmed hat ns one drop of 
water looks like another. Its face looked as yellow and 
peevish as his. The paper {lowers on the rod, however, 
pinched its thin legs, Avhcrcupon it shrunk tij) and was 
again a little wa.K doll. Little Ida thought this ecctic so 
droll that she could not help laughing. The company, 
however, did not notice it, for the rod contiiuicd to stamp 
about, and the doll-lawyer was obliged to dance too, -whether 
he would or no, and make himself now thin, now thick, 
now tall, now short, till at last the flowers interceded for 
him, and the rod then left him in peace. 

A loud knocking was now heard from the drawer^ in 
which lay Ida’s doll. It was Sophy who made the noise. 
She put her head out of the drawer and asked in great 
astonishment, “ Is there a ball here ? Why has no one told 
me of it 1 ’’ 

“ Will \’ou dance with me 1 ” asked the nut-crackers. 

“ Certainly you are a very fit person to dance with me ! 
said Sophy, turning her back to him. She then sat doivn 
on the table, expecting that one of the flowers would come 
and ask her to dance, but no one came. She coughed 
“Hem! hem!” — still no one came. Meantime the nut- 
crackers danced by himself. 

As no flowers came forward to ask Sophy to dance, all 
at once she let herself fall down on the floor, which made 
a great noise, and all the flowers ran up to ask her whether 
she had hurt herself. Fortunately she was not at all hurt. 
The flowers were now all very polite, especially Ida’s flowers, 
who thanked her for the nice bed in which they had slept. 
Then they led her into the middle of the room where the 
moon shone and danced with her, whilst all the other flowers 
stood in a circle round them. Sophy was now quite happjq 
and begged Ida’s flowers to make use of hejr bed again after 
the ball, as she did not at all mind sleenins one night in the 
table-drawer. 
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But the flowers said, “We owe you many thanks for 
your kindness, but we shall not live long enough to need it ; 
we shall be quite dead by to-morrow. Still, please ask little 
Ida to bury us in the garden near her canary-bird; then 
next summer we shall wake again and be even more beauti- 
ful than we have been this, year.” 

“No, you must not die!” replied Sophy, as she kissed 
the flowers. 

Just then the door was suddenly opened, and a number 
of flowers danced in. Ida could not understand where these 
flowers came from, unless from the King’s Garden. First 
came two lovely roses wearing golden crowns. These were 
the King and Queen. Then followed stocks and pinks, 
bowing to all who were present. They had also a band 
with them. Great poppies and peonies blew upon the shells 
of peas till they were quite red in the face, whilst blue and 
white campanulas rang a merry peal on their bells. Then 
came a great many other flowers ; violets, daisies, lilies of 
the valley, narcissuses, and others, who all moved so 
^acefully that it was delightful to see them. 

At last, these happy flowers wished one another “ Good- 
night ” ; and little Ida crept into bed to dream of all the 
beautiful things she had seen. 

Next morning, as soon as she was dressed, she went to 
her little table to see if her flowers were there. She drew 
aside the bed-curtains — ^yes ! there lay the flowers, but they 
were to-day much more faded than yesterday. Sophy too 
was lying in the drawer, but she looked very sleepy. 

“ Do you remember what the flowers told you to say to 
me ? ” asked little Ida. But Sophy looked stupid, and did 
not say a word. 

“You are not at all good !” said Ida, "and yet all the 
flowers let you dance with them.” She then chose out from 
her playthings a little pasteboard box with birds painted 
on it, and in it she placed the faded flowers. “ That shall 
be your coffin,” said she, “ and when my cousins come to 
see me, they shall go with me to bury you in the garden, 
in order that next summer you may bloom again, and be 
still more beautiful than you have been this year.” 
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The two cousiiifi of whom fiho spoke ivcrc two lively hoys, 
called James and Adolphus. Their father had given them 
two new cross-bows, which they’ brought with them to show 
to Ida. She then told them of the poor flowens that were 
dead, and were to bo buried in the garden. The two boy’s 
walked in front with their bows .slung across their shouldcr.s, 
and little Ida followed carrying the dead flowers in their 
pretty’ coflTin. A grave wa.s dug for them in the garden. 
Ida kissed the flowers once more, then laid the box 
down in the hollow, and James and Adolphus shot arrows 
over the grave with their cross-bows, for they liad neither 
guns nor cannon. 
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There is no one in the whole world who knows so many 
stories as the Sandman, or who can tell them so well. 

In the evening, when children are sitting quietly at table, 
or on their little stools, he tabes off his shoes, comes softly 
upstairs, opens the door very gently, and throws sand in 
their eyes; just enough to hinder the children from keep- 
ing them open and seeing him. He then glides behind 
them, and breathes lightly, very lightly, upon their necks, 
and thereupon their heads become very heavy. But it does 
them no harm, for the Sandman means it kindly. He only 
wants the children to be quiet, and they are never quiet 
but when they are in bed and asleep. They must be quiet, 
that he may tell them his stories. 

When the children are asleep, the Sandman sits down 
upon the bed. He is gaily dressed ; his coat is of silk, but 
of what colour it is impossible to say, for it seems now 
green, now red, now blue, according to the light. Under 
each arm he carries an umbrella. One, which has pictures 
painted on it, he holds over good children, and then they have 
the most delightful dreams all night long; and the other, 
which has nothing on it, he holds over naughty children, 
so that they sleep heavily, and awake in the morning 
without having dreamed at all. 

Now let us hear what stories the Sandman told to a 
little boy named Hialmar, to whom he came every evening 
for a whole week. 


Monday 

“Listen to me,” said the Sandman, as soon as he had 
got Hialmar into bed, “and I will decorate your room.” 
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AYhile ho was speaking;, the flowers in tlie flower-pots grow 
up into large trees, whose long hranehes strctclicd to the 
ceiling and spread along the walls, so that the room looked 
lilce a beatitiful arbour. All the brandies were laden with 
flower.s, every flower more beautiful even than the rose, and 
more fragrant. Moreover, could 3 "ou have tasted them you 
would have found them sweeter than sugar. Fruit, which 
shone like gold, hung from the trees, and dumplings full of 
currants. Never was the like seen before. But, at the 
same time, a loud wailing was heard in the table-drawer, 
where Hialmar’s school-books were kept. 

“ What is the matter ? ” said the Sandman, going up to 
the table, and taking out the drawer. There lay the slate, 
on which the figures were pressing and squeezing together, 
because a wrong figure had got into the sum, so that it was 
near falling to pieces. The pencil hopped and skipped 
about like a little dog ; he wanted to help the sum, but he 
could nob. And a little farther off lay HialmaFs copy-book. 
At the beginning of every line on each page stood a large 
letter with a little letter by its side; this was the copy. 
And after them stood other letters intended to look like the 
copy. Hialmar had written these ; but they seemed to 
have fallen over the lines, upon which they ought to have 
stood. 

“Look, this is the way you must hold yourselves,” said 
the copy ; “ look, slanting just so, and turning round with 
a jerk.” 

“Oh! we would do so willingly,” s.aid Hialmar’s letters; 
“but we cannot, we are so badly made !” 

“Then you shall have some of the children’s physic,” 
said the Sandman. 

“ Oh no i ” cried they, and stood so straight that it was 
a pleasure to see them. 

“Well, I cannot tell you any more stories now,” said 
the Sandman ; “ I must drill these letters : right, left, right, 
left ! ” So he drilled the letters till they looked as straight 
and perfect as only the letters in a copy can be. However, 
when Hialmar looked at them the next morning, they were 
as miserable and badly formed as before. 
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Tuesday 

As soon as Ilialmar was in bed, the Sandman touched 
with bis magic wand all the pieces of furniture in the room. 
Thereupon they all began to chatter, and each piece talked 
only about itself, excepting the spittoon, who stood quite 
still, and was much vexed at their being so vain, all chatter- 
ing about thomsolvcs, without ever thinking of him, who 
stood so modestly in the corner and sulTercd himself to be 
spat upon. 

Over the chest of drawers hung a large picture in a gilt 
frame. The picture was a landscape showing tall old trees, 
flowers blossoming in the grass, and a river that wound its 
way through the wood and past many a grand old castle 
till it reached the sea. 

The Sandman touched the picture with his magic wand ; 
and immediately the birds began to sing, the branches waved 
to and fro, and the clouds sailed by, casting their shadows 
over the fields below. 

The Sandman then lifted little Hialmar up to the frame, 
'and put his feet into the picture. There he stood amid the 
tall grass. Ho ran to the water’s edge, and sat down in a 
little boat that was painted red and white and had sails 
glittering like silver. Six swans, with golden wreaths round 
their necks and bright blue stars upon their heads, drew the 
boat along close to a green wood, where the trees wore 
telling stories about robbers and witches, and the flowers 
were talking of the pretty little fairies, and of what the 
butterflies had said to them. 

Lovely fishes, with scales like gold and silver, swam 
behind the boat, every now and then leaping up so that the 
water was splashed over Hialmar’s head j birds red and blue, 
great and small, flew after him in two long rows ; the gnats 
danced, and the cockchafers sang “Boom, boom.” They all 
wished to go with Hialmar, and every one of them bad a 
story to toll. 

A pleasant voyage that w'as. The woods were now close 
and dark ; now Hire beautiful gardens beaming with flowers 
and sunshine. Large palaces built of glass and marble rose 
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from among the trees; and on the balconies stood young 
princesses. These ^vere all little girls Avhom Hialinar kne« 
Avell, and with whom he had often played. Ihcy strctchc 
out their hands to him, each holding a pretty little hear 
made of sugar, such as is scon in confectionei s stiops. 
Hialmar seized the end of one of these little hearts as e 
sailed by, and a princess kept hold of the other, so cac i go 
half— the princess the smaller, Hialmar the larger. At over} 
castle gate a little prince was keeping guard. Each shou o 
a golden scimitar, and showered down raisins and tin • 

You could SCO at once that those were true princes. la » 
sailed sometimes through woods, sometimes througn o y 
halls, or through busy towns. He sailed through the ow 
where the nurse lived who had cared for him vhen e 
a baby, and who loved him so much. She nodde . 
beckoned to him as ho passed by, and sang the song 
herself had written and sent to him — 


Beloved Hialmar, my baby dear, 

My constant thoughts on thee attend : 

On cheeks, and moxith, and eyes so clear 
I shower my kisses without end. 

With joy your first lisped v ord I heard, 

And now to thee Adieu must say. 

M.ay God my nursling angel guard 
In every hour ; I fondly pray. 

And all the birds sang with her, the flowers danced 
their stalks, and the old trees nodded their heads whils 
Sandman told stories to them also. 


AVednesday 

How the rain was pouring down ! Hialmar could he^ ^ 
even in his sleep, and when the Sandman opened the win o 
the water came up to the window-sill. There was qui e 
lake in front of the house, and on it a lovely ship. 

“Will you sail with me, little Hialmar?” said the 
man. “If you will, you shall visit foreign lands to-nig h 
and be here again by the morning.” 
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And now Hialmar, dressed in bis Sunday clothes, was in 
the ship. The weather cleared up at once, and they floated 
down the street, round the church, and were soon sailing 
upon the wide rolling sea. They quickly lost sight of land, 
and could see only a flight of storks, who had left their OAvn 
country and wore going to a warmer one. The storks were 
flying one after another, and had already been flying a long 
time. One of them was so weary that his wings could 
scarcely bear him up any longer. He was the last of the 
row, and was soon far behind the others. He sank lower 
and lower, with his wings outspread. He still tided to move 
them, but it was all in vain. His wings touched the ship’s 
cordage, ho slid down the sail, and — crash ! there he stood 
on the deck. 

So the cabin-boy caught him and put him where the 
hens, and ducks, and turkeys were kept. The poor stork 
stood amongst them quite dazed. 

"Only look, what a foolish fellow!” said all the hens. 
And the turkey-cock made himself as big as he could, and 
asked him who he was ; and the ducks waddled backwards 
and cried “ Quack, quack ! ” 

The stork then told them about warm Africa, about the 
pyramids, and about the ostrich, who races across the desert 
like a wild horse j but the ducks did not understand him, 
and quacked to each other, “ Isn’t he very stupid ! ” 

“Yes, indeed he is stupid!” said the turkey-cock, and 
began to gobble. 

So the stork was silent, and thought of Africa. “You 
have really very pretty slender legs ! ” said the turkey-cock. 

“ What did they cost you a yard ! ” 

“Quack, quack, quack,” all the ducks began to titter; 
but the stork seemed not to have heard the question. 

“You might just as well have laughed with them,” said 
the turkey-cock to him. "It was a capital joke! But 
perhaps it was too deep for you ? Ah ! ah ! isn’t he clever ? 
Let us have some fun while ho is here.” And then he 
gobbled, the hens cackled, and the ducks quacked. What a 
dreadful noise they made with their fun ! 

But Hialmar went to the hen-house, opened the door, and 

( B o6i F 
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called the stork, who at once jumped on deck. He had now 
rested himself and ho looked happy, and nodded his head to 
Hialmar, as if to thank him. Ho thon spread his wings and 
flow away — whilst the hens cackled, tho ducks quacked, and 
tho turkey -cock turned red as fire. 

“ To-morrow, wo Avill have you all made into soup ! ” said 
Hialmar; whereupon ho awoke, and found himself in his 
own little bed. A strange journey had tho Sandman taken 
him that night ! 

THpitSDAY 

“ I’ll tell you what 1 ” ^aid tho Sandman, “ do not be 
afraid, and you shall see a little mouse ! ” Then he held out 
his hand, with the pretty little animal in it. “ She is come 
to invite j’'ou to a wedding ; there are two little mice here, 
who intend this very night to be married. They live under 
the floor of the dining-room, so theirs must be a pretty house. 

“ But how can I get through tho little hole 1 ” asked 
Hialmar. ^ 

“Let me take care of that,” said the Sandman. “I 
will make you very little ! ” and he touched Hialmar 
with his magic wand, and he became smaller and smaller, 
till at last he was no larger than his own fingers. “ Now, 
you can borrow the tin soldier’s clothes ; I think they will 
just fit you; and it looks so grand to wear uniform when 
you are in company.” 

Ah yes ! ” said Hialmar, and in another moment he was 
dressed like the prettiest little tin soldier. 

“ Will you be so good as to sit down in your mother s 
thimble?” said the little mouse, “and I shall have the 
pleasure of drawing you to the wedding.” 

“ Will your ladyship really take so much trouble ? ” said 
Hialmar. And away they went to the mouse’s wedding. 

They first came to a long passage under the floor, just 
high enough for the thimble to be drawn along through it. 
It was lighted throughout with toadstools. 

“ Is there not a pleasant smell here ? ” said the mouse who 
was drawing the thimble. “ The passage has been smeared 
with rind of bacon. There is nothing more delightful ! ’’ 
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They now entered the bridal hall. The lady mice stood 
on the right hand, whispering together, seemingly very 
merry; on- the left side stood the gentlemen mice stroking 
their -srhiskors ivith their paws. In the middle of the room, 
in the scooped-out rind of a cheese, the bride and bridegroom 
were standing kissing each other before the eyes of all 
present. The whole room, like the passage, was smeared 
with the rind of bacon. This was all the entertainment 
given. For dessert, however, a pea was brought out, in 
which a little mouse belonging to the family had bitten the 
initials of the married couple. Was not this a splendid idea! 

All the mice said that it had been a very nice wedding, 
and that they had had a very happy evening. 

When it was all over, Hialmar returned home. He had 
certainly been in most distinguished company; but still, he 
felt as though he had rather lowered himself by becoming so 
small and wearing the uniform of a tin soldier. 

Friday 

“What are we to do to-night 1” asked Hialmar. 

“Why, I do not know whether you would like to go to 
another wedding?” said the Sandman. “The one of which 
I am now speaking is quite different from yesterday’s. 
Your sister’s big doll, that looks like a man and is called 
Herman, is going to marry the doll Bertha. It is also 
Bertha’s birthday; so they will doubtless receive a great 
many presents.” 

“Oh yes! I know that already,” said Hialmar. “When- 
ever the dolls want new clothes, my sister calls it either 
their birthday or their wedding-day. They must certainly 
have been married a hundred times already.” 

“Yes, but to-night they will be married for the hundred 
and first time; and when that is over they can never be 
married again. So this time the wedding will be a very 
grand affair indeed. Only look!” 

Hialmar looked at the table, where stood the little doll’s 
house. The windows wore lighted up, and tin soldiers pre* 
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sented arms at the door. The bride and bridegroom ■were 
sitting on the floor leaning against the leg of the table. 
The Sandman put on Hialmar’s grandmother’s black gown 
and married them. When the ceremony was over, all the 
furniture in the room began singing a pretty song which had 
been -written by the lead-pencil and went to the tune of the 
drummer’s tattoo : — 

Our joyous chorus cast to the blast ; 

ITow all forms are past, they are fast. 

Hurrah ! for bridal pair, both so fair ; 

Both made of leather rare, past compare ; 

And though both deaf and blind, never mind ; 

Bing forth our greetings kind, on the vrind. 

And now presents were brought to them. All eatables, 
however, they declined ; love was enough for them to live 
upon. 

"Shall we go to the country, or make a tour in some 
foreign land 1 ” asked the bridegroom. So the swallow, who 
had travelled a good deal, and the old hen, who had hatched 
five broods of chickens, were consulted. And the swallow 
spoke of those beautiful, warm countries where bunches of 
grapes, large and heavy, hang on the vines ; where the air is 
so balmy, and the mountains of various hues, such as are 
never known here. 

“ But then they have not our green cabbages ! ” said the 
hen. “One summer, I and all my chickens lived in the 
country. There was a gravel-pit, in which we might go and 
scrape about, and we had access to a garden that was full 
of green cabbages. Oh, how green they were ! I cannot 
imagine anything more beautiful ! ” 

“ But one cabbage looks exactly like another,” said tbt 
swallow ; “ and then we so often have wet weather here.” 

“ One gets accustomed to that,” said the hen. 

“ But it is so cold, it freezes.” 

“ That is good for the cabbages,” said the hen. “ But it 
can be warm sometimes. Did we not, four years ago, have 
a summer which lasted five weeks ? It was so hot that one 
could hardly breathe. Then, too, in this country, we have 
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no poisonous animals and we are free from robbers. He is a 
blockhead who does not think our country the most beautiful 
of all ! he does not deserve to live here 1 ” At these words, 
tears rolled down the hen’s cheeks. “I too have travelled j 
I have been twelve miles in a coop. There is no pleasure 
at all in travelling.” 

“ Yes, the hen is a sensible animal ! ” said the doll Bertha. 
“I do not wish to travel over the mountains. It is only 
going up to come down again. No, we will go to the 
gravel-pit, and walk in the garden among the cabbages.” 

And so it was settled. 


Saturday 

“ Now may I have some stories ? ” asked little Hialmar as 
soon as the Sandman had put him to sleep. 

“We shall have no time for them this evening,” said the 
Sandman, spreading his picture umbrella over him. “ Look 
at these Chinese ! ” The umbrella resembled a large Chinese 
plate, with blue trees and pointed bridges on which little 
Chinese men and women stood nodding their heads. 

“By to-morrow morning all the world must be made 
fine,” said the Sandman ; “ it is a festival day, it is Sunday. 
I must go to the church-tower, to see whether the little spirits 
of the church are rubbing the bells so as to make them 
sound sweetly. I must away to the fields, to see that the 
winds are sweeping the dust off the grass and leaves. I 
must take down the stars, also, to brighten them. I put 
them into my apron ; but first they must be numbered, and 
the holes in which they sit, up in the sky, must be numbered 
also, so that every one may return to his proper place ; else 
they would not sit firmly, and we should have too many 
falling stars.” 

“ Listen to me, Mr. Sandman,” said an old portrait which 
hung on the wall, near the bed. “Do you know that I 
am Hialmar’s great-grandfather? I am much obliged to 
you for telling the boy Tories; but you must not puzsle 
him. Stars cannot be taken down and brightened ; they 
are bodies like our earth.” 
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“ Many thanks, old great-grandfather ! ” said the Sand- 
man, “many thanks! You arc certainly very old, but I 
am older still. I know how to behave myself to high and 
low. Now you may tell the stories yourself.” So the 
Sandman walked off, taking his umbrella with him. 

“Well, I never!” said the portrait. “Dare one not 
even express an opinion nowadaj^s 1 ” Then Hialmar awoke. 


Sunday 

“ Good evening ! ” said the Sandman ; and Hialmar 
nodded his head to him, and jumped up to turn his great- 
grandfather’s portrait to the wall, in order that it might 
not interrupt him as it did yesterday. 

“ Now you shall tell me stories about the five green peas 
that all lived in one pod, and about the chickseed courting 
the chickweed, and about the darning-needle that wished 
to be fashionable and fancied herself a fine needle.” 

“One may have too much of a good thing,” said the 
Sandman. “I would rather show you something else; I 
will show you my brother. He never comes more than 
once to any one ; and whomsoever he visits, he takes on 
his horse, and tells him a story. He knows only two 
stories ; the one more delightful than any one in the world 
can imagine; the other so dreadful, it cannot be described.’ 

1 And the Sandman lifted little Hialmar up to the window, 
saying, “There is my brother, the other Sandman. He 
is also called Death ! You see he is not so frightful as he 
is shown in picture-books, where he seems to be all bones. 
No, he wears clothes embroidered with silver; a mantle of 
black velvet flies over his horse, behind him. See how he 
gallops ! ” 

And Hialmar saw the other Sandman ride on, and take 
old and young with him on his horse. Some he placed in 
front, and others behind ; but he always asked first what sort 
of mark-book they had to show. 

“Good,” they all replied. “Yes, but let me see it,” said 
he. So they were obliged to show it to him ; and all 
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those TTho had “Very Good” written in it wer^ put in 
front of the horse, and heard the story that was so delight- 
ful. But those who had “ Pretty Good ” or “Bad ” in 
their mark-book were made to get up behind, and listen 
to the dreadful story. They trembled and wept; they 
tried to jump down from the horse’s back, but that they 
could not, for they were as firmly fixed on it as if they 
had grown there. 

“Death is a most beautiful Sandman,” said Hialnjar. “I 
am not afraid of him.” 

“That you should not be,” said the Sandman, “only 
take care to have a good mark-book to show.” 

“This is very instructive,” muttered the grandfather’s 
portrait. “ It’s always good to give one’s opinion.” 

These are the stories of the Sandman ; perhaps , he may 
tell you more this very evening. 



THU.AIBYKIN' 


Oxen upon a time there was a woman who wished very 
much for a little child, but did not know where to find one. 
So at last she went to a witch and said to her: “I do so 
much wish to have a little child ; can you, who arc so wise, 
tell me where I can find one ? ” 

“I can readily do so," said the witch. “There is 
nothing easier. Here is a barley corn, bub it is quite unlike 
those that grow in the farmers’ fields and that the fowls 
eat. Put it into a flower-pot and wait and see what 
takes place.” 

" Oh, thank you so much,” said the woman, giving the 
witch twelve shillings, which was the price she asked for hcl 
barley corn. Thereafter she went straight home and planted 
the barley corn, and at once a large handsome flower sprang 
up. It looked something like a tulip, but its leaves were 
as tightly closed as if they were the leaves of a bud. “ What 
a lovely flower ! ” said the woman, kissing its red and golden 
coloured leaves. At her kiss the leaves burst open with a 
crack and she saw that it was really a tulip such as one can 
see almost anywhere. But lo! in the very centre of the 
blossom, on one of the green velvet stamens, sat a tiny 
maiden, a delicate and graceful little creature, scarcely half 
as long as a thumb • and when the woman saw her she called 
her Thumbykin, because she was so small. 

A finely polished walnut shell formed her cradle, and 
therein, on a bed of violets, under a rose-leaf coverlet, 
Thumbykin slept soundly at night. During the day she 
amused herself by floating across a plate full of water in 
a large tulip-leaf which served her for a boat. The woman 
had placed the plate of water on a table, and put a wreath 
of flowers round the edge of it, and from side to side of 
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tlio plate the little maiden rowed herself with two oars 
made of white horse-hair. It was pretty to see her, and 
prettier still to hear her singing in a voice as clear as a 
tiny silver hell. Such singing certainly had never before 
been heard. 

One night as she lay asleep in her 'pretty little bed, a 
large ugly old toad crept through a broken pane in the 
window and leapt up on the table. “ "WTiat a lovely little 
creature this is ! ” she thought, “ and what a charming 
wife she would make for m}' son ! ” So she took up the 
walnut shell in which the little maiden lay asleep under 
her coverlet of rose-leaf, and leapt with it through the 
window, and so hopped back again into the garden. 

Now through the garden a broad stream flowed, and in 
its marshy banks the old toad lived with her son. He was 
uglier even than his mother, and when he saw the pretty 
little maiden in her beautiful bed he was able only in his 
harsh voice to cry, “ Croak, croak, croak.” 

“Don’t make such a noise,” said the old toad, “or you 
will wake her and then she may fly away, for she is as 
light as thistle down. We wUl put her on one of the large 
water-lily leaves that grow in the middle of the stream. 
It will seem an island to her; she is so small. She will 
not be able to get away from it, and we shall have plenty 
of time to get ready the state-room under the marsh, where 
you are to live when you are married.” 

Out in the middle of the stream grew a number of water, 
lilies, with broad green leaves that floated on the top of the 
water. The largest of these leaves seemed much farther off 
than any of the rest, and thither the old toad swam, carrying 
with her the walnut shell in which Thumbykin still lay 
sound asleep. 

Very early in the morning the poor little creature awoke, 
and when she saw where she was she began to cry bitterly, 
for all round the leaf on which she was there was water, 
and she could see no way of ever reaching the land. 

Meanwhile, down in the marsh the old toad was as busy 
as possible decking out her room with s,. "pUow 

rushes, so as to make it pretty and ■> 1 
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danghtcr-in-law. ^Yhcn she had finished her •work she 
swam out ivith her ugly son to the leaf whore she had 
placed poor Thumbjddn, She wished to carry off the 
pretty bed, that she might put it in the bridal chamber to 
bo ready for the bride. To the little maiden the old toad 
in the water bowed low and said, “Hero is my son. He is 
to he your husband, and you will have a very happy life 
together in the fine house I have prepared for you down in 
the marsh by the stream.” 

“Croak, croak, croak,” was all the ugly son could say 
for himself. 

So the old toad and her son took up the pretty little 
cradle and swam away with it, lca^^ng Thumbykin sitting 
weeping all alone on the green lily-leaf. She could not 
bear to think of living all alone with the old toad, and of 
having her ugly son for a husband. 

Now the little fishes, who had been swimming about in 
the water, and had seen the old toad and had heard every 
word she said, leaped up till their heads were above the 
water, so that they might see the little girl ; and when they 
caught sight of her they saw that she was very pretty, and 
they felt very sorry that any one so pretty should have to 
go and live with the ugly toads. 

“ No, no ! ” said they. “ Such a thing must never be 
allowed.” 

So all the little fishes gathered together in the water 
round the green stalk of the leaf on which the little maiden 
stood, and they bit the stalk with their teeth until at last 
they bit it through. Then away went the leaf' sailing 
quickly down the stream, and carrjdng Thumbykin far 
away where the toad could never reach her. 

Past' many towns she sailed, and when the birds in the 
bushes saw her they sang, “‘\Vhat a lovely little girl!” 
On floated the leaf, carrying her farther and farther away,, 
until at last she came to another land. Round her head a 
pretty little white butterfly kept . constantly fluttering, till 
at last it settled on the leaf. He was greatly pleased with 
Thumbykin, and she was glad of it, for it was not possible 
now that the ugly toad could ever reach her, and the land 
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through which she was sailing was very beautiful, and the 
sun shone on the water till it glowed and sparkled like 
silver. So Thumbykin took off her sash and tied one end 
of it round the butterfly, and fixed the other end to the leaf, 
which now sped on much faster than before, having the 
butterfly for a sail, and took the little maiden with it. 

Presently a great cockchafer flew past. The moment he 
caught sight of the maiden he seized her, putting his claws 
round her slim waist, and away he flew with her into a 
tree. But the green leaf floated on down the river, and the 
butterfly flew with it ; for he was tied to the leaf, and could 
not get awajt 

Oh, how frightened Thumbykin was when the cockchafer 
flew away with her into the tree ! She was sorry, too, for 
the pretty white butterfly which she had tied to the leaf ; 
for, if he could not free himself, he would certainly die of 
hunger. But the cockchafer did not worry himself about 
that. He sat down beside her on one of the leaves of the 
tree, and gave her some honey from a flower to eat, and told 
her that she was very pretty, though not at all like a 
cockchafer. In a little all the cockchafers that lived in the 
tree came to visit' her. They stared their hardest at 
Thumbykin, and one young lady cockchafer said, “BTiy, 
‘she has only two legs ! How ugly that looks !” “She has 
no feelers," said another ; “ how stupid she must be ! ” 
“How slender her waist is!” said a third. “Pooh! she 
looks just like a human being.” 

“ How ugly she is ! ” said all the lady cockchafers. 
Thumbykin was really very lovely, and the cockchafer 
who had carried her ofiT thought so ; but when they all said 
she was ugly, he began to think that it must be true. So 
he would have nothing more to say to Thumbykin, but 
told her that she might go where she pleased. Then the 
cockchafers flew down with her from the tree, and placed 
her on a daisy, and Thumbykin wept because she thought 
she was so ugly that the cockchafers would have nothing to 
say to her. And all the time she was in reality one of the 
loveliest creatures in the world, and as tender and delicate 
as a rose-leaf. 
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All the Bummer through poor Tlnimbykin lived all alone 
in the forest. She wove for hcr.'’clf a little bed with blade.? 
of grass, and she hung it up under a clovcr-lcaf so that .she 
might be Eheltercd from the rain. For food .she sucked the 
hono}' from the flowers, and from the lc.avc5 every morning 
she drank the dew. So the Eummer and the autumn pas.^ed 
away, and then came the long cold avinlcr. The birds that 
had sung to her so sweetly had all flown aw.aj’^ j the trees 
had lost their leaves, and .the flowers were withered. The 
great clover-leaf under whose shelter .she had lived was now 
rolled together and shrivelled up, and nothing of it was left 
but a yellow withered stalk. 

Poor Thumbykin felt very, very cold, for her clothes 
were torn, and she was such a frail, delicate little thing th.at 
she ne.arly died. The snow, too, began to fall, and each 
flake, as it fell on her, was like a whole shovelful falling on 
one of us ; for we arc tall, and she was only about an inch 
high. Then she rolled herself up in a dry leafj but it 
cracked in the middle, and there was no wannth in it, so 
she shivered with cold. Very near the wood in which she 
had been living there was a large corn-field, but the com 
had been cut long before this, and there was nothing left 
but the hard, dry stubble standing up out of the frozen 
ground. To Thumbykin, going through it, it was like 
struggling through another forest; and, oh, how bitterly 
cold it was ! At last she came to the door of the house of 
a field-mouse, who lived in a hole under the stubble. It 
was a warm, cosy house, and the mouse was very happyj 
for she had a whole roomful of corn’, besides a kitchen and a 
fine dining-room. Poor little Thumbykin stood before the 
door of the house, just like a beggar girl, and prayed the 
mouse for a small bit of barley com, because she was 
starving, having had nothing to eat for the last two 
days. 

“ Poor little thing ! ” said the field-mouse, who was really 
a kind-hearted old creature, “come into my warm room 
and have dinner with me.” The mouse was greatly pleased 
with "niumbykin, so she said, “ If you like, you can spend 
the winter with me : of course you will keep my rooms 
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tidy and tell me stories. I am very fond of hearing 
stories.” 

Thumbykin did all the kind old mouse asked her ; and 
in return she was well treated and very comfortable. “ We 
shall have a visitor soon,” said the field-mouse to Thumby- 
kin one day ; “ my neighbour pays me a visit once a week. 
He is much richer than I am ; he has fine large rooms and 
wears a beautiful black velvet fur. If you could get him 
for a husband you would indeed be well off. He is blind 
though, poor man ! so you must tell him some of your 
prettiest stories.” But Thumbykin knew that the neigh- 
bour spoken of was only a mole, and she did not mean to 
trouble herself about him. 

The mole, however, came and paid his visit. He was 
dressed in his black velvet coat. 

“He is very learned and very rich,” whispered the old 
field-mouse to Thumbykin, “ and his house is twenty times 
larger than mine.” 

Rich no doubt he was, and learned too; but never 
having seen the sun or the beautiful flowers, he always 
spoke slightingly regarding them. Thiunbykin found that 
she had to sing to him ; so she sang, “ Lady-bird, lad^'-bird, 
fly away home,” and “ As I was going along, long, long,” 
and other pretty songs, and the mole at once fell deeply 
in love with her because she had such a sweet voice; 
but, being a prudent man, he said nothing about his 
feelings. 

A short time before this rdsit, the mole had dug a long 
underground passage between the two houses, and he gave 
the field-mouse and Thumbykin permission to walk in this 
passage whenever they pleased. But he told them that 
there was a dead bird lying in the passage, and he begged 
them not to be frightened by it. “The bird,” he said, 

“ was perfect, with beak and feathers all complete. It 
could not have been dead long, and had been buried just 
where he had made the passage.” Then the mole took a 
piece of rotten wood in his mouth, and it shone like fii-e in 
the darkness, and he went before them to light them through 
the long dark passage. AYhen they came to where the dead 
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bird lay the mole jmshed Lis broad nose through the ceiling 
BO as to make a hole. 

The daylight fell through the hole and shone on the body 
of the dead s^vallo^y. Its pretty wings were closely folded, 
and its head and claws were hidden under its feathers. The 
poor bird had undoubtedly died of cold. It made the little 
girl very sad to see it, for she dearly loved the little birds. 
All the summer through they had chirped and sung to 
please her. 

But the unfeeling mole thrust the swallow aside with 
his crooked legs, and said, “He will sing no more now. 
What a wretched thing it must be to be born a bird. Thank 
Heaven, none of my children will ever be birds. Birds can 
do nothing but cry Tweet, tw'cet ! and they ahvays starve 
to death in the winter.” 

“ Indeed, as a sensible man, you may well say so,” cried 
the field-mouse. “ What does his chirping and twittering 
do for a bird when the winter comes ? Can his tweet, 
tweet, appease his hunger, or keep him from being frozen 
to death 1 And yet it is thought to be very well bred ! ” 
Thumbykin did not speak ; but when the other twm turned 
their backs on the dead bird, she stooped down and smoothed 
aside the feathers that covered the head, and kissed rhe 
closed eyelids.” 

“Perhaps it was you who sang so sweetly to mo in the 
summer,” she said j “and how much pleasure you gave me, 
you dear pretty bird ! ” 

The mole then stopped up the hole through which the 
daylight came, and walked home wdth the ladies. But at 
night Thumbykin could not sleep ; so she got out of bed, 
and wove a fine large rug of soft hay. When she had 
finished it, she gathered together some soft flower down 
that she found in the field-mouse’s sitting-room j and she 
carried the rug and the down to the 'dead bird. The down 
was soft and warm like wool, and she put it carefully round 
him and spread the coverlet over him, that he might lie 
warm in the cold earth. 

<< you dear, pretty little bird,” said she; 

goo -bye. Thank you for all the sweet songs you sang in 
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the summer when the trees were green and the sun shone 
down warmly upon us.” Saying this she laid her head on 
the hreast of the bird, hut almost at once she raised it in 
surprise. It seemed as if something inside the bird was 
going “ thump, thump.” It was the swallow’s heart. The 
swallow had not been really dead but only numbed with the 
cold, and when the warmth again stole over him his life 
came back. 

In Autumn all the swallows fly away into warmer lands, 
and if one happens to linger too long, the cold strikes it, 
and it becomes frozen and falls down as if it were dead, and 
it lies where it falls and the cold snow covers it. 

Thumbykin trembled with fear, for the bird seemed very 
large in comparison with a little thing like herself, only an 
inch long. But her pity was stronger than her fear, and 
being a brave little girl, she covered the poor swallow more 
thickly with the down, and ran and brought a balsam leaf 
that she herself had used as a coverlet and spread it over 
the bird’s head. 

Next night she again stole into the passage to see him. 
He was still alive, but he was very weak, and could only 
open his eyes to look for a moment at his kind little 
nurse, who stood over him, holding in her hand a rotten 
piece of wood, for she had no other light. 

“Thank you, pretty little maiden,” whispered the sick 
swallow ; “ I am so nice and warm now that I shall soon get 
back my strength, and be able to fly about again in the 
warm sunshine.” 

“Alas !” said she. “You must wait for some time. It 
is too cold out of doors just now, it snows and freezes. 
You must stay in your warm bed, and I will take care of 
you.” 

Then she brought him some water in a flower-leaf ; and 
when he had drunk it he told her how he had wounded one 
of his wings in a thorn-bush and was not able to fly as fast 
as the other swallows ; how they flew away without him ; 
and how he fell senseless to the ground. He could not 
remember any more, and did not know how be came to be 
where he then lay. All the winter the swallow remained 
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underground, and Thumbykin nursed him ndth the tenderesfc 
care. She did not say a word about the sick swallow to the 
mole or to the field-mouse, for they did not like birds. 
Soon the spring came, and the sun warmed the earth, and 
the swallow said good-bye to his kind little nurse. She 
opened the hole in the ceiling which the mole had made, 
and the glorious sunshine poured into the passage, and the 
swallow begged her to go away with him. “ She could sit on 
his back,” he said ; “ and he would fly away with her into the 
green woods.” But the little maiden knew that it would 
vex the old field-mouse if she left her in that way, so she 
said, “No, I cannot come.” 

“Good-bye then, good-bye, you pretty little darling,” 
said the swallow ; and away he flew into the sunshine. 
Thumbykin gazed after him and tears filled her eyes. She 
dearly loved the pretty swallow, whose life she had saved. 

“Joy, joy ! ” sang the bird as he flew away into the green 
woods. But poor Thumbyldn was very sorrowful. She was 
not able to get out into the warm sunshine for the corn 
which the farmer had sown in the field over the house of 
the field-mouse had grown up so high that it seemed a lofty 
and pathless wood to the little maiden who was only an 
inch high. 

“Now,” said the field-mouse to her one day, “you are 
going to be married, Thumbykin. My neighbour, the mole, 
has proposed for you. What a piece of luck for a poor girl 
like you ! You must begin at once to get your wedding 
clothes ready. You must have both woollen and linen, for 
nothing must be wanting in the wedding outfit of a moles 
bride.” 

Thumbykin had to set to work with the spindle, and the 
field-mouse hired four spiders who had to weave day and 
mght. Every evening the mole came to pay his ■\'isit, and 
he always spoke of the time when the summer would be 
over. Then he said they would be married. Just now the 
sun was so hot that it burned up the ground and made it 
as hard as a stone. But the little maiden was not at all 
^PPy- She thought the mole tiresome and did not like 
mm. In the morning when the sun rose, and in the evening 
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when he set, she used to creep out at the door, and when 
the wind blew aside the ears of corn so that she could catch 
a glimpse of the blue sky, she used to think how lovely it 
was in the light, and long to see her dear swallow once more. 
But he never came back again, for by this time he had flown 
far, far away into the green woods. When the autumn 
came, Thumbykin had her wedding outfit quite ready ; and 
the field-mouse said to her, “Well, Thumbykin, in a month 
now you shall be married." But the girl cried, and said she 
would never marry the tiresome mole. 

“ Nonsense, nonsense ! ” said the mouse, “Don’t be foolish 
or I shall bite you with my white teeth. The mole will 
make you a very handsome husband. The Queen herself 
does not wear such a handsome black velvet coat. He has, 
besides, a full kitchen and collar. You ought to be very 
thankful for your good fortune.” 

At length the wedding-day airivcd. The mole came to 
fetch his bride. Thumbykin would have to go away and 
live with him deep under the earth, and never again see the 
warm sun because he did not like it. The poor little maid 
was very sad at the thought of sa3’ing farewell to the 
beautiful sun : and as the field-mouse had permitted her to 
stand at the door, she went out to look at it once more, and 
to say farewell to it. 

“Farewell, dear bright sun !” she cried, stretching out her 
arms towards it. Then she walked a little awaj' from the 
house, for the corn had been cut, and there was onh* the drj’ 
stubble left in the fields. “Farewell, farewell I” .'he said 
again, throwing her arms round a little red flower that grew 
close beside her. "Give my love to the swallow, if you 
should ever see him again.” 

Suddenly a “Tweet, tweet ” sounded over her head. She 
looked up, and there was the swallow himself flying past 
As soon as ho spied Thumbykin he flerv to her with 
delight, and she told him her story, told him how un- 
willing she was to marry the stupid mole, and to live 
always under the earth, and never again sec the bright 
sun. As she told him about her marriage she could not 
help weeping. 

(D «1) 
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“ The cold "winter is coining now,” said the swallow, and 
I am going to fly away to a warmer land. Will you come 
with me 1 You can sit on my back. Tie yourself on with 
your girdle. Then we will fly far away from the ugly 
mole and his gloomy abode ; fly far away over the hills to 
warmer lands — lands where the sunshine is brighter than it 
is here, where there are lovely flowers, and where it is always 
summer. Fly, away with me now, dear little Thumbykin. 
Yon saved my life when I lay frozen in yonder blac 
tunnel.” 

“Yes, I will come with you,” said the little maiden. 
Then she sat down on the bird’s back with her feet resting 
on his outspread wings ; and she fastened her girdle to one 
of his stronger feathers. And the swallow rose high in o 
the air, and flew fast over forest and lake, and over t e 
snow-capped mountains. Poor Thumbykin would have een 
frozen, but she crept under the bird’s warm feathers, peeping 
out from time to time so that she might catch a glimpse o 
the beautiful lands over which they were passing.^ At as 
they reached the warm countries, where the sun shines muc 
more brightly than it does here, and where the sky seems 
twice as high above the earth. There by the wayside an 
on the hedges there grew purple and green and white grapes, 
and pale lemons and golden oranges hung from the trees in 
the woods. The air was fragrant with the scent of ® 
and balm, and along the country lanes ran beautiful children, 
playing with large gay butterflies. The farther the 
flew the more beautiful every place seemed to grow. A 
last they came to a lovely blue lake, and by the side of i > 
"shaded by stately green trees, stood a pure white marbe 
castle. It was an old building, and the "vine leaves twine 
round its lofty columns. At the top of these there were 
many swallows’ nests, and one of these was the nest of t e 
swallow who carried Thumbykin. _ . . 

“This is my house,” said the swallow; “but it woul 
not do for you to live here. Will you choose for yoursel 
one of those beautiful flowers ? — and I will put you down on 
it, and then you shall have everything you can wish to 
make you happy.” 
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“That mil be charming,” cried the little maiden; and 
she clapped her tiny hands. 

On the ground lay a large white marble pillar, which had 
fallen and been broken into three pieces. Between the 
pieces grew the most beautiful large white flowers. The 
swallow flew down with Thumbyldn and set her on one of 
the broad leaves. But how surprised she was to see in 
the middle of the flower, a tiny little man as white and 
transparent as glass ! On his head was a graceful golden 
crown, and at his shoulders a pair of delicate wings. 
He was not much larger than the little maid herself. 
He was the flower -elf. An elf -man and an elf -maid 
live in every flower, and this was the Kang of all the 
flower-elves. 

“ Oh, how beautiful ho is ! ” whispered Thumbykin to the 
swallow. 

The little flower-king was at first quite frightened at the 
bird. Compared to such a little thing as himself, it was a 
giant. But when he saw Thumbykin he was charmed. 
Never had he seen such a pretty girl. He took the gold 
crown from his head and placed it on hers ; ho asked her 
name, and begged her to marry him, and become as she 
should the Queen of all the flowers. 

This was certainly a very different kind of husband to 
the son of the toad or to' the mole with his 'black velvet 
coat ; so she said “ yes ” to this handsome prince, her new 
suitor. Then all the flowers opened, and out of each came 
a tiny lady and gentleman. They were all so graceful that 
it was a pleasure to look at them. They each brought 
Thumbykin a present; but the present she loved most of 
all was a pair of lovely white wings from a big white flj'. 
'\^Tien these were fastened to her shoulders she could fly 
from flower to flower. 

Then there were great rejoicings, and the little swallow 
who sat in his nest overhead was asked to sing for them a 
wedding song. Ho sang ns well as he could ; but his heart 
was sad, for he was very fond of the little maiden, and had 
hoped never again to part from her. 

“You must 110 longer be called Thumbykin,” said the 
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flower-elf to her. “ It’s an ugly name, and you are very 
beautiful. We will call you Maia.” 

“Good-bye, good-bye,” sang the swallow, sad at heart, 
as he left the warm lands and flew away to the colder North. 
There he had a nest outside the window of a man who could 
tell fairy tales. For him the swallow sang “ Tweet, tweet,” 
and that’s how we came to hear the whole story. 



THE DAISY 


In the country, close by the roadside, there stood a manor- 
house. In front -was a little garden full of flowers, sur- 
rounded by a painted fence; and on a hank outside the 
fence there grew, amidst the freshest of grass, a little daisy. 
The sun shone as brightly and warmly upon the daisy as 
upon the splendid flowers within the garden, and therefore 
it grew and grew, till one morning it stood fully open. 

She did not fret because she was only a little flower and 
no one could see her for the grass ; she was quite contented. 
She turned toward the warm sun, looked up to the blue 
sky, and listened to the lark singing in the air. It did not 
vex hey that she could not do the same. “ I can see and ' 
listen,” thought she ; “ the sun shines on me, and the wind 
kisses me. Oh, how richly I am blessed ! ” 

There stood within the palings several grand, stiff-looking 
flowers ; the less scent they had, the more airs they gave 
themselves. The peonies puffed themselves out to make 
themselves larger than the roses. The tulips had the gayest 
colours of all; they were perfectly aware of it, and held 
themselves bolt upright that they might be the better seen. 
They took no notice at all of the little flower outside the 
fence ; but she looked at them all the more, thinking, “ How 
rich and beautiful they are! Yes, that pretty bird y^ill 
siu-ely fly down and visit them. How happy am I, who 
live so near them and see their beauty ! " Just at that 
moment the lark did fly down, but he came not to the 
peonies or the tulips ; no, he flew down to the poor little 
daisy in the grass, who trembled from joy, and knew not 
what to think, she was so surprised. 

The little bird hopped about and sang, “ Oh, how soft is 
this grass ! and what a sweet little flower blooms here, with 
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its golden heart and silver dress ” For the yellow centre 
of the daisy looked just like gold, and the little petals 
around gleamed silver white. 

' How happy the little daisy was no one can ever tell ! 
The bird kissed her with his beak, sang to her, and then 
flew up again into the warm blue sky. It was a full 
quarter of an hour before the daisy recovered herself. Half 
shyly, and yet half in delight, she looked at the flowers in 
the garden ; they must certainly be aware of the honour and 
happiness that had befallen her, they must know how 
delighted she was. But the tulips held themselves tAvice as 
stiffly as before, and their faces grew quite red Avith anger. 
As to the peonies, they Avere thick-headed and sIoaa', but it 
Avas well they could not speak, or the little daisy would 
have heard something not very pleas.ant. The poor little 
floAver could see well that they Avero in an ill-humour, and 
it made her sad. 

Just then, a girl came into the garden with a sharp, 
bright knife. She went up to the tulips and cut ofT one 
after another. “ Oh, that is dreadful ! ” sighed the daisy | 
“ it is all over Avith them now.” Then the girl caivied away 
the tulips. 

Hoav glad was the daisy that she groAv in the grass 
outside the palings, and was only a poor little flower ! 
AYhen the sun set, she folded her leaves, Avent to sleep, and 
dreamed all night of the sun and the beautiful bird. 

The next morning, when our little flower, fresh and 
cheerful, again spread out all her white leaves to the bright 
sunshine and clear blue air, she heard the voice of the bird ; 
but he sang mournfully. Alas ! the poor lark had good 
reason for sorrow ; he had been caught, and put into a cage 
close by the open AAundow. He sang of the joys of his free 
flight, of the young green corn in the fields, and of the 
pleasure of being bOrne up by his wings higher and higher. 
The poor bird was certainly very unhappy he sat a 
prisoner in his narrow cage ! 

The little daisy Avished very much to help him ; but how 
could she?^ And because she could not, she quite forgot 
how beautiful all around her was, how Avarmly the sun 
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shone, and how pretty her own white petals were. Alas ! 
she could only think of the imprisoned bird. 

Just then two little boys came out of the garden. One 
of them had a knife in his hand, as large and as sharp as 
that with which the girl had cut the tulips. They went up 
straight to the little daisy, who could not think what they 
wanted. 

“Here we can cut a nice piece of turf for the lark,” said f 
one of the boys ; and he began to cut deep all round the 
daisy, leaving her in the centre. 

“Tear out the flower,” said the other boy. The little 
daisy trembled all over for fear ; for she knew that if she 
w'ere torn out she would die, and she wished so much to 
live, as she was to be put into the cage with the lark. 

“No, leave it alone,” said the first ; “ it looks so pretty ! ” 
So the daisy was left, and was put into the lark’s cage. 

But the poor bird loudly mourned the loss of its freedom, 
and beat its wings against the iron bars of its cage; and 
the little flower could not say a single word of comfort to 
him, much as she wished to do so. Thus passed the whole 
morning. 

“ There is no water here ! ” said the lark. “ They have 
all gone away and forgotten me. Not a drop of water to 
drink ! My throat is hot and dry ; I feel as if I had fire 
and ice within me, and the air is so heavy ! Alas ! I must 
die, I must leave the warm sunshine and the fresh green 
fields and all the beautiful things God has made.” Then 
he thrust his beak into the cool grass to refresh himself, 
and his eye fell on the daisy, and he bowed to her, and said, 
“You too will wither hero, you poor little flower! They 
have given me you, and the little bit of turf around you, 
for the whole world outside which I had before! Every 
little blade of grass is to be to me a tree, and your every white 
petal a fragrant flower ! Alas ! you only make mo think 
of what I have lost.” 

“ Oh ! that I could comfort him ! ” thought the daisy. 

She could not speak ; but the scent from her leaves was 
sweeter than it had ever been before, and the lark noticed 
it, and though he was fainting with thirst, and in his pain 
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pulled up tbo blades of grass, be would nob touch the 
daisy. 

It was evening, and yet no one came to bring the poor 
bird a drop of water; be strctcbed out bis pretty wings 
and fluttered tbom convulsively ; bis song died away in a 
mournful “Tweet, tweet”; bis -Httlo head sank beneath 
tbo flower, and bis heart broke from thirst and grief. The 
flower could not now, as last night, fold her leaves and 
sleep ; she bent down, sad and sick, to the ground. 

The boys did not come till next morning; and when 
they saw tbo bird was dead they wept bitterly. They put 
the bird’s dead body into a pretty red box and buried it, 
and then they strewed the grave with flowers. Like a 
prince was tbo poor bird buried ! Whilst bo lived and 
sang they forgot him, and left him to die of want in his 
cage ; and now that bo was dead bis grave was strewn with 
flowers, and tears were shed over him. 

But the turf with tbo daisy was thrown out into the 
dusty road. No one thought of tbo daisy who had felt 
most for the little bird, and who had so much wished to 
comfort him. 



THE BUCKWHEAT 


If after a storm you go through a field in which buckwheat 
is growing, you will see that it has become quite black, as 
if it had been burned. I will tell you the why and where- 
fore as I heard it from the sparrow, who heard it from the 
lips of an old willow-tree that dwelt near a field of corn 
and buckwheat, and is there still. The corn was glad to 
be alive, and grateful too, for the fuller his ears • were the 
lowlier he bent as if in humble thankfulness. The proud 
buckwheat, however, held his head high and erect. 

“I have as many golden ears as the corn,” he said, “and 
am far prettier. My flowers are as lovely as apple blossom. 
Have you ever seen anything more lovely than I am, old 
willow-tree ? ” 

The willow-tree only nodded, as much as to say, “ That 
I have.” 

“ The stupid tree ! ” said the buckwheat. “ He is so 
old that the grass is growing out of his body ! ” 

Just then a great storm arose. All the flowers of the 
field folded their petals, and bent down their little heads. 
The buckwheat alone stood erect and proud. 

“ Bend your head’ as we do,” said the flowers. 

“ I will not bow,” said the buckwheat. 

“ Close your flowers and fold in your leaves,” said the 
old willow-tree. “Do not look up at the lightning, for 
you will see right into heaven itself. Even men are blinded 
if they look; what then would happen to us, who are but 
weeds of the ground, if we dared to do so ! ” 

“ Weeds of the ground ! ” said the buckwheat scornfully ; 

“ I will look up into heaven itself.” The buckwheat in his 
pride looked upward. Eor a moment the whole world 
seemed to be in flames. 
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When the storm had passed over, how sweet everything 
was after the rain ! The flowers breathed again, and the 
corn waved in the wind. But the buckwheat lay on the 
ground all withered and charred. The old willow -tree 
shook his head in the Avind, and big drops foil from his 
leaves. It Avas as if ho Avept. The sparroAvs chirped : 
“Why do you AA'cep? Do you not breathe the fragrance 
of flowers and leaA’es 1 Why do a’ou Aveep, old AvilloAA’-trce ? ' 
Then the AvilloAV-trcc told them AA'hat had happened to the 
proud buckwheat, and I aa’Iio tell you noAv heard it all from 
the sparroATS one evening Avhen I asked them for a story. 



THE E^AfPEEGE’S HEW CLOTHES 

Many 3-cars ago there was an Emperor who was so very 
fond of new clothes that he spent all his monc)^ on dress. 
He did not trouble himself in the least about his soldiers; 
nor did he care to go either to the theatre or to hunt, except 
for the occasion thej' gave him for showing off his new 
clothes. He had a different suit for each hour of the day ; 
and as of any other king or emperor one is accustomed to 
say, “ He is sitting in council,” it was always said of him, 
“ The Emperor is sitting in his wardrobe.” 

Time passed merrily in the large town that was his 
capital. Strangers arrived at the court every day. One 
day two rogues, calling themselves weavers, made their 
appearance. The}' gave out that they Icnew how to weave 
stuffs of the most beautiful colours and patterns, but that 
the clothes made from these had the wonderful property of 
remaining invisible to every one who was either stupid or 
unfit for the office he held. 

“ Those would indeed be splendid clothes ! ” thought the 
Emperor. “Had I such a suit, I might at once find out 
what men in my realms are unfit for their office, and be able 
to distinguish the wise from the foolish. This stuff must be 
w'oven for mo immediately.” And he caused large sums of 
money to be given to the weavers, that they might begin 
their work at once. 

So the rogues set up two looms, and made a show of 
working very busily, though in reality they had nothing at 
all on the looms. They asked for the finest silk and the 
purest gold thread; put both into their own knapsacks; 
and then continued their pretended work at the empty 
looms until late at night. 

“ I should like to know how the weavers are getting on 
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with my cloth,” thought the Emperor after some time. ^ He 
was, however, rather nervous when he remembered that a 
stupid person, or one unfit for his oflice, would be unable to 
see the stuff. “ To he sure,” he thought, “ I have nothing 
to risk in my own person ; but yet I would prefer sending 
somebody else to bring me news about the weavers and 
their work, before I trouble myself in the affair.” All the 
city had heard of the wonderful property the cloth was to 
possess, and all were anxious to learn how worthless and 
stupid their neighbours were. 

“I will send my faithful old minister to’the Aveavers,” 
concluded the Emperor at last. “ He will be best able to 
see how the cloth looks j for he is a man of sense, and no 
one can he better fitted for his post than he is.” 

So the faithful old minister went into the hall where the 
knaves were working with all their might at their empty 
looms. “ What can be the meaning of this 1 ” thought the 
old man, opening his eyes very wide. “ I can’t see the least 
bit of thread on the looms ! ” HoAvever, he did not speak 
aloud. 

The rogues begged him most respectfully to be so good as 
to come nearer ; and then asked avhether the design pleased 
him, and whether the colours were not very beautiful, point- 
ing at the same time to the empty frames. The poor old 
minister looked and looked; he could see nothing on the 
looms, for there was nothing there. “ YTiat ! ” thought he, 
“ is it possible that I am silly ? I have never thought so 
myself ; and no one must knoiv it now. Can it be that I 
am unfit for my office? It will never do for me to say 
that I could not see the stuff.” 

“Well, Sir Minister!” said one of the knaves, still pre- 
tending to work, “ you do not say whether the stuff pleases 
you.” 

. “Oh, it’s very fine!” said the old minister, looking at 
the loom through his spectacles. “The pattern, and the 
colours are wonderful. Yes, I will tell the Emperor with- 
out delay how very beautiful I think them.” 

“We are glad they please you,” said the cheats ; and then 
they named the different colours and described the pattern 
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of tho pretended stuff. The old minister paid close attention, 
that ho might repeat to tho Emperor what they said. Then 
tho knaves asked for more silk and gold, saying it was 
needed to complete what they had begun. Of course, they 
put all that was given them into their knapsacks, and kept 
on as before working busily at their empty looms. 

Tho Emperor now sent another officer of his court to see 
how tho men were getting on, and to find out whether the 
cloth would soon ho ready. It was just tho same with him 
as with tho first. Ho looked and looked, but could see 
nothing at all but tho empty looms. 

“Isn’t it fine stuff?” asked tho rogues. The minister 
said ho thought it beautiful. Then they began as before, 
pointing out its beauties and talking of patterns and colours 
that wore not there. j 

“I certainly am not stupid,’’ thought the officer. “It 
, must ho that I am not fit for my post. That seems absurd. 

. However, no one shall know it.” So he praised the stuff he 
could not see, and said ho was delighted with both colours 
and patterns. “Indeed, your Majesty,” said ho to the 
Emperor when ho gave his report, “ the cloth is magnificent.” 

"The whole city was tallcing of the splendid cloth that the 
Emperor was having woven at his own cost. 

And now the Emperor thought he would like to see the 
cloth while it was still on the loom. Accompanied by a 
select number of officials, among whom were tho two honest 
men who had already admired the cloth, he went to the 
cunning weavers who, when aware of the Emperor’s 
approach, went on working more busily than ever, although 
they did not pass a single thread through the looms. 

“ Is it not absolutely magnificent ? ” said the two officers 
who had been there before. “ If your Majesty will only be 
pleased to look at it ! what a splendid design ! what glorious 
colours ! ” And at the same time they pointed to the empty 
looms ; for they thought that every one else could see the 
cloth. 

“ How is this ? ” said tho Emperor to himself j “ I can 
see nothing ! Oh, this is dreadful ! Am I a fool ? Am I 
unfit to be an Emperor ? That would be the worst thing 
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that could happen to me. — Oh! the cloth is charming,” 
said he aloud, “ It has my complete approval.” And he 
smiled most graciously, and looked closely at the empty 
looms ; for on no account would he say that he could not 
see what two of the officers of his court had praised so 
much. All the retinue now looked and looked, but they 
could see nothing any more than the others. Neverthe- 
less, they all exclaimed, “Oh, how beautiful!” and advised 
His Majesty to have some new clothes made from this 
splendid material for the approaching procession. “ Magnifi- 
cent ! charming ! excellent ! ” resounded on all sides ; and 
every one seemed greatly pleased. The Emperor showed 
his satisfaction by making the rogues knights, and gi\dng 
them the title of “ Gentlemen Weavers to the Emperor.” 

The two rogues sat up the whole of the night before the 
day of the procession. They had sixteen candles burning, 
so that every one might see how hard they were working to 
finish the Emperor’s new suit. They pretended to roll 
the cloth off the looms ; they cut the air with great 
scissors, and sewed with needles without any thread in 
them. “See!” cried they at last; “the Emperor’s new 
clothes are ready ! ” 

And now the Emperor, with all the grandees of his 
court, came to the weavers. The rogues raised their arms, 
as if holding something up, and said, “Here are your 
Majesty’s trousers ! here is the scarf ! here is the mantle ! 
The whole suit is as light as a cobweb. You might fancy 
you had on nothing at all when dressed in it ; that, how- 
ever, is the gre,at virtue of this fine cloth.” 

"Yes, indeed!” said all the courtiers, although not one 
of them could see anything ; because there was nothing to 
be seen. 

“If your Imperial Majesty will be graciously pleased to 
take off your clothes, we will fit on the new suit in front 
of the large looldng-glass,” said the swindlers. 

The Emperor accordingly took off his clothes, and the 
rogues pretended to put on him separately each article of 
ms new suit, the Emperor turning round from side to side 
before tlie looking-glass. 
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“ How splendid His Majesty looks in his new clothes ! 
and how well they fit!” every one cried out. “What a 
design ! what colours ! These are indeed royal robes ! ” 

“The attendants are waiting outside with the canopy 
which is to he borne over your Majesty in the profession,” 
announced the chief master of the ceremonies. 

“I am quite ready,” answered the Emperor. “Do my 
new clothes fit well?” he asked, turning himself round 
again before the looking-glass as if he were carefully examin- 
ing his handsome suit. 

The lords of the bedchamber, who were to carry His 
Majesty’s train, felt about on the ground, as if they were 
lifting up the ends of the mantle, and walked as if they were 
holding up a train ; for they feared to show that they saw 
nothing and so he thought stupid or unfit for their office. 

So in the midst of the procession the Emperor walked 
under his high canopy through the streets of bis capital. 
And all the people standing by, and those at the windows, 
cried out, “Oh! how beautiful are our Emperor’s new 
clothes ! what a train there is to the mantle ! and how 
gracefully the scarf hangs ! ” In short, no one would allow 
that he could not see those much-admired clothes ; because, 
in doing so, he would have declared himself either a fool 
or unfit for his office. Certainly, none of the Emperor’s 
previous suits had made such an impression as this. 

“ But the Emperor has nothing on at all ! ” said a little 
child. 

" Listen to the voice of innocence ! ” exclaimed her 
father; and what the child bad said was whispered from 
one to another. 

“But he has on nothing at all !”at last cried out all the 
people. The Emperor was vexed, for he felt that the people 
were right ; but he thought the procession must go on now. 
And the lords of the bedchamber took greater pains than 
ever to appear holding up a train, although, in reality, 
there was no train to hold. 
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THE REAL PRINCESS 


There ivas onco a Prince who wished to marry a Pnnccsa , 
but then she must bo a real Princess. IIo travelled al 
over the world in hopes of finding such a one; but theic 
was always something wrong. Princesses ho found m 
plent}’ ; but he could not make up his mind that they vere 
real Princcs'^es, for now one thing, now another, seemed to 
him not quite right about them. At last he went ' 
to his palace quite downcast, because ho wished so muc 
to have a real Princess for his wife, and he had not been ab e 
to find one. , 

One evening a fearful tempest arose. It thundered an 
lightened, and the rain came down in torrents. Besides, i 
was as dark as pitch. All at onco there was a^ 
knocking at the door, and the old King, the Prince s fa er, 
went out himself to open it. „ 

It was a Princess who was standing outside. ^ 
with the rain and the wind, she was in a sad state, e 
water trickled from her hair, and her clothes clung to er 
bodj\ She said she was a real Princess. , 

“ Ah, we shall soon see about that ! ” thought the o 
Queen-mother. She gave no hint whatever of what she was 
going to do, but went quietly into the bedroom, took all the 
bed-clothes ofT the bed, and put three little peas on the be 
stead. Then she laid twenty mattresses one upon another 
over the three peas, and put twenty feather-beds over the 
mattresses. 

Upon this bed the Princess was to pass the night. 

The next morning she was asked how she had slept 
Oh, very badly indeed ! ” she replied. “ I have scarcely 
closed my eyes the whole night through. I do no 
know what was in my bed, but I had something hard under 
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me, and am all over black and blue. It has hurt me so 
much ! ” 

How it was plain that this must be a real Princess, since 
she had been able to feel the three little peas through the 
twenty mattresses and twenty feather-beds. None but a 
real Princess could have had such a delicate sense of 
feeling. 

So the Prince made her his wife, being now convinced 
that he had found a real Princess. The three peas were, 
however, put into the royal museum, where they are still to 
be seen, if they have not been stolen. 

Notice that this is a true story. 



THE GARDEN OF PARADISE 


Thebe was once a young Prince who had so many and 
such beautiful books, that he could find in them anything he 
wished to know except where the Garden of Paradise was to 
be found, and this was just rvhat he -n^ished most to know. 

"Wken he was a very little boy, just beginning to go to 
school, his grandmother told him that every flower in the 
Garden of Paradise tasted like the sweetest of cakes, and 
that the stamens were full of the choicest wines. On one 
flower there grew history, on another geography, on a third 
tables ; so that whoever ate the flower immediately^ knew 
his lesson ; the more he ate, the more he learned of history , 


geography, or arithmetic. 

At that time the young Prince believed it all ; but when 
he grew bigger and wiser, and learned more, he saw plainly 
that the beauty of the Garden of Paradise must be some- 
thing quite difi'erent. “ Ob, why did Eve pluck the fruit of 
the tree of knowledge of good and evil ? and why did Adam 
eat of the forbidden fruit 1 ” he kept thinking. “ Had I been 
there it would not have happened, and so there would have 
been no sin in the world.” Until he was seventeen years 
old, he kept constantly thinking about the Garden of 
Paradise. 

One day he went into the wood; he went alone; for to 
wander thus was his chief delight. 

The evening drew on, the clouds gathered, and the rain 
poured down as if the sky were nothing but a vast water- 
spout. It was as dark as it is at midnight in the deepest 
of wells. The Prince now slipped on the wet grass, now 
stumbled over the bare rocks that projected from the stony 
ground. Everything was dripping with water, and the poor 
Prince had not a dry thread on him. His strength was 
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failing, when he heard a strange rushing noise, and saw 
before him a large lighted cavern. In the middle of the 
cave a huge fire was burning, and a fine stag was being 
roasted before it. A woman, elderly but tall and strong, as 
if she were a man in disguise, sat by the fire, throwing upon 
it one piece of wood after another. “Come in,” she said 
to the Prince ; “ sit down by the fire and dry your clothes.” 

“ There is a great draught here,” said the Prince, as he 
sat down on the ground. 

“It will be still worse when my sons come home,” 
answered the woman. “You are now in the Cavern of the 
Winds ; my sons are the Four Winds. Do you understand 1 ” 

“ Where are your sons ? ” asked the Prince. 

“ There is no use in answering stupid questions,” said the 
woman. “My sons have plenty of Avork on hand ; they are 
playing at ball with the clouds up there in the King’s hall ! ” 
and she pointed upwards. 

“Indeed!” said the Prince, “You speak more harshly, 
and are not so gentle as the women I am used to.” 

“ Yes, they have nothing else to do ! I must be harsh if 
I am to keep my boys in order ; and I can do it, though they 
are very headstrong. Do you see those four sacks hanging 
by the Arall ? They are as much afraid of them as you used 
to be of the switch behind the looking-glass. I bend them 
together, and then they must get into the sacks. They 
know they must obey, I can tell you. There they sit, and 
dare not try to come out till it pleases me. But here comes 
one of them ! 

It Avas the North Wind. He brought icy coldness Avith 
him; large hailstones rattled on the fioor, and flakes of 
snow fleAv all round him. He Avore a jacket and trousers of 
bear’s skin, a cap of seal’s skin was drawn down over his 
ears ; long icicles- hung from his beard, and one hailstone 
after another fell from under the collar of his jacket. 

“Don’t go too near the fire,” said the Prince; “you 
may get your face and hands frost-bitten.” 

“Frost-bitten ! ’’laughed the North Wind. “Frost is my 
greatest delight! But what spindle-shanked boy are you, 
and how did you get into the Cavern of the Winds 1 ” 
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“ He is my guest,” said the old woman ; “ and if you are 
not content with that explanation, you may go into the 
sack ! Now, you know," 

This was quite enough. The North "Wind began to tell 
whence ho came, and how ho had spent the last month. 

“I come from the Polar Seas,” said he. “I have been 
on the Bear’s Island, along with the Russian whalers. I sat 
and slept at the helm of their ship when they sailed from 
the North Cape. AVhenever I woke up I found the stormy 
petrels flying about my feet. They are strange birds. They 
give one flap with their wings and then hold them stretched 
out straight and fly away.” 

“Don’t make such a story of it,” said his mother. “Come 
to the point ; what sort of place is Bear’s Island ? ” 

“ That is a glorious place ! ” said the North Wind. 
“The ground seems made for dancing on, it is as smooth 
and flat as a plate. Half-melted snow partly covered 
with moss, sharp stones, and the skeletons of whales., 
and polar bears are strewed over it, looking like the arms 
and legs of giants, covered with musty green. You would 
fancy the sim had never shone there. I blew gently to clear 
away the clouds, and there I saw a little shed, built from 
the wood of a wreck, and covered with walrus skins with 
the fleshy side out. A living polar bear sat growling on the 
roof. I walked on the shore, peeped into the birds’ nests, 
looked at the poor naked young ones, who were crying with 
their beaks wide open ; I blew into their little throats, and 
they learned to be quiet. Farther on the walruses with 
their swine-like heads, and teeth an ell long, rolled like 
gigantic worms beneath the waters. 

“ And now the fishery began ; the harpoon was thrust 
into the breast of the sea-horse, and the blood spirted up 
like a fountain and streamed over the ice. Then I thought 
of my part of the sport. I began to blow, and set my ships, 
the icebergs, sailing to crush the boats. Oh < how the sailors 
screamed and shouted ; but I screamed still louder. They 
were forced to unload their cargo, and to throw the dead 
walruses, and their chests, and the ship’s cordage, out upon 
the ice. I shook snow-flakes over them, and left them in 
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their crushed boats to drift southwards, to taste sea-water. 
They will never come again to Bear’s Island ! ” 

“ Then you have done mischief i ” said the mother of the 
Winds. 

“What good I have done, others may toll,” said he. 
“ But here comes my brother of the West. I love him the 
best of all ; he smells of the sea, and has a right healthy 
coldness about him.” 

“Can that be little Zephyr?” asked the Prince. 

“Yes, it is Zephyr,” said the old woman; “but little ho 
is no longer. In days of yore he was a pretty boy ; but 
those times have long passed away.” 

He came in looking like n, wild man, but he had on a 
sort of padded hat, that his head might not be hurt. In his 
hand he held a club of mahogany cut in the American 
forests, no trifling thing to carry. 

“Whence come you?” asked the mother. 

“From those forest wastes,” said ho, "where the thorny 
brambles weave hedges between the trees, whore the water 
snake sleeps in the damp grass, and men seem to be 
unknown.” 

“ What did you there ? ” 

“ I looked at the deep river, marked how it hurled itself 
from the rocks, and flow like dust towards the clouds, that it 
might give birth to the rainbow. I saw a buflalo swimming 
in the river; but the strong stream carried him down. A 
flock of wild geese wore swimming there too. Tlioy flew up 
into the air when they neared the waterfall, lca\dng the 
buffalo to be hurled over it. That pleased me, so I rai.scd 
such a storm as uprooted old trees and brought them to the 
ground with a crash, broken to splinters, or sent them 
careering down the stream.” 

“And have you done nothing else ? ” said the old woman. 

" I have nishcd mldly across the Savannahs ; I have 
stroked wild horses, and shaken the cocoa-nut trees. Yes, 
yes, I have many stories to tell ! But wo need not tell all 
we know. That you know well, don’t you, old lady?” 
And ho kissed his mother so roughly that she almost fell. 
Ho was a wild fellow. 
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Now camo tbo South "Wind in his turban and floating 
Bedouin mantle. 

“ It is very cold here,” said he, as he threw wood upon 
the fire. “ It is easy to see that the North AVind has arrived 

before me.” , i -nt 

“ AYhy, it’s hot enough to roast a hear,” said the R ortn 

AVind. 

“ You’re a bear yourself,” said the South AYind. 

“ Do you wish, both of you, to go into th<i sack ? asked 
the old woman. “ Sit down on that stone there and tell me 
where you have been.” 

“ In Africa, mother,” answered he. “ I have been hunting 
lions in the land of the Kaffirs. Such beautiful grass grows 
on those plains, green as olives ! There the ostrich ran races 
with me, but I was yet swifter than he. I came to the 
yellow sands of the desert. There one might fancy onese 
at the bottom of the sea. I met with a caravan ; they h 
just killed their last camel, in hopes of getting vrater to 
drink, but they did not find much. The sun was burning 
over their heads, the sands roasting beneath their fee . 
There seemed no end to the desert. I rolled myself up m 
the fine loose sand, and threw it up into the form of an 
immense pillar ; a famous dance it had ! You should 
seen how frightened the dromedaries looked, and ^ 

merchants drew their caftans over their heads. They threw 
themselves down before me as they are wont to do before 
Allah. There they are all buried. A pyramid of san 
stands over them. If I should one day blow it away, the 
sun will bleach their bones ; and travellers will_ see tha 
people have been there before them; otherwise, in such a 
desert, they might think it impossible.” 

“ Then you , have only done evil ! ” said the mother. 
“ March into the sack ! ” And before he was aware of itj the 
South AYind was seized and popped into the sack, which 
rolled about on the floor until the mother sat down on it to 
keep it still. 

“ These boys of yours are desperately wild,”said the Prince. 

" Yes, indeed,” answered she ; “ but I know how to make 
them obey. Here is the fourth.” 
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Then in came the East Wind, dressed like a Chinaman. 

“ Oh ! you come from that quarter, do you ! ” said the 
mother. “I thought you had been to the Garden of 
Paradise.” 

“I shall go there to-morrow,” said the East Wind. “I 
have not been there for a hundred years. I now come from 
China, where I danced round the porcelain tower, till all the 
bells began to ring. In the street below there was an 
official flogging going on, and bamboos were being broken on 
the shoulders of people, from the first to the ninth rank, who 
cried out, ‘Thanks, thanks, my fatherly benefactor!’ But 
the words came not from their hearts ; so I rang the bells 
till they sounded, ‘ Ding, ding, dong ! 

“ You are a wild boy,” said the mother. “ It is well that 
you go to-morrow to the Garden of Paradise. Your visits 
there always improve you. Eemember to drink deeply 
there from the fountain of wisdom, and bring me home a 
flaskful.” 

“ I will do so,” said the East Wind. “ But why have you 
put brother South into the sack? Let him come out. I 
want him to tell me all about the bird called the phoenix. 
The Princess, when I visit her once in a hundred years, always 
asks me about that bird. Open the sack, mother 1 and I 
will give vou two cupfuls of tea, as fresh and green as when 
I plucked it.” 

“Well, then, for the sake of the tea, and because you are 
my darling, I will open the sack.” She did so, and the South 
Wind crept out; but he looked quite ashamed because the- 
stranger Prince had seen his disgrace. 

“ Here is a palm leaf for the Princess,” said the South 
Wind ; “ it was given to me by the old phcenix, the only 
one in the world. He has scrawled on it, with his beak, his 
whole history during the hundred years of his life. The 
Princess can read for herself how the phoenix set fire to his 
own nest ; and sat therein and was burned like a Hindoo 
widow. How the dry branches crackled ! How the smoke 
and steam rose from the burning nest ! At last everything 
was consumed by the flames, the old phoenix was in ashes ; 
but his egg lay glowing in the fire, it burst with a loud 
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noise, and the yoiing one flew out. He is now king over all 
the birds, and the only phccnix: in the world. He has bitten 
a hole in the leaf I gave you ; that is his greeting to the 
Princess.” 

“Well, now, let us have something to eat,” said the 
mother of the Winds ; and accordingly they all sat down to 
partake of the roasted stag. The Prince sat next to the 
East Wind, and they soon became good friends. 

“ What Princess is that of whom you have been talking?” 
said the Prince, “ and where is the Garden of Paradise ? ” 

“ Ha, ha ! ” said the East Wind, “ do you wish to go 
there ? Well, then, fly with mo to-morrow; but I must toll 
you that no human being has been there since Adam and 
Eve’s time. You have read of them in your Bible, I 
suppose ? ” 

“ Of course I have,” answered the Prince. 

“Well, when they were diiven out of it, the Garden 
sank under the earth ; but it still kept its warm sunshine, 
its balmy air, and all its beauty. The queen of the fairies 
makes it her abode, and there also is the Island of Bliss, 
where death never comes, and where life is so beautiful ! I 
can take you there to-morrow if you seat yourself on my 
back. But don’t talk any more now, for I wish to sleep.” 
And then they all went to sleep. 

AYhen the Prince awoke in the morning, he was not a 
little astonished to find himself already far above the clouds. 
He was sitting on the back of the East Wind, who kept 
tight hold of him ; and they flew so high that woods and 
meadows, rivers and seas, appeared like a large coloured map. 

“Good-morning!” said the East Wind. “You may as 
well sleep a little longer, for there is not much to be seen 
in the flat country beneath us, unless you like to count the 
churches ; they stand like little bits of chalk on the green 
board there below.” By the green board he meant the fields 
and meadows. 

It was rude of me not to say good-bye to your mother 
and brothers,” said the Prince. 

They 11 excuse you as you were asleep,” said the East 
Wind. And now they flew on faster than ever. "How fast. 
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might be seen by the rustling of the trees as they passed 
them ; by the -sTaves rising higher on the seas and lahes as 
they crossed them; and by the large ships dipping down into 
the water like swans diving. 

In the evening, when it became dark, the large towns 
had a most curious appearance. Lights were burning here 
and there ; it was just like watching the sparks on a burnt 
piece of paper as they go out one after the other. The 
Prince clapped his hands ; but the East Wind begged him 
to be quiet and to hold fast, as otherwise he might fall, and 
be left hanging from the top of a church steeple. 

“Now you can see the Himalaya mountains,” said the 
East Wind; “they are the highest in Asia. We shall soon 
come now to the Garden of Paradise.” So they turned 
more towards the South, and soon inhaled the fragrance of 
•spices and flowers. Figs and pomegranates were growing 
wild; blue and purple grapes hung from the vines. Here 
they descended and stretched themselves on the soft grass, 
while the flowers nodded to the Wind, as if they wished to 
say, “Welcome, welcome!” 

“Are we now in the Garden of Paradise?” asked the 
Prince. 

“ No, not yet,” said the East Wind, “ but we shall soon 
be there. Do you see yon rock, and the cavern beneath it, 
in front of which the vine branches hang like a large green 
curtain 1 We must go through that. Wrap your cloak 
about you ; for though the sun scorches here, a step farther 
on and you will find it as cold as ice. The bird that is 
flying past the cave has one wing warm as summer, and the 
other as cold as winter.” 

“ This, then, is the way to the Garden of Paradise!” said 
the Prince as they went into the cave. It was bitter cold ; 
but the cold did not last long, for the East Wind spread out 
his wings and they shone like the purest flame. What a 
cavern it was I Large blocks of stone, from which water 
was trickling, hung in the strangest shapes above them. 
Sometimes it was so narrow that they had to creep along 
on their hands and knees, and at other times it was so lofty 
and wide, they might have been in the open air. It looked 
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like a chapel for the dead with its silent organ turned to 
stone. 

“ Surely we are going through the Valley of Death, to reach 
the Garden of Paradise 1 ” said the Prince ; hut the East 
\Yind pointed without a word to where the loveliest blue 
light ,was beaming to meet them. The rocks above them 
grew like mists, and at last were as clear and bright as 
white clouds in the moonlight. The air was balmy, fresh 
as a breeze among the mountains, and fragrant as one blow- 
ing through a valley of roses. A river, as clear as the air 
itself, flowed at their feet. Gold and silver fish swam in it; 
purple eels, that emitted blue sparks at every motion, were 
playing beneath its surface, and the broad leaves of the 
water-lilies that floated upon it shone with all the colours 
of the rainbow. The glowing orange-coloured flower itself 
seemed to draw its nourishment from the water, as the flame 
of a lamp draws its nourishment from the oil. A bridge 
of marble, of such cunning workmanship that it seemed 
made of lace and pearl, led over the water to the Island of 
Bliss, where bloomed the Garden of Paradise. The East 
Wind carried the Prince over. The flowers and leaves 
sang the sweetest songs about his childhood, in tones so soft 
and full that no human voice could match them. Whether 
they were palm trees or gigantic water-plants that grew here, 
the Prince knew not ; but he had never before seen trees so 
large and full of sap; and hanging about them in long 
wreaths like the illuminations on the margins of old missals 
were the most singular creepers. Birds, flowers, and scrolls 
were mingled in the strangest confusion. Close to them, in 
the grass, stood a flock of peacocks, with their bright tails 
spread out. The Prince touched them, and found to his 
surprise that they were not birds but plants : they were 
plantain-leaves, that sparkled like the tails of peacocks. 
Lions and tigers, perfectly tame, sprang like cats over green 
hedges, from which there came a scent like that of the sweet- 
smelling flower of the olive. The timid wood-turtle, her 
plumage bright as the loveliest pearl, flapped her wings 
against the lion’s mane ; and the shy antelope stood by, and 
nodded his head as if he too wished to play. 
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And now came the Fairy of Paradise. Her garments 
shone like the sun, and her face, like that of a happy mother 
rejoicing over her child, beamed with delight. She was 
young and beautiful, and a train of Icvely maidens followed 
her, each having a star sparkling in her hair. The East 
Wind gave her the leaf of the phoenix, and her eyes beamed 
with joy. She took the Prince by the hand, and led him 
into her palace, the walls of which were celonrcd like a tnlip- 
leaf when it is held towards the sun. The roof was like 
a flower turned upside down, whose cup appeared the deeper 
the longer you looked into it. The Prince stepped to the 
window, and looked through one of the panes, and there he 
saw what seemed to be the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil, with the Serpent, and Adam and Eve, standing 
beside it. “ Were they not driven out 1 ” asked he. The 
Fairy smiled, and told him that Time had m:.rked each 
event on a window pane in the form of a picture ; but that 
these were not like common pictures, for everything in them 
lived ; the leaves of the trees moved, and men came and 
went, as in a mirror. He looked through another pane, and 
there saw Jacob’s dream; the ladder rose to Heaven, and 
angels with their large brings were moving up and down. 
Yes, everything that had happened in the world lived and 
moved in these panes of glass. Time only could have made 
such cunning pictures. 

The Fairy now led the Prince into a spacious hall, whose 
walls seemed transparent and were covered with portraits, 
each more lovely than another. There were millions of 
blessed spirits, whose laughter and song made one sweet 
melody. In the midst of the hall stood a large tree with 
drooping bTanches. Golden apples, of different rims, hung 
like oranges among the green leaves. This was the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil, of the fruit of which Adam and 
Eve did eat. From every leaf there dropped a bright red 
drop of dew, as though the tree wept tears of blood for our 
first parents’ sin. 

“Let us get into the boat,” said the Fairy; “wo shall 
find it refreshing. The boat is rocked on the swelling 
waves, without stirring from its place j and all the countries 
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in the world appear to glide pa.«(.” And it was indeed 
strange to see. First came the liigh, Biiow-covcrcd Alps, 
with their clouds and dark lir-trccs. The horn’s deep tones 
were heard, as was the voice of the herdsman singing 
merrily in the valley helow. Then the banyan-trees bent 
their long drooping branches over the boat, coal-black swans 
glided over the water, and the strangcst-Iooking animals 
and flowers were to be seen on the distant shore. It was 
Australia, the fifth dimsion of the world, that now glided 
by with blue mountiiins in the background. And now 
came the hymns of priests, the dance of savages, accom- 
panied by the noise of drums and the clang of bone 
trumpets. Egypt’s cloud -aspiring pyramids, ov'erthrown 
pillars, and sphinxes sailed by. The northern lights 
flashed over the extinct volcanoes of the North, in fire- 
works such as no mortal could imitate. The Prince was 
so happy! Ho saw a hundred times more than wo have 
related here. 


“ And may. I stay hero always 1 ” asked he. _ ^ 

"That depends upon yourself,” answered the Fairy. “H 
you do not, like Adam, do what is forbidden, you may stay 


hero always.” 

" I will not touch the fruit of the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil,” said the Prince; “there are a thousand 
fruits here quite as beautiful ! ” 

“ Examine your own heart,” said the Princess, “ and if 
you do not feel strong enough, return with the East Wind 
who brought you. Ho is just going to fly back, and he 
will not return for a hundred years. The time will pass 
away here as if it were only a hundred hours ; but it is a 
long time for temptation and sin. Every evening when I 
leave you, I must invite you to ‘ Come with me 1 ’ I 


must beckon to you, but — beware of attending to ray 
call. Come not with me, for every step will but increase 
the temptation. You will come into the hall where the 
tree of knowledge of good and evil stands ; I shall 
sleep among its fragrant hanging branches ; you will bend 
over me, and if you touch me. Paradise wall sink beneath 
the earth, and be lost to you. ' The sharp wind of the 
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desert will whistle around, the cold rain will drip from your 
hair, sorrow and care will be your lot.” , 

“ I will stay here,” said the Prince. And the East Wind 
kissed his forehead, and said : “ Be strong, and we shall see 
each other again after a hundred years. Farewell, fare- 
well ! ” Then he spread out his great wings which shone like 
lightning in harvest-time, or the northern lights in winter. 
“Farewell, farewell resounded from the trees and flowers. 
Storks and pelicans, like a long streaming ribbon, flew after 
him, accompanying him to the end of the garden. 

“Now we will begin our dances,” said the Fairy, “and 
when the sun is sinking, while I am dancing with you, you 
will see me beckon, you will hear me say, ‘ Come with me.’ 
But do not follow. For a hundred years I must repeat this 
call to you every evening. Every day, if you resist, your 
strength will increase, till at last you will not even think of 
following. This evening will be the first time, — I have 
warned you ! ” 

The Fairy then led him into a large hall, filled with 
white transparent lilies, whose yellow stamens formed little 
golden harps, sending forth clear, sweet tones resembling 
those of the flute. 

The sun was setting ; the whole sky was like pure gold ; 
and the lilies shone amid the purple gleam, like the loveliest 
roses. The Prince saw the background of the hall opening, 
and there stood the tree of knowledge of good and evil 
in a splendour that dazzled his eyes. A song floated 
over him, sweet and gentle 'as his mother’s voice. It 
seemed as though she said, “My child; my dear, dear 
child ! ” 

Then the Fairy beckoned gracefully, saying, “ Come with 
me, come with me ! ” and he rushed to her, forgetting his 
promise, even on this the first evening. 

The fragrance, the spicy fragrance around, grew stronger ; 
the harps sounded more sweetly j and it seemed as though 
the millions of smiling heads, in the hall where the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil was growing, nodded and sang, 
“Let us know everything! Man is lord of the earth!” 
And they were no longer tears of blood that dropped from 
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the leaves of the tree of knowledge of good and evil ; they 
wore red sparkling stai's — so it appeared to' him. 

“ Como with me, come with me ! ” Thus spoke those 
trembling tones ; and the Fairy bent the boughs asunder, 
and in another moment was hidden within them. ^ 

“ I have not yet sinned,” said the Prince, “ neither wi 
I.” He flung aside the boughs where she was sleeping- 
beautiful as only the Fairy of the Garden of Paradise cou 
be. She smiled as she slept. Ho bent over her, and saw 
tears tremble behind her eyelashes. “Weepest thou or 
mo?” whispered he. “Weep not, loveliest of beings. 
Then he kissed the tears from her eyes ; he kissed her ips- 
There was a fearful clap of thunder, more loud and cep 
than any that had ever Oeen heard. All things _ 

together in wild confusion ; the charming Fairy van^ne , 
the blooming Paradise sank so low ! so low ! The f 
saw it sink amid the darkness of night; it shone m 0 
distance like a little glimmering star. A deadly coldness 
shot through his limbs ; his eyes closed, and he lay for som 
time apparently dead. . , 

The cold rain was beating upon his face ; the sharp w 
was blowing upon his forehead, when the Prince s conscious 

ness returned. , ... 

“mat have I done?” said he. “I have sinned UKe 
Adam; I have sinned, and Paradise has sunk loiv, benea 
the earth ! ” And he opened his eyes and saw the star m 
the distance, the star which sparkled like his lost Paradise. 
It was the morning star. 

He stood upright, and found himself in the wood, nea 
the Cavern of the Winds. The mother of the Winds sat y 
his side ; she looked very angry, and raised her han . 
“ Already, on the first evening ! ” said she. “ Truly 
expected it. Well, if you were my son, you should go 
forthwith into the sack.” . , 

“ He shall go there ! ” said Death. He was a strong ol 
man, with a scythe in his hand, and with large hlac 
wings.' , “ He shall be laid in the co^, but not yet. I sha 
suffer him to wander a little while upon the earth to repen 
-■ of his sin. He may improve, he may grow good. I shal 
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return one day rvlien he least expects it and lay him in the 
black coffin. If his head and heart are still full of sin, he 
will sink lower than the Garden of Paradise sank ; but if he 
have become good and holy, I shall put the coffin on my 
head, and fly to the star yonder. The Garden of Paradise 
blooms there alsoj and he shall enter and remain in the 
star, that bright sparkling star, for ever ! ” 


(b96J) 
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There was once a little boy who had caught a cold by 
getting his feet wet j how he did it no one could think, for 
the weather was perfectly fine and dry. His mother took off 
his clothes, put him to bed, and brought in the tea-pot, to 
make him a cup of good, warm elder-tea. Just then the 
kind old man, who lodged in the uppermost floor of the 
house, came in. He lived quite alone, poor man ! for he had 
neither wife nor children of his own j but he loved children 
very much, and had so many charming stories and fairy 
tales to tell them that it was a pleasure to see him among 
them. 


“Now drink your tea, like a good boy,” said the mother, 
“ and who knows but you may hear a story.” 

“Ah, yes, if one could only think of something new! 
said the old man, smiling and nodding. “ But how did the 
little one get his feet wet 1 ” 

“How, indeed?” said the mother. “That’s just what 
nobody can make out,” 


“ May not I have a story ? ” asked the boy. 

“Yes,” answered the old manj “if you can tell me 
exactly how deep the gutter is in the little street yonder, 
along which you go to school, I want to know that first. 

“ The water just comes half-way up to my knee,” replied 
the boy, “ but not unless I walk through the deep hole.” 

" A-h, then, that’s where we got our feet wet ! ” said the 
old man. “ Ajid now, I suppose I should tell you a story, 
but really I don’t know any more.” 

“ But you can make up one in a moment,” said the boy. 
“ IMotber says thai everything you look at quickly becomes 
a fairy tale, and that everything you touch you turn into a 
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“Yes, but those stories and fairy tales are not good for 
much ! The right sort come of their own accord ; they tap 
at my forehead, and cry, ‘ Here we are ! ’ ” 

“ Will they not come and tap soon 1 ” said the little boy ; 
and his mother laughed, put some elder-flowers into the tea- 
pot, and poured boiling water over them. 

“ Tell me a story, do ! ” said the little boy. 

“ Yes, if a story would come of itself ; but they are proud, 
and only come when they please. Hush ! ” cried he all of 
a sudden, “here we have it! Look out; now it is in the 
tea-pot ! ” 

The little boy looked at the tea-pot. He saw the lid rise 
higher and higher, and elder-flowers spring forth as fresh 
and white as snow, and long branches sprouted from the 
spout, spreading on all sides, and growing larger and larger, 
till at last there stood by the bedside a most charming elder- 
bush, a perfect tree, some of its boughs stretching over the 
bed and thrusting the curtains aside. Oh, how it blossomed 
and how sweet it smelled ! And in the midst of the tree 
sat a kind-looking old dame, wearing a wonderful dress. It 
was green like the elder-leaves, and had large white elder- 
flower clusters spreading all over it. One could not be sure 
whether it were made of some woven stuff or of real, living 
green leaves and flowers. 

“ What is her name 1 ” asked the little boy. 

“Why, those old Greeks and Romans used to call her 
Dryad,” answered the old man, “ but we don’t understand 
those outlandish names. The sailors have a much better 
name for her ; they call her Little Elder-Tree Mother, and 
that suits her very well. How, you must attend to her. 
Listen, and keep looking at the pretty elder-tree. 

“Just such another large, blooming tree as this stands 
outside in the corner of a poor little yard. Under this tree 
there sat, one bright, sunny afternoon, two old people — a very, 
very old sailor, and his very, very old wife. They were great- 
grandparents already, and would soon have to keep their 
golden wedding, but they could not exactly remember on 
what day it would fall. Elder-Tree Mother sat in the tree 
above them, looking as pleased as she does now. ‘Ah, I 
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know wlicn llic goklen wedding-day is I’ paid phe; but they 
did not hear her, they were talking over old tinier. 

“*Do 3 'ovi remember?’ paid the pnilor, ’when wo were 
quite little, and used to bo always running and playing 
about, in this very yard where wo arc now sitting, and how 
we stuck slips in the ground to make a garden ? ’ 

‘“To he sure I remember!’ replied the old woman. 
‘We watered the slips ever}' day, and one of them was an 
elder-slip and took root, and it put out its green shoots till 
it grew up to bo this large tree that wo old folks are now 
sitting under.’ 

“ ‘So it did I’ said the sailor; ‘and in the corner yonder 
used to stand the water-butt, where I sailed mj’ boats. I 
cut them out with my own hand. Such splendid" boat.s they 
were! To bo sure, I have seen a difTcront kind of sailing 
since then.’ 

‘“Yes, but fir.st we went to school,’ s.aid his wife. ‘And 
then we were confirmed : we both of us cried, I remember. 
And in the afternoon of that d.ay v.-c went hand in hand up 
to the Round Tower, and saw the view round Copenhagen 
and across the sea; and then we went to Frcdcrickshcrg, 
where the King and Queen were sailing about in their 
beautiful boat.’ 

“ ‘ But I had to go away, and sail in very different parts, 
said the old sailor, ‘ and for many, many j’cars I was away 
on those long voy.agcs ! ’ 

“‘Yes, and how often I wept for j’ou!’ s.aid she. ‘I 
thought 3 ’ou must be dead and lying drovmcd at the bottom 
of the .sea. Many a night I got up to look at the weather- 
cock, to see if the wind had turned ; and turn it did, over 
and over again, but you came not back. There is one da 3 ’' 

I shall never forget. It was pouring with rain. The dust- 
men had come to the house where I was in service. I went 
down with the dust-box and stood for a little near the 
dust-bin ; and while I stood the postman came up and gave 
me a letter. It was from you. I tore it open and read it. 

I laughed and cried by turns, I v’as so happy. The letter 
told me you were in the warm countries, where the coffee- 
treos grow. What charming countries those must be ! It 
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told me so many things ; and there I stood at the door of 
the dust-bin reading it, while the rain kept pouring down in 
torrents. Just, then somebody came up behind me, and took 
hold of me ’ 

“ ‘ Yes, indeed, and didn't you give him a good box on 
the ear ! Didn’t his ear tingle after it ! ' 

“ ‘ But I did not know that it was you. You had 
arrived as soon as 3mur letter ; and you were so handsome ! 
— but that you are still, — ^and you had a large yellow silk 
handkerchief in your pocket and a new hat on your head. 
Oh, what weather it was ! the streets were quite flooded.’ 

“ ‘ And then we were married,’ said the sailor ; ‘ don’t 
you remember that ? And then we had our first little boy,' 
and after him came Marie, and Niels, and Peter, and Hans 
Christian.’ 

“‘Yes,’ said she, ‘all grown up now, and all respectable 
men and women, whom every one likes.’ 

“ ‘ And now their children too, they have little ones,’ 
added the old sailor. ‘Yes, they are fine healthy babies, 
those great-grandchildren of ours 1 I fancy it was just 
about this time of year that we were married.’ 

“ ‘ Yes, to-day is your golden wedding-day ! ’ said Elder- 
Tree Mother, bending down her head to the old people ; but 
they thought it was a neighbour speaking, and they gave little 
heed, but looked at each other, and clasped each other’s 
hand. Presently the children and grandchildren, who knew 
that this was the golden wedding-day, came. They had 
come that very morning to congratulate their parents, but 
the old people had quite forgotten that, although they could 
remember so clearly things that had happened half a century 
before. And the elder-blossoms smelled so sweetly, and 
the sun, which was near setting, shed such a rosy light on 
the old couple’s faces ; w’hile the youngest of the grand- 
children danced . round them, shouting with glee that they 
were all to have a feast to-night, and hot potatoes for 
supper. And Elder-Tree Mother nodded her head to them 
from the ‘tree, and shouted ‘ Hurrah ! ’ with the others.” 

“But that’s not a fairy tale,” said the little boy who 
had been listening to the story. 
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“Not .till yovi understand it," said the old story-teller. 
“Let us ask Elder-Tree Mother to explain it.” 

“ No ! That was not a fairy tale,” said Elder-Tree 
Mother ; “ but now you shall have one, and a true one too. 
The most charming fairy t.alcs spring out of the common 
events of everyday life just as my pretty elder-bush has 
grown out of the tea-pot ! ” And then she took the little boy 
out of bed, pilloudng his head upon her bosom, and the 
elder-boughs so richly laden with blossoms twined around 
them, so that they seemed to bo sitting in a thick-leaved, 
fragrant ar"bour. And the arbour flew aw.ay with them 
through the air in the most delightful way. Elder-Tree 
Mother had, all at once, changed into a pretty and graceful 
young girl. Her dress was the s.ame as .Elder-Tree Mother 
had worn ; but on her bosom rested a real elder-flower 
cluster. Her eyes were largo and blue, and charming to 
behold, and a garland of elder-flowers was wreathed among 
her curling flaxen hair. She and the boy kissed each other, 
and immediately they were of the same age, and were very 
happy. 

Hand in hand they walked out of the arbour, and found 
themselves in the pretty flower-garden of their home. On 
the lawn they found their father’s walking-stick tied up. 
For the children there was life in the stick. As soon as 
they got astride it, the bright knob became a fiery, neighing 
head, a long black mane fluttered to and fro in the wind, 
and four strong slender legs shot out. Their new steed was 
a spirited creature, and galloped with them round the grass 
plot. “ Hurrah ! Now we will ride many miles away, 
said the boy ; "let us ride to the dear old manor house we 
went to last year.” Round and round the lawn they rode, 
and the little girl, who, as we know, was no other than 
Elder-Tree Mother, kept crying out all the while, “ Now we 
are in the country. See yon pretty cottage! The elder- 
tree is spreading its branches over it, and the cock is 
marching about and scratching for the hens. See hoW 
he struts I Now we are close to the church. It stands 
high on the hill, among the great oak-trees. Now we are 
at the smithy ; the fire is blazing, and the half-clad men 
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are banging away with their hammers, and the sparks are 
flying about. Away, away, to the old manor house ! ” And 
all that the little maid spoke of flew past them. , The boy 
saw it all, and still they only rode round and tound the 
lawn. Then they played in one of the walks, and raked up 
the ground to make out a tiny garden for themselves ; and 
the girl took one of the elder-blossoms out of her hair, and 
planted it, and it grew up, just as the elder-sprig grew which 
was planted by the old sailor and his wife when they were 
little ones. Then the little girl threw her arms round the 
little boy’s waist, and away they flew over all the country. 
Spring deepened into summer, and summer mellowed into 
autumn, and autumn faded into pale, cold winter, and a 
thousand pictures were mirrored in the boy’s eyes and heart. 
And wherever they flew, the sweet strong perfume of the 
elder-tree floated round them. The little boy could smell 
the roses in the gardens he flew past, and the fresh beech- 
trees 3 but the elder was the sweetest of all, for the flowers 
lay on the little maiden’s heart, where, in their flight, he so 
often leaned his head. 

“ How beautiful is spring ! ” cried the little girl, as they 
stood together among the fresh green of the beech-wood, 
while the sweehscented thyme grew at their feet, and the 
pale-tinted anemones looked their loveliest amid the soft 
greens of the grass. “ Oh, would it were always spring 1 ” 

“ How beautiful is summer ! ” said she again, as they 
flew by a castle telling of olden times, and saw the high 
walls and pointed gables mirrored in the moat beneath, 
where the swans were floating, and peeped up the cool green 
avenues. A sea of green corn waved to and fro in the 
fields. Tiny red and yellow blossoms peeped out of the 
ditches, and the hedges were covered with wild hops and 
white bindweed. In the evening the moon rose large and 
round, and the meadows were odorous with the scent of 
haystacks. Such scenes ave never to he forgotten. 

“ How beautiful is autumn ! ” said the little maiden also. 
The sky seemed higher, and of a deeper blue; the woods 
became flushed with the richest crimsons, greens, and 
yellows. The hounds dashed by in full cry ; flocks of wild 
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fowl flew screaming over the Hun’s graves where the 
brambles twined round the old stones. Far away lay the 
deep blue sea, dotted with white sails. Old women, girls, 
and children sat in a barn, picking hops and putting them into 
a great cask. The young and the old told stories of fairies 
and enchantments. What could be pleasanter than this 1 

“ How beautiful is winter ! ” she said. The trees stood 
around them all covered with hoar-frost. The snow 
crackled beneath the feet as if every one had on new boots, 
and, one after another, stars shot across the sky. The 
Chnstmas-tree was lighted up in the parlour ; everybody had 
had presents given him, and everybody was in good humour. 
In the farm-houses could be heard the sound of fiddles; 
a«d there were games for apples, so that even the poorest 
<.hild might say, “ How beautiful is winter 1 ” 

And beautiful indeed were all the scenes that the fairy 
maiden showed to the little boy, and still the elder-perfume 
floated round them, and ever over them waved the red flag 
with the white cross under which the old mariner had sailed. 
And the boy, now grown to be a youth, felt that he must go 
out to seek his fortune in the world. At their parting the 
maiden took the cluster of elder-blossoms from her bosom, 
and gave it to him. And he kept it carefully between the 
leaves of his hymn-book, and when he was in foreign lands 
he never took up the book but it opened upon the place 
where the flowers of memory lay, and the oftener he looked 
at it the fresher, he fancied, it became. He seemed, while 
Tie looked at it, to breathe the sweetness of his native 
woods, and a hundred fair visions of the past flitted un- 
bidden through his mind. 

Many years had passed, and he was now an old man 
sitting with his old wife under a flowering tree. They held 
«ach other by the hand, and they talked of old times, and 
of their golden wedding-day. The little maiden, with the 
blue eyes and the elder-blossoms in her hair, sat on the tree 
above, and nodded to them, saying, " To-day is your golden 
wed(hng-day ! ” and then she took two flower-clusters out of 
ner hair and kissed them twice. At the first kiss they 
■shone like silver; at the second, like gold; and when she 
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had sot them on tho two old pooplc's heads, each cluster 
became a gold crown. And thus they sat like a King and 
Queen, under the fragrant oldor-trce, and the old man began 
to tell his wife tho storj' about Elder-Tree Mother. It had 
boon told him when a little boy, and it seemed to them both 
that great part of tho story was very like their own, and 
thoj’ liked that part far the best. 

“Yes, so it is!” said tho little maiden in the tree. 
“ Some call me Elder-Tree Mother, others call me a Dryad, 
hut my proper name is hlcmory. Here I sit in the tree 
whilst it grows and grows ; I never forgot, I remember all 
things well. Now lot me sec if you still have your flower 
safe ? ” 

Tho old man opened his hymn-book, and there lay the 
elder-flower, as fresh as though it had but just been laid 
between the leaves. Memory nodded her head, and the two 
old people with their gold crowns sab under the tree, their 
faces flushed with the red evening sunlight. They closed 
their eyes, and then — and then — why, then there was an 
end of the tale. 

The little boy lay in his bed ; he did not rightly know 
whether he had been dreaming all this, or whether it had 
been told him. The tea-pot stood on the table, but no 
elder-tree was grorving out of it, and his friend, the old 
story-teller, was just on the point of going out at the door. 
"Whilst tho boy was rubbing his eyes he was gone. 

“How beautiful that was!” said the little boy. 
“Mother, I have been to tho warm countries.” 

“Yes, I have no doubt of that!” replied the mother; 

“ after you had drunk two full cups of hot elder-tea, you 
were likely enough to get into tho warm countries ! ” And 
she covered him up well for fear he should get chilled. 

“ You have had a good sound sleep while I sat disputing 
with him as to whether it were a fairy tale, or a real, true 
history.” 

And where is Elder-Tree Mother 1 ” asked the boy. 

She is in the tea-pot,” said his mother, “and there she 
may stay.” 
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Ear, far away, in the land to which the swallows fly in our 
winter-time, there dwelt a King who had eleven sons and 
one daughter, named Elise. The eleven brothers were 
Princes, and went to school with stars on their breasts and 
•swords by their sides ; they wrote on golden copy-books 
with diamond pens, and learnt by heart just as they read. 
In short, it was easy to see that they were Princes. Their 
Aister Elise used to sit upon a little glass stool, and had a 
picture-book ■n-hich had cost the half of a kingdom. Oh, 
‘the children were so happy ! But happy they were not to 
remain always. 

Their father, who was the King of the whole country, 
Tuarried a wicked Queen who was not at all kind to the poor 
■children. They found this out on the first day after the 
marriage. There were great festivities at the palace ; and 
“the ^ children played at receiving company, but, instead of 
letting them have, as usual, as many cakes and burnt apples 
41 S were left, the Queen ga've them only some sand in a tea- 
•cup, and told them to play at make-believe with that. 

The week aftei', she sent the little Elise to be brought up 
by some peasants in the country, and before long she told 
the King so many falsehoods about the poor Princes, that ho 
would have nothing more to do -with them. 

Away, out into the world, and take care of yourselves, 
said the w-icked Queen ; “ fly away in the form of great 
speechless birds.” But she could not make them ugly, as 
-she wished to do, for they were changed into eleven white 
■bwans. Sending forth a strange cry, they flew out of the 
pa ace windows, over the park and over the wood. 

t 'was still early in the morning when they passed the 
■peasant’s cottage where Elise lay sleeping. They hovered 
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over the roof, stretched their long necks, and flapped their 
%vings ; but no one either heard or savr them, so they -were 
forced to fly away. They flew up to the clouds and out 
into the wide world, far away into the dark forest, which 
stretched as far as the seashore. 

Poor little Elise stood in the peasant’s cottage, playing 
with a green leaf, for she had no other plaything. She 
pricked a hole in the leaf and peeped through it at the sun, 
and then she fancied she saw her brothers’ bright eyes, and 
whenever the warm sunbeams shone full upon her cheeks, 
she thought of her brothers’ kisses. 

One day was just like another. ’i\Tien the wind blew 
through the thick hedge of rose-trees in front of the house, 
she would whisper to the roses, “Who is more beautiful 
than you ? ” And the roses would shake their heads and 
say, “Elise.” And when the peasant’s wife sat on Sundays 
at the door of her cottage reading her hymn-book, the wind 
would rustle the leaves and say to the book, “ "Who is more 
pious than you 1 ” And the hymn-book would answer, 

“ Elise.” And what the roses and the hymn-book said, was 
no more than the truth. 

When she was fifteen years old she had to 'go home, and 
when the Queen saw how beautiful she was, she hated her 
more than ever, and would willingly have turned her, like 
her brothers, into a Wild Swan ; but she dared not do so, 
because the King wished to see his daughter. 

Early one morning the Queen went into the bathroom 
which was made of marble, and fitted up with soft pillows 
and the gayest carpets. She took three toads with her and 
kissed them, and said to one, “When Elise comes to the 
bath settle thou upon her head that she may become dull 
and sleepy like thee.” “Settle thouTupon her forehead,”' 
said she to another, “and let her become ugly like thee, so 
that her father may not know her again.” And “Do thou 
place thyself upon her bosom,” whispered she to the third, 

“ that her heart may become evil, and a torment to herself.”’ 
She then put the toads into the clear water, which immedi- 
ately turned green, and having called Elise, took oif her 
clothes and made her get into the bath. As she dipped 
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her head under the water, one toad settled among her hair, 
another on her forehead, and the third upon her bosom. 
But Elisc seemed not at all aware of it ; and when she rose 
up three poppies were seen swimming on the water. Had 
not the animals been poisonous and kissed bj'' a witch, they 
would have been changed into roses because they had 
rested on Elise’s head and heart. She was too good for 
magic to have any power over her. 

AVhen the Queen perceived this, she rubbed walnut juice 
all over the maiden’s skin, so that it became quite swarthy, 
smeared a nasty salvo over her lovely face, and entangled 
her long thick hair, till it was impossible to recognise the 
beautiful Elise. When her father saw her, he was shocked, 
and said she could not be his daughter. No one knew her 
but the mastiff and the swallows ; and they wore only poor 
animals and could not say anything. 

Poor Elise wept, and thought of her eleven brothers 
■who were all away. In great distress she stole away and 
wandered the whole day over fields and marshes, till she came 
to the great forest. She knew not where to go, but she was 
so sad, and longed so much to see her brothers, who like 
herself had been driven out into the world, that she made 
up her mind to seek for them and find them. 

She had not been long in the forest when night came on, 
and she lost her way amid the darkness. So she lay down 
on the soft moss, said her evening prayer, and leaned her 
head against the trunk of a tree. It was very still in the 
forest ; the air was mild, and from the grass and mould 
around gleamed the green lights of many hundred glow- 
worms j and when Elise touched one of the branches hanging 
over her, bright insects fell down upon her like falling stars. 

All the night long she dreamed of her brothers. B 
seemed to her that they were all children again, played 
together, wrote with diamond pens upon golden copy-books, 
and looked at the pictures in the beautiful book that had 
cost half of a kingdom. But they did not as formerly 
make straight strokes and pot-hooks upon the copy-books, 
j. o , they wrote of the noble deeds they had done, and the 
s range things they had seen In the picture-book, toc^ 
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everything seemed alive; the birds sang, and men and 
women stepped from the pages and talked to Elise and her 
brothers, jumping back into their places, however, when she 
turned over the leaves, so that the pictures did not get 
confused. 

When Elise awoke, the sun was already high in the 
heavens. She could not see it, for the tall trees twined their 
thickly-leaved branches so closely together that, as the sun- 
beams played upon them, they looked like a golden veil 
waving to and fro. The air was fragrant, and the birds 
almost perched upon Elise’s shoulders. She heard the noise 
of water, and when she went towards it she found a pool, 
formed by several springs, with the prettiest pebbles at the 
bottom. Bushes were growing thickly round, but the deer 
had trodden a broad path through them, and by this path 
Elise went down to the water’s edge. The water was so 
clear that had not the boughs and bushes around been 
moved to and fro by the wind she might have fancied they 
were painted upon the smooth sxmface, so distinctly was 
Each little leaf mirrored upon it, whether glowing in the 
sunlight or lying in the shade. 

When Elise saw her own face in the water she was 
frightened, so brown and ugly did it look; but when she 
wetted her little hand, and rubbed her brow and eyes, the 
white skin again appeared. So she took off her clothes, 
stepped into the fresh water and bathed herself, and in the 
whole world there was not a king’s daughter more beautiful 
than she then appeared. 

After she had again dressed herself, and had braided her 
long hair, she went to the bubbling spring,- caught some 
water in the hollow of her hand and drank it, and then 
wandered farther into the forest. She knew not where she 
was going, but she thought of her brothers, and of the good 
God who, she felt, would never forsake her. He it was who 
made the wild apples grow to feed the hungry, and who 
showed her a tree whose boughs bept under the weight of 
their fruit. She made her noonday meal under the shade 
of this tree, then propped up the boughs, and walked on 
into the gloomiest depths of the forest. It was so still that 
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she could hear her own footsteps, and the rustling of each 
little withered leaf that was crushed beneath her feet. Not 
a bird was to he seen, not a sunbeam penetrated the thick 
foliage; and the tall stems of the trees stood so close 
together, that when she looked straight before her she 
seemed enclosed by trellis-work upon trellis-work. Oh.' 
there was a solitariness in this forest such as Elise had never 
known before. 

And the night was so dark! not a single glow-worm 
sent forth its light from the moss. Sorrowfullj’^ she lay 
down to sleep. Then it seemed to her as though the boughs 
above her opened, and she saw the angel of God smiling 
down upon her, and a thousand little cherubs all around 
him. "When she awoke in the morning she could not tell 
whether this was a dream, or whether it had really happened. 

She walked on a little farther, and met an old woman 
with a basket full of berries. The old woman gave her 
some of the berries, and Elise asked if she had not seen 
eleven Princes ride through the wood. 

“No,” said the old woman, “but I saw yesterday eleven 
Swaps with golden crowns on their heads swim down the 
brook near here.” 

Then she led Elise on a little farther to a sloping bank 
at the foot of which ran a little brook. The ti’ees on each 
side stretched their long leafy branches towards each other, 
and where they could not unite naturally the roots had 
torn themselves from the earth, so that the branches might 
mingle their foliage as they hung over the water. 

Elise bade the old woman farewell, and wandered by 
the side of the stream till she came to the place where it 
reached the open sea. 

The great, the beautiful sea lay before the maiden's 
eyes, but not a ship, not a boat was to be seen. How was 
she to go on 1 She noticed how the numberless little 
stones on the shore had aU been washed into a round form 
by the waves; glass, iron, stone, everything that lay 
scattered there had been moulded into shape, and yet the 
water which had done this was much softer than Elise’s 
delicate little hand. 
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“The water rolls on unweariedly,” said she, “till it 
smooths all that is liard ; I will bo no less unwearied ! 
Thank you for the lesson you have given me, ye bright 
rolling waves ; some day, my heart tolls me, you shall 
carry me to my dear brothers ! " 

Upon the wet sea-grass lay eleven white swan-feathers. 
Elisc gathered them up and put them together. Drops of 
water hung about them, whether dew or tears she could not 
tell. She was quite alone on the seashore, but she did not 
mind that, for the sea was full of interest to her ; it was 
always moving, always changing, always new, and so gave her 
more pleasure in a few hours than the gentle inland waters 
could have given in a whole year. When a black cloud 
passed over the skj’, it seemed as if the sea would say, “ I 
too can look dark ” j and then the wind would blow and the 
waves fling out their white foam; but when the clouds 
shone with a bright red tint, and the winds were asleep, 
the sea became like a rose-leaf now green, now white. Yet 
hdwever smooth its glassy surface was, there was always a 
slight motion near the shore as the waves rose and fell 
like the breast of a sleeping child. 

At sunset Eliso saw eleven Wild Swans with golden 
crowns on their heads fly towards the land ; they flew 
one behind another, looking like a long white ribbon. 
Elisc climbed the slope from the shore and hid herself 
behind a bush. The Swans came down close to her, and 
flapped their long white wungs. 

As the sun sank beneath the water, the Swans’ feathers 
fell off, and beside her stood eleven handsome Princes, her 
brothers. She uttered a loud cry, for although they were 
very much changed, Elise knew and felt that they must bo 
her brothers. Then she throw herself into their arms, calling 
them by their names, and the Princes were very happy to 
see their sister, now grown so tall and so beautiful ! They 
laughed and wept, and soon told each other how wickedly 
their stop-mother had acted towards them. 

"We brothers,” said the eldest, “fly or swim as long 
as the sun is in the sky, but when it sets we appear again 
in our Imman form ; we are therefore bound to look out 
( n oOt ) K 
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for n p.ifc rcstiiig-pliice before “unset, for if wc were flying 
ninoiig fho clouds nt, llio time v.’c fhould fall down into the 
sea when wo recovered our huniati rhajic. Y'c do not 
dwell here. A land quite na beautiful .a® this lies on the 
other side of the sea, l>uf it is far olT. To rc.i<;h it we 
have to cross the deep waterr, and there i.s no island 
midway on which wo ni.-ij* rc.st at night. One little 
solitary rock rises from the wavc.s, and uj)on it we only 
find room enough to starid side by side. There we spend 
the night in our human form; and when the .sea is rough 
the foam dashes over us. Jhit we tlmtdc God even for this 
i^ock, for without it wo should never be able to \dsit our 
dear native country. Only once in the j'car arc we 
allowed to make this visit to our home. Wo require two 
of the longest days for our flight, and can remain here only 
eleven days, during which time we fly over the large forest, 
ss hence we can see the palace in which we were born, where 
our father dwells, and the tower of the church in which 
our mother was buried. Here even the trees and bushes 
seem of kin to us. The wild horses still race over the 
plains as in the daj's of our childhood. The charcoal-burner 
still sings the same old tnne.s to which we used to dance in 
our youth. This is our fatherland to which wo are draw'ii 
by ties of love; and hero wo have found thee, thou dear 
little sister ! We have yet two days longer to stay here, and 
then we must fly over the sea to a land beautiful indeed, 
but not our fatherland. How shall we take thee with us ? 
we have neither ship nor bo.at ! ” 

"How can I break this spoin” said the sister. And so 
they went on talking almost the whole of the night. They 
slept only a few hours. 

Elise was awakened by the rustling of wings, and saw 
the bwans fluttering above her. Her brothers were again 
changed mto Swans. For some time they flew round 
in 'ivider and wider circles, till at last they flew far 
them remained behind ; it "was the youngest, 
ne laid his head in her lap and she stroked his white 
^ngs; thy remained the whole day together. Towards 
vening the others came back, and when the sun was set^ 
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again they stood on the firm ground in their natural 
form. 

" To-morrow we shall fly away,” they said, “ and may not 
return for a year, but we cannot leave you here. Have you 
courage to go with us ? Onr arms are strong enough to 
bear you through the forest, and will not our wings be 
strong enough to fly with you over the sea 1 ” 

“Yes, take me with you,” said Elise. 

They spent the whole night in %veaving a mat of the pliant 
willow bark and the tough rushes, and their mat was thick 
and strong. Elise lay down upon it, and when the sun had 
risen, and the brothers had been turned again into Wild 
Swans, they seized the mat with their beaks and flew up 
high among the clouds with their dear sister. She was still 
sleeping, and, as the sunbeams shone full upon her face, one 
of the Swans flew over her head and shaded her with his 
broad wings. 

They were already far from land when Elise awoke. She 
thought she was still dreaming, so strange did it seem to 
her to feel herself being carried so- high up in the air over 
the sea. By her side lay a cluster of pretty ripe berries 
and a bundle of sweet roots. Her youngest brother had 
gathered them for her and laid them there, and she thanked 
him with a smile, for she knew him as the Swan who flew 
over her head and shaded her with his wings. 

They soared so high that the first ship they saw beneath 
them seemed like a white sea-gull hovering over the water. 
Elise saw behind her a large cloud, which looked like a 
mountain, and on it were gigantic shadows of herself and 
the eleven Swans; altogether it formed a picture more 
beautiful than any she had ever yet seen. Soon, however, 
the sun rose higher, the cloud was left behind, and the 
shadowy picture disappeared. 

The whole day they flew on like a winged arrow through 
the air, but yet they went slower than usual, for they had 
their sister to carry. There seemed a storm brewing, and 
the evening was drawing near. Anxiously did Elise watch 
the sun. It was setting, and still the solitary rock could 
not be seen. It appeared to her that the Swans plied their 
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trees, and castle all disappeared, and in their place stood 
twenty stately churches with high towers and pointed 
windows — she fancied she heard the organ play, but it was 
only the murmur of the sea. As they drew nearer to these 
churches they too changed into a large fleet sailing under 
them. She looked down and saw it was only a sea-mist 
passing rapidly over the water. Such strange scenes kept 
* floating before her eyes, till at last she saw the actual land 
to which they were going with its blue mountains, its cedar 
woods, its towns, and castles. ' Long before sunset Elise sat 
down among the mountains, in front of a large cavern where 
delicate young creepers grew so thickly around that-the ground 
appeared covered with gay embroidered carpets. 

“Now we shall see what thou wilt dream of to-night!” 
said her youngest brother, as he showed her the chamber 
where she was to sleep. 

“ Oh that I could dream how you might be freed from 
the spell ! ” said she ; and she could think of nothing else. 
She prayed most earnestly for God’s help, nay, even in her 
dreams she continued praying, and it appeared to her that 
she was flying up high in the air towards the castle of the 
fairy Morgana. The fairy came forward to meet her, 
radiant and beautiful, and yet she thought she looked like 
the old woman who had given her berries in the forest, and 
told her of the Swans with golden crowns. 

“You can release your brothers,” said she; “but have you 
courage and patience enough ? The water is indeed softer 
than your delicate hands, and yet can mould the hard stones 
to its will, but then it cannot feel the pain which your 
tender fingers will feel ; it has no heart, and cannot suffer 
the anxiety and grief which you must suffer. Do you see 
these stinging-nettles I have in my hand ? There are many 
round the cave where you are sleeping; only those that 
grow there or on the graves in the churchyard are of use, 
remember that ! You must pluck them though they sting 
your hand ; you must trample on them with your feet, and 
get yarn from them, and with this yarn you must weave 
eleven shirts with long sleeves. When they are all made, 
throw them over the eleven Wild Swans, and the spell will 
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be broken. But mark tbis : from the moment that you 
begin your work till it is completed, even should it occupy 
you for years, you must not speak a word. The first syllable 
that escapes your lips will fall like a dagger into the hearts 
of your brothers. On your tongue depends their life. Mark 
well all this ! ” 


At the same moment the fairy touched Elise’s hands with 
a nettle, which made them burn like fire, and Elise awoke. 
It was broad daylight, and close to her lay a nettle like the 
one she had seen in her dream. She fell upon her knees, 
thanked God, and then went out of the cave to begin her 
work. She plucked with her own delicate hands the ugly 
stinging-nettles. They burned large blisters on her hands 
and arms, but she bore the pain willingly in the hope of 
freeing her dear brothers. Then she trampled on the nettles, 
with her naked feet, and spun the green yarn. 

At sunset came her brothers. Elise’s silence quite 
frightened them ; they thought it must be the effect of some 
fresh spell of their wicked step-mother ; but when they saw 
her blistered hands, they found out what their sister was 
doing for their sake. The youngest brother wept, and when 
his tears fell upon her hands, Elise felt no more pain, and 
the blisters disappeared. 

The whole night she spent in her work, for she could not 
rest till she had released her brothers. All the following 
day she sat in her solitude, for the Swans had flown away ; 
but never had time passed so quickly. One shirt was ready ; 
and she now began the second. 

Suddenly a hunting-horn echoed among the mountains 
and made her start with fear. The noise came nearer, she 
heard the hounds barking. In great terror she fled into the 
cave, bound up into a bundle the nettles she had gathered 
and combed, and sat down upon it. 

She had just done so when a large dog sprang out from 
the bushes. Two others immediately followed ; they barked 
loudly, ran away, and then returned. It was not long 
before the hunters stood in front of the cave. The hand- 
somest among them was the King of that country ; and he 
s epped up to Elise, for never had he seen a lovelier maiden. 
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“ How came you here, beautiful child 1 ” said he. Elise 
Ebook her head ; she dared not speak, a word might have 
cost her the life of her brothers; and she hid her hands 
under her apron lest the King should see how she was 
suffering. 

“ Come with me,” said he. “ You must not stay here ! 
If you are as good as you are beautiful, I will dress you in 
velvet and silk, I will put a gold crown upon your head, 
and you shall dwell in my palace ! ” So he lifted her upon 
his horse, while she wept and wrung her hands; hut the 
ICing said, “ I only desire your happiness ! You shall 
thank me for this some day ! ” and away he rode over 
mountains and valleys, holding her on his horse in front, 
whilst the other hunters followed. When the sun set, the 
King’s capital with its churches and domes lay before them, 
and the King led Elise into the palace, where, in a high 
marble hall, fountains were playing, and the walls and 
ceiling were covered with the most beautiful paintings. 
But Elise cared not for all this splendour; she wept and 
mourned in silence, even whilst some female attendants 
dressed her in royal robes, wove costly pearls into her 
hair, and drew soft gloves over her blistered hands. 

And now as she stood before them in her rich dress, her 
beauty was so dazzling, that the courtiers all bowed low 
before her, and the King chose her for his bride, although 
the Archbishop shook his head, and whispered that the 
“beautiful lady of the wood was only a witch, who had 
blinded their eyes and bewitched the King’s heart.” 

But the King did not listen; he ordered that music 
' should be played. The most costly dishes were served up, 
and the loveliest maidens danced round the bride. She was 
led through fragrant gardens into magnificent halls, but notj 
a smile was seen to play upon her lips or beam from hei > 
eyes. She looked the very, picture of grief. The King 
then opened a small room next her bedroom. The floor 
was covered with costly green tapestry, and looked exactly 
like the cave in which she had been found. On it lay the 
bundle of yarn which she had spun from the nettles, and by 
the wall hung the shirt she had made. One of the hunters 
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iad brought all this, thinking there must be something 
TTonderful in it. 

^ “ Here you may dream of your former home,” said the 
King. “ Here is the ivork you ivere doing there. Amid all 
your present splendour it may sometimes give you pleasure 
to fancy yourself there again.” 

When Elise saiv ivhat was so dear to her heart, she 
smiled, and the blood came back to her cheeks. She 
thought her brothers might still be freed from the spell, and 
she kissed the King’s hand. He pressed her to his heart, 
and ordered the bells of all the churches in the city to be 
rung, to announce their marriage. The beautiful dumb 
maiden of the wood was to become the Queen of the land. 

The Archbishop whispered evil words in the King’s ear, 
but he paid no heed to them. He and Elise were married, 
and the Archbishop himself was obliged to put the crown 
■upon her head. In his rage he pressed the narrow rim bo 
firmly on her forehead that it hurt her; but a heavier 
weight of sorrow for her brothers lay upon her heart, and 
she did not feel bodily pain. She was still silent, because a 
single word would have killed her brothers ; but her eyes 
beamed with heartfelt love to the King, so good and hand- 
some, who had done so much to make her happy. She 
loved him more and more every day. Oh ! how she wished 
she might tell him her sorrows ; but she must remain silent, 
she could not speak until her work was finished ! So she 
stole away every night, and went into the little room that 
was fitted up like the cave. There she worked at her 
shirts ; but by the time she had begun the seventh, all hei 
yarn was spent. 

She knew that the nettles she needed grew in the 
churchyard, but she must gather them herself ; and how to 
get them she knew not. 

Oh, what is the pain in my fingers compared with the 
anguish my heart .suffers !” thought she. “I must venture 
to the churchyard ; the good God will still watch over me ! ” 
fearful as though she were about to do something wrong, 
one mooidight night she crept down to the garden, and 
nrough the long avenues into the lonely road leading to 
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the churchyard. She saw sitting on one of the broadest 
tombstones a number of ugly old \vitches. They took off 
their ragged clothes as if they were going to bathe, and 
digging with their long lean fingers into the fresh grass, 
drew up the dead bodies and devoured the flesh. Elise was 
obliged to pass close by them, and the witches fixed their 
wicked eyes upon keT ; kint Tskn W ynaytn , 

the stinging-nettles, and took them back with her into the 
palace. One person only had seen her. It was the Arch- 
bishop ; he was awake when others slept. Now he felt sure 
that all was not right about the Queen : she must be a 
witch, who had, by her magic, won the hearts of the King 
and all the people. 

In the Confessional he told the King what he had seen, 
and what he feared ; and when the slanderous words came 
from his lips, the sculptured images of the saints shook 
their heads as though they would say, “ It is untrue, Elise is 
innocent ! ” But the Archbishop explained the omen quite 
otherwise ; he thought it was a testimony against her, and 
that the holy images shook their heads at hearing of her 
sin. 

Two large tears rolled down the King’s cheeks ; and he 
returned home in doubt. Ho pretended to sleep at night, 
though sleep never visited him ; and he noticed that Elise 
rose from her bed every night, and every time he followed 
her secretly and saw her enter her little room. 

His face grew darker every day. Elise perceived it,' 
though she did not know the cause. She was much pained ; 
and besides, what did she not suffer in her heart for her 
"brothers ! Her bitter tears ran down on the royal velvet 
and purple, looldng like bright diamonds ; and all who saw 
the grandeur that surrounded her wished themselves in her 
place. She had no'U' nearly finished her work, only one 
shirt was wanting. Unfortunately, yarn was wanting also ; 
she had not a single nettle left. Once more, only this one 
time, she must go to the churchyard and gather a few 
handfuls. She shuddered when she thought of the solitary 
w.alk and of the horrid witches, but her resolution was as 
firm as her trust in (Jod. 
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Elise •went, and the King and the Archbishop followed 
her. They saw her disappear at the churchj’’ard door ; and 
when they came nearer they saw the witches sitting on the 
tombstones as Elise had seen them ; and the King turned 
away, for ho believed her whose head had rested on his 
bosom that very evening to bo amongst them. “ Lot the 
people judge her ! ” said ho. And the people condemned 
her to be burnt. 

She was now dragged from the King’s splendid palace 
into a dark, damp prison, where the wind whistled through 
the grated window. Instead of velvet and silk, they gave 
her the bundle of nettles she had gathered. On that she 
had to lay her head, and the shirts she had woven had to 
servo her as mattress and counterpane. But they could not 
have given her anything more welcome to her; and she 
continued her work, at the same time praying earnestly to 
God. The boys sang shameful songs about her in front of 
her prison ; not a soul comforted her with one word of love. 

Towards evening she heard the rustling of Swans’ wings 
at the grating. It was the youngest of her brothers, who 
had at last found her, and she sobbed aloud for joy, although 
she knew that probably she had only one night to live ; 
but then her work was almost finished and her brothers 
were near. 

The Archbishop came in to spend the last hour with her 
as he had promised the King he would ; but she shook her 
head and begged him with looks and signs to go away ; 
for this night she must finish her work, or all she had 
suffered, her pain, her anxiety, her sleepless nights, would 
be in vain. The Archbishop went away with many angry 
words ; but poor Elise knew herself to be perfectly innocent, 
and went on with her work. 

Little mice ran busily about and dragged the nettles to 
her feet, wishing to help her ; and a thrush perched on the 
iron bars of the window, and sang all night as merrily as 
he could, that she might not lose courage. 

An hour before sunrise the eleven brothers stood before 
the palace gates, and begged to be shown to the King. 
But it could not be, they were told ; it was still night, the 
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King was asleep, and they dared not wahe him. They 
prayed, they threatened in vain. The guard came up • at 
last the King himself stepped out to ask what was the 
matter; but at that moment -the sun rose, the brothers 
could he seen no longer, and eleven white Swans flew away 
over the palace. 

The people poured forth from the gates of the city to 
see the witch burnt. One wretched horse drew the cart 
in which Elise sat. She wore a coarse frock of sackcloth, 
her beautiful long hair hung loosely over her shoulders, her 
cheeks were of a deathly paleness; but her lips moved 
gently, and her fingers wove the green yarn, for even on 
her way to her cruel death she did not give up her work. 
The ten shirts lay at her feet, she was now labouring to 
complete the eleventh. The crowd insulted her. 

“ Look at the witch, how she mutters ! she has no psalm- 
book in her hand, — no, there she sits with her hateful 
juggling ! Tear it from her, tear it into a thousand 
pieces ! ” 

And they all crowded about her, and were on the point 
of snatching away the shirts, when eleven white Swans came 
flying towards the cart, settled all round her, and flapped 
their wings. The crowd gave way in terror. 

“ It is a sign from Heaven ! she is certainly innocent ! ” 
whispered some ; they dared not say so aloud. 

The executioner now took hold of her hand to lift her 
out of the cart, but she hastily threw the eleven shirts over 
the Swans, and eleven handsome Princes appeared in their 
place. The youngest had, however, only one arm, and a 
wing instead of the other, for one sleeve in his shirt had' 
not been quite finished. 

“ Now I may speak,” said she ; “ I am innocent ! ” 

And the people who had seen what had happened bowed 
before her as before a saint. She, however, sank lifeless in 
her brothers’ arms ; suspense, fear, and grief had quite 
exhausted her. 

“Yes, she is innocent,” said her eldest brother, and he 
told their wonderful story. Whilst he spoke a fragrance as 
from millions of roses spread itself around, for every piece 
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of wood in tLo funeral pile had taken root and sent forth 
branches, and a hedge of blooming red roses surrounded 
Elise, and above all the others blossomed a flower of a 
dazzling white colour, bright as a star. The King plucked 
it and laid it on Elise’s bosom, and then she awoke with 
peace and joy in her heart. 

And all the church bells began to ring of their own 
accord, and birds flow to the spot in swarms, and there was 
a joyous procession back to tho palace, such as no king has 
ever seen equalled. 



THE BED SHOES 


There was once a little girl, very pretty and delicate, but 
so poor that in summer she always went barefoot, and in 
winter wore large wooden shoes that made her little ankles 
quite red and sore. 

In the same village lived an old shoemaker’s wife. One 
day she made out of some old pieces of red cloth a pair of 
little shoes. They were clumsy certainly, but they fitted 
the little girl fairly well, and she gave them to her. The 
little girl’s name was Karen. 

It was on the day of her mother’s funeral that the red 
shoes were given to Karen. They were not at all proper 
for mourning, but she had no others, and in them she 
walked with bare legs behind the poor deal cofBn. 

Just then a large old carriage rol]ed by. In it sat a 
large old lady who saw the little girl and pitied her, and 
she said to the priest, “ Give me the little girl, and I will 
take care of her.” 

Karen thought it was for the sake of the red shoes that 
the old lady had taken a fancy to her ; but the old lady 
thought them frightful, and so they were burnt. And 
Karen was dressed very neatly, and was taught to read 
and to work; and people told her she was pretty. But 
the mirror said, “ You are more than pretty : you are 
beautiful ! ” 

One ’day the Queen with her little daughter passed 
through the town where Karen lived, and all the people, 
Karen amongst them, crowded in front of the palace, whilst 
the little Princess stood, dressed in white, at a window, 
for every one to see her. She wore neither train nor gold 
crown; but on her feet were pretty red morocco shoes — 
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much prettier indeed than those the shoemaher’s '^ife had 
made for little Karen. Nothing in the world could be 

compared with these red shoes! 

Karen was now old enough to be confirmed She was 
, to have a new frock and new shoes. _ The rich 
the town took the measure of her little foot. He took 
measure in his own room where there was a large glass ca.e 
full of neat shoes and shining hoots. They 
pretty, but the old lady, whose sight was not very good, dia 
not notice them much. Amongst the shoes 
red ones, just like those worn by the Fr'ncess 
maker said they had been made for a Counts daught 

did. not fit. 1 j 1 eoo 

“They are of polished leather,” said the old ladj , se 

how they shine ! ” , _ 

"Yes, they shine beautifully!" exclaimed Karen. An 
as the shoes fitted'her, they were bought. But the old la y 
did not know that they were red, or she would "ever ha 
suffered Karen to go to confirmation in them. But B^aren 
did <TO. Eyerybody looked at her feet, and as she 
up the nave to the chancel it seemed to her that even t 
stone figures on the tombstones, and the portraits o* 

' pastors and their wives with their stiff ruffs and long black 
robes, fixed their eyes on her red shoes. AThen she knei 
before the altar she thought only of them; even 
clergyman laid his hand on her head, and when e ' 
her baptism, of her covenant with God, and of ® 

must remember that she was now a full-grovm , 

The organ sent forth its deep, solemn tones, the chil^en 
sweet voices mingled with those of the choristers, but ikaren 

still thought only of her red shoes. 

That afternoon, when the old lady was told that Karen 
had worn red shoes at her confirmation, she was vexed, ana 
told Karen that for the future when she went to .churen, 
she must wear black shoes, were they ever so old. 

On the next Sunday Karen was to make her brs 
communion. She looked first at the red shoes, then at tne 
black, then at the red again, and — ^put them on. , , 

It was beautiful sunshiny weather, so Karen and the o 
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lady walked to ckurck througk tke corn-fields, for tke road 


was dnsty. 


At tke ckurck door stood an old soldier with a strange 
reddish-coloured heard. He was leaning on cnilches 
and he bowed almost to the earth, and asked the old 
lady if he might wipe the dust of her shoes. Karen put 
out her little foot also. “ Oh, what pretty dancing-shoes 1 
said the old soldier; “mind you do not let them slip on 
when you dance " ; and he passed his hands over them. 

The old lady gave the soldier some money, and then 
went with Karen into church. 

Again every one looked at Karen’s red shoes ; and all 
the carved figures bent their gaze upon them. And when 
Karen knelt before the altar, the red shoes still floated 
before her eyes. She thought of them and of them only, 
and she forgot to join in the hymn of praise — she forgot to 
repeat the Lord’s Prayer. 

At last all the people came out of church, and the old 
lady got into her carriage. Karen was lifting her foot 'to 
follow, when the old soldier standing in the porch cried, 

" Only look, what pretty dancing-shoes ! ” And then Karen 
found she could not help dancing a few steps. And after 
she had begun, her feet kept moving of themselves as 
though the shoes had a power over them. She danced 
round' the churchyard and could not stop. The coachman 
was obliged to run after her, take hold of her and lift her 
into the carriage ; but even then the feet kept on dancing, 
so that the good old lady got many a hard kick. At last 
the shoes were taken off, and the feet had rest. 

Then the shoes were put away in a press, but Karen 
could not help going to look at them every now and then. 

_ After a while the old lady lay ill in bed, and the doctor 
said she would never get better. She needed careful 
nursing, and who should have been her nurse and constant 
attendant but Karen ? But there was to be a grand ball in 
the town, and Karen was invited. She thought of the 

ying old lady’ she looked at the red shoes, and then she 

shrflf f Then 

e went to the ball and began to dance. But when she 
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wanted to move to the right, the shoes here her to the left ; 
and when she would dance up the room, the shoes danced 
down the room, danced down the stairs, through the streets, 
and through the gates of the town. She danced on in spite 
of herself, till she danced into the dark wood. 

Something shone through the trees. ’ She thought at first 
it must be the moon shining through the mist. Then she 
saw a face ; it was the old soldier with the red heard. He 
sat there nodding at her, and repeating, “ See what pretty 
dancing-shoes they are ! ” 

She was frightened, and tried to pull off her red shoes, 
hut they stuck fast to her feet. She tore off her stockings ; 
hut the shoes seemed to have grown on to her feet. She 
felt compelled to go on dancing over field and meadow, in 
rain and in sunshine, by night and by day. It was most 
terrible at night. She danced across the ’open churchyard. 
The dead do not dance, they have something better to do. 
She would fain have sat down on the poor man’s grave, 
where the hitter ferns grew, but for her there was neither 
rest nor quiet. She danced past the open church door, and 
there she saw an angel, clad in long white robes, and with 
wings that reached from his shoulders to the ground. His 
face was grave and stern, and in his hand he held a bright, 
glittering sword. 

“ Dance on,” said he ; “ dance on, in thy red shoes, till 
thou art pale and cold, and thy skin shrinks and shrivels up 
like a skeleton’s. Thou shalt dance still, from door to door, 
and wherever proud, vain children live thou shalt knock, so 
that they may hear thee and be afraid. Dance shalt thou, 
dance on ” 

“ Mercy ! ” cried Karen. But she heard not the angel’s 
• answer, for the shoes carried her through the gate, into the 
fields, along highways and byways ; and still she had to 
dance on. 

One morning she danced past a door she knew well. 
She heard psalm-singing within, and saw a coflBn, strewn 
^vith flowers borne out. Then Karen knew that the good 
old lady was dead, and she felt herself a thing forsaken by 
men, and condemned by the Angel of God. 
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Still, on she felt forced to dance, even into the dark 
night. The shoes bore her through thorns and briers, till 
her limbs were torn and bleeding. Then she danced across 
the heath to a little lonely house where she knew the heads- 
man lived; and she tapped with her fingers against the 
panes, crying ; 

“ Como out ! come out ! I cannot come in for I must 
dance.” 

And the headsman said, “ Surely you do not know who 
lam! I cut off the heads of wicked men ; and I notice 
that my axe is quivering.” 

“Do not out off my head,” said Karen, “for then I could 
not live to repent of my sin ; but cut off my feet with the 
red shoes.” 

Then she confessed all her sins, and the headsman cut off 
her feet with the red shoes on them j and the shoes with 
those little feet in them danced away over the fields, and 
into the deep forests. 

Then the headsman made her a pair of wooden feet, and 
cut down some branches to serve as crutches, and he taught 
her the psalm which the penitents sing. And she kissed 
the hand that held the axe, and limped away over the heath. 
“ Now I have certainly suffered quite enough through the 
red shoes,” thought Karen, "I will go to church and let 
people see mo once more.” And she went as fast as she 
could to the church porch ; but as she drew near it, the red 
shoes danced before her, and she was frightened and turned 
her back. 

All that week she was sorrowful and shed many bittei 
tears. Then when Sunday came, she said to herself, “ Now 
I have suffered and striven enough ; I dare say I am quite 
as good as many of those who are holding their heads so 
high in church.” So she took heart and went ; but she did 
not got farther than the churchyard gate, for there again 
she saw the red shoes dancing before her, and in great terror 
she turned back, and repented more deeply than ever of her 
sinful pride. 

Then she went to the pastor’s house, and bogged that 
some work might bo given her, promising to work 
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hard and do all sho could even vithont rrages. She only 
•wanted a roof to shelter her, she said, and to dwell with 
good people. And the pastor’s wife had pity on her, and 
took her into her ser-vice. And Karen ^ras grateful and 
industrious. 

Every evening sho sat silently listening to the pastor 
while he read the Bible alotid. All the children loved her, 
but when she heard them talk about dress and finery, and 
about being as beautiful as a queen, she would sorrowfully 
shake her head. 

Next Sunday all the pastor’.s household went to church ; 
and they asked her to go too ; but she sighed, and looked 
with tears in her eyes upon her crutches. 

"When they were all gone, sho went into her own little 
room, which was just large enough to hold a bed and a 
chair, and there she sat ■aith her psalm-book in her hand, 
and, as she read in a humble and devout spirit, the wind 
wafted to her the sound of the organ from the church, 
and she lifted up her tearful face and prayed, “ 0 God, 
help me ! ” 

Then the sun shone brightly, and before her stood the 
white-robed Angel of God, the same whom she had seen on 
that night of horror at the church porch. But he no longer 
held in his hcand a threatening sword ; he carried instead a 
lovely green branch covered with roses. With this ho 
touched the ceiling, which at once rose to a great height, and 
a bright gold star glittered on the spot the green branch had 
touched. Ho touched the walls too, and they opened wide, and 
Karen saw the organ, the old monuments, and the congrega- 
tion all sitting in their richly carved seats and singing from 
their psalm-books. 

For the church had come home to the poor girl in hci 
narrow room, or rather the room had grown a chiirch to her. 
She sat with the rest of the pastoi"’s servants, and, when the 
psalm was ended, they looked up and nodded to her, saying, 
“ You did well to come, Karen ! ” 

- “ It was through mercy I came,” said she. 

And then the organ pealed forth again, and with it the 
children’s voices in the choir rose clear and sweet. The 
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sunbeams streamed through the windows and fell bright and 
warm on Karen’s seat. Her heart was so full of sunshine, 
of peace and gladness, that it broke ; and her soul flew upon 
a sunbeam to her Father in heaven, where not a look of 
reproach awaited her, not a word was breathed of the red 
shoes. 



THE CONSTANT TIN SOLDIER 


There M'ere once five niul twenty tin soldiers, all brothers, 
for all had been made out of one old tin spoon. They 
carried muskets in their arms, and hold themscIvcB very 
upright, and their uniforms were red and blue. The finst 
words they heard in this world were, “ Tin soldiers ! ” It 
was a little boy who uttered them, when the lid was taken 
off the box where they lay ; and ho clapped his hands with 
delight. They had been given to him because it was his 
birthday. Then he set them otit on the table. ' 

The soldiers were like each other to a hair j all but one, 
who had only one leg, because ho had been made last, when 
there was not quite enough tin loft. He stood as firml)’, 
however, upon his one leg as the others did upon their two ; 
and it is this one-legged tin soldier’s fortunes that seem to us 
worthy .of being told. 

On the table where the tin soldiers stood there were other 
playthings, but the most charming of them all was a pretty 
pasteboard castle. Through its little windows one could look 
into the rooms. In front of the castle stood some tiny trees, 
clustering round a little mirror intended to represent a lake. 
Some waxen swans swam on the lake and wore reflected in it. 

All this was very pretty, but prettiest of all was a little 
lady standing in the open doorway of the castle. She, too, 
was cut out of pasteboard, but she had on a frock of the 
softest muslin, and a narrow sky-blue riband was flung acros.s 
her shoulders like a scarf, and in the middle of this scarf w’as 
set a glittering tinsel rose. The little lady was a dancer, and 
she stretched out both her arms, and raised one of her legs 
so high in the air that the tin soldier could not see it, and 
thought she had, like himself, only one leg. 

“ That would be just the wife for fee,” thought he, “ but 
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then she is of too high a rank. She lives in a castle, and I 
have only a box j and even that is not my own, for all our 
five and twenty men live in it ; so it is no place for her. Still, 
I must make her acquaintance.” Then he laid himself down 
at full length behind a snufi'-box; that stood on the table so 
that he had a full view of the delicate little lady still stand- 
ing on one leg without losing her balance. 

When evening came, all the other tin soldiers were put 
into the box, and the people of the house went to bed. 
Then the playthings began to have their own games ; to pay 
visits, to fight battles, and to give balls. The tin soldiers 
rattled in the box, for they wshed to play too, but the lid 
would not open. The nut-crackers cut capers, and the slate- 
pencil danced about on the table. There was such a noise 
that the canary woke up and began to talk too; but he 
always talked in verse. The only two who did not move 
from their places were the tin soldier and the dancer. She 
remained standing on the very tip of her toe, mth out- 
stretched arms ; and he stood just as firmly on his one leg, 
never for a moment taking his eyes off her. 

Twelve o’clock struck, and with a crash the lid of the 
snuff-box sprang open — there was no snuff in it, it was only 
a toy puzzle — and out jumped a little black conjurer. “ Tin 
soldier!” said the conjurer, "please keep your eyes to 
yourself I ” 

But the tin soldier pretended not to hear. 

“ Well, just wait till to-morrow ! ” said the conjurer. 

When the children got up next morning the tin soldier 
was placed on the window-ledge, and, whether the conjurer 
or the wind caused it, all at once the window flew open, and 
out fell the tin soldier, head foremost, from the third story 
to the ground. It was a dreadful fall, for he fell head first 
into the street, and at last rested with his cap and bayonet 
stuck between two pavdng-stoncs, and with his one leg in 
the .air. 

The servant-maid and the little boy came downstairs 
directly to look for him ; but though they very nearly trod 
on him they could not sec him. If the tin soldier had but 
c.illcd out, “ Hero I am ! ” they might easily have found him ; 
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but he thought it vould not be liccoining for him to cry 
otit, !is he w.'is in uniform. 

Presently it beg.'in to rain ; poon the drops were falling 
thicker, and there svas a perfect downpour. When it was 
over, two little street arahs came by. 

“Look,” said one, “there is a tin soldier. Let him nave 
a sail for once in his life." 

So thet' made a boat out «f nctr.spaper, and put the tin 
soldier into it. Away ho sailed down the gutter, both (he 
boys running along by the side of it and clapping their hand,-;. 
The paper boat rocked to and fro, and every now and then 
was whirled round so tjuickly that, the tin soldier hecamo 
quite giddy. Still he did not move a muscle but loolced 
straight before him, and held bis mnsket tightly clasi)cd. 

All at once the boat was carried into a long drain, where 
the tin soldier found it as dark as in liis owti ho.s:. 

“ Where can I bo going now ) ” tbongbt be. “ It i.s ab 
that conjurer’s doing. Ah! if only the little maiden were 
sailing with me I would not mind its being twice ns dark'.” 

• Just then a great water-rat that lived in the drain darted 
out. “Have you a p.assport?” asked the nit. “Show me 
your passport ! ” But the tin soldier w.rs silent, and held 
bis musket tighter than over. The boat sailed on, and the 
rat followed. How ho gnashed his teeth, and cried out to 
the sticks and the straws: “Stop him, stop him, ho has not 
paid the toll ; ho has not even shown his passport." But 
the stream grew stronger and stronger. The tin soldier 
could already catch a glimpse of the daylight where the 
tunnel ended, but at the same time he heard a roaring noise 
that might have made the boldest tremble. Where the 
tunnel ended, the water of the gutter fell into a great canal. 
This was as dangerous for the tin soldier as a waterfall would 
be for us. 

The fall Avas now so close that he could no longer stand 
upright. The boat darted fonvards; the poor tin soldier 
held himself as stiffly as possible ; so that no one could 
accuse him of having even blinked. The boat span round 
three or four times, and was filled with water to the brim ; 
it must sink now. 
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The tin soldier stood up to his neck in ivater j but deeper 
and deeper sank the boat, and softer and softer grew the 
paper till the water stood over the soldier’s head. He 
thought of the pretty little dancer whom he should never 
see again, and these words rang in his ears : — 

Fare on, thou soldier hrave ! 

Life must end in the grave. 

The paper now split in two, and the tin soldier fell 
through the rent and was at once swallowed up by a large 
fish. Oh, how dark it was ! darker even than in the tunnel 
and much narrower too ! But the tin soldier was as constant 
as everj and lay there at full length, still shouldering his 
arms.' 

The fish swam to and fro, and made the strangest move- 
ments, but at last he became quite still. After a while a 
flash of lightning seemed to dart through him and the day- 
light shone brightly, and some one cried out, “I declare, 
here is the tin soldier ! ” The, fish had been caught, taken 
to the market, sold, and brought into the kitchen, where 
the servant-girl was cutting him up with a large knife. She 
seized the tin soldier by the middle with two of her fingers, 
and took him into the parlour, where every one was eager 
to see the wonderful man who had travelled in the maw of 
a fish. But the tin soldier was not proud. 

They set him on the table, and — what strange things do 
happen in the world ! — the tin soldier was in the very room 
in which he had been before. He saw the same children, 
the same playthings on the table — among them the beautiful 
castle with the pretty little dancing maiden, who was still 
standing upon one leg, while she held the other high in the 
air ; she too was constant. It quite touched the tin soldier ; 
he could have found it in his heart to weep tin tears, but 
such weakness would have been unbecoming in a soldier. 
He looked at her and she looked at him, but neither spoke 
a word. 

And now one of the boys took the soldier and threw him 
into the stove. He gave no reason for doing so ; but no 
doubt it was the fault of the conjurer in the snuff-box. 
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The tin soldier now stood in Ji Id.'iKO of He felt 

extremely hot, Init whether from the tire or from the flumes 
of love he did not Icnow. Ho hud entirely lost his colour. 
Whether this was the result of his travels, or the eli'ect of 
strong feeling, 1 know not. Ho looked at the little lnd_v, 
and she looked at him, and he felt that he was melting; 
but, constant as ever, he still .stood shouldering hi' nnm. 
A door opened, and the draught c.aught the dancer ; and, like 
a sylph, she flew straightw.ay into the stove, to the tin 
soldier. Instantly she was in a blar.e and was gone. The 
soldier was melted and dripped down among the .ashes, and 
when the maid cleaned out the fireplace the next day she 
found his remains in the shape of a little tin hc.art. Of the 
d.anccr all that w.as left was the tinsel rose, and that was 
burnt as black as coal. 



THE ANGEL 


“Whenever a good child dies, an Angel comes down to 
earth, takes the dead child in his arms, and, spreading out 
his large white ■wings, flies 'with him over all the places that 
were dear to him in his lifetime. And the Angel gathers a 
handful of flowers, and takes them to God, that they may 
bloom even more beautifully in Heaven than they did upon 
earth. And the flower which pleases Him most receives 
a voice and is able to join in the song of the chorus of 
bliss.” 

Thus spoke an Angel of God while carrying a dead child 
to Heaven, and the child listened as if in a dream. Then 
they flew over all those places where the child had formerly 
played, and they passed through gardens full of lovely 
flowers. 

“Which flower shall we take with us and plant in 
Heaven 1 ” asked the Angel. 

Near by stood a fair slender rose-bush, but some wicked 
hand had broken the stem, so that the half-opened buds 
hung faded and withered on the branches that it trailed on 
the ground. “Poor rose-tree !” said the child, “let us take 
it, that it may bloom again in Heaven.” 

And the Angel took it, and he kissed the child, and the 
little one half-opened his eyes. The Angel gathered many 
fine garden flowers, but he took also the meek little daisy 
and the wild heart’s-ease. 

“ Now we have flowers enough ! ” said the child, but the 
Angel only nodded, and did not yet fly up to Heaven. 

It was night and very still in the great town. They 
stayed there, and hovered over one of the narrowest streets 
where straw, ashes, and rubbish of all kinds lay scattered. 
There had been a removal that day, and on the ground were 
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broken plates, bits of plaster, rags, fragments of old bats, 
and other things not pleasant to see. 

Amidst this confusion the Angel pointed to the pieces of 
an old flower-pot, and to a lump of ^eartli that had fallen out 
of it. The earth was only hold together by the roots of a 
large withered field-flower, Avhich had been thrown out into 
the street among the refuse. 

“"We will take this flower Avith us also,” said the Angel. 
“ I will tell you why as we are flying along.” 

And they flew away, and the Angel spoke as follows : 

“There once lived in a cellar, down in that narrow 
street, a poor, sick boy. He had been bed-ridden from his 
childhood. Now and then, perhaps, he was able to take a 
fcAV turns up and down his little room on his crutches, but 
that was all. Sometimes, during the summer, the sunbeams 
Avould stream through his little cellar AvindoAV ; and then, 
the child would sit up, and when he felt the rvarm sun 
shining upon him, and could see the crimson blood in his 
thin wasted fingers as he held them up to the light, he 
would say, “ To-day I have been out ! ” He only knew of 
the bright green woods of spring from a neighbour’s son 
bringing him the first fresh boughs of the beech-tree. These 
he would hold over his head, and then fancy he was under 
the shade of the beech-trees, Avith the birds warbling and 
the sun shining around him. 

“ One spring day the neighbour’s son brought him some 
field-flowers, and among them was one Arith a root, so it Aras 
put into a flower-pot and placed at the Avindow, close by the 
bed. And, being carefully planted, it greAV, and put forth 
fresh shoots, and bore flowers -every year. To the sick 
boy it was like a beautiful garden, his little treasure upon 
earth. He Avatered it and guarded it, and took care that 
every sunbeam that entered the little low windOAV should 
fall upon the plant. And its flowers, with their soft colours 
and sweet smell, mingled Arith his dreams, and tOAvards them 
he turned when he was dying. The child has now been a 
year with the blessed ; and for a year the plant has stood 
by the window, faded and forgotten, and to-day it was 
thrown out among the rubbish into the street And this is 
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the flower which we have just now taken; for this poor, 
faded field-flower has given more pleasure than the most 
splendid blossoms in the garden of a queen.” 

“ But how do you know all this 1 ” asked the child, whom 
the Angel was carrying to Heaven. 

“ I know it,” said the Angel, “ because I myself was that 
little sick boy who went upon crutches. Ought I not to 
know my own flower ? ” 

Then the child opened its eyes, and looked into the 
Angel’s bright and happy face ; and in the same moment 
they were in Heaven. 

And God gave the dead child wings like the Angel’s, so 
that he could fly hand in hand with that one ; and a voice 
was given to the poor, faded field-flower, and it sang with 
the angels round the great white throne, some very near, and 
others forming larger circles, farther and farther away, but 
all equally blessed. 

And they all sang together — ^the angels, the good child, 
and the poor faded field-flower, which had lain among the 
rubbish of that dark and narrow street. 



THE SHEPHERDESS AND THE CHIMNEY- 
SWEEP 

Have you ever seen an old-fashioned oalc cabinet, black 
age and covered every inch of it with carved foliage an 
curious figures 1 Just such a cabinet, an heirloom once t e 
property of its present mistress’s great-grandmother, stood 
in a parlour. It was covered from top to bottom with 
carved roses and tulips, and little stags’ heads with long 
branching antlers peered forth from the curious scrolls an 
foliage surrounding them. In the middle of the cabinet vas 
carved the full-length figure of a man, who seemed to be 
perpetually grinning, perhaps at himself, for in truth he v as 
a most ridiculous figure. He had crooked legs like a 
small horns on his forehead, and a long beard. The chil ren 
of the house used to call him “Field-Marshal-Major-General- 
Corporal-Sergeant Billy-goat’s legs.” This was a ^®ag, nr 
name, and not many figures, in wood or stone, could boas 
of such a title. There he stood, his eyes. always fixed upon 
the table under the mirror ; for on this table stood a pretty 
little porcelain shepherdess, her mantle gathered gracefmly 
round her and fastened with a red rose. Her shoes and hat 
were gilt, her hand held a crook; she was a most charming 
figure. Close by her stood a little chimney-sweep as bl^k 
as coal, and made like the shepherdess of porcelain. He 
was as clean and neat as any other china figure. Indeed, 
the manufacturer might just as well have made a prince of 
him as a chimney-sweep, for though elsewhere black as a 
coal, his face was as fresh and rosy as a girl’s, which was 
certainly a mistake — ^it ought to have been black. With 
his ladder in his hand, he kept his place close by the little 
shepherdess. They had been put side by side from the firs^ 
had always remained on the same spot, and so had plighted 
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their troth to each other. They suited each other -n-cll for 
they were both young, both of the same kind of china, and 
both alike fragile and delicate. 

Near them stood another figure three times as large as 
they were, and also made of porcelain. He was an old 
Chinese mandarin who could nod his head, and he declared 
that he was grandfather of the little shepherdess. He 
could not prove this, but he insisted that he had authority 
over her; and so, when “Field-Marshal-Major-General- 
Corporal-Sergeant Billy-goat’s legs” made proposals to the 
little shepherdess, he nodded his head in token of his consent. 

“Now you will have a husband,” said the old mandarin 
to her, “ who, I verily believe, is made of mahogany. You 
will be the wife of a Field-Marshal-Major-General-Corporal- 
Sergeant, of a man who has a whole cabinet full of silver 
plate, besides a store of no one knows what in the secret 
drawers.” 

“ I will not go into that dismal cabinet,” said the little 
shepherdess. " I have heard that he has eleven china wives 
already imprisoned there.” 

“ Then yo\i shall be the twelfth, and you will be in good 
company,” said the Chinaman. “ This very night, as soon \ 
as you hear a noise in the old cabinet you shall be married, 
as sure as I am a mandarin ” ; and then he nodded his head 
and fell asleep. 

But the little shepherdess wept, and turned to her 
betrothed, the china chimney-sweep.- 

“ I believe I must beg you,” said she, “ to go out with 
me into the wide world, for we cannot stay here.” 

“ I will do everything you wish,” said the little chimney- 
sweep ; “ let us go at once. I think I can support you by 
my profession.” 

" If we could but get safely off the table ! ” sighed she. 

“ I shall never be happy till we are really out in the world.” 

Then he comforted her, and showed her how to set’ her 
little foot on the carved edges and gild»d foliage twining 
round the leg of the table. He helped her with his little 
ladder, and at last they reached the floor. But when they 
turned to look at the old cabinet, they saw that it was all 
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astir : the carved stags were putting their little heads 
farther out, raising their antlers and moving their throats, 
whilst “ Field -]\larshal - Major -General - Corporal - Sergeant 
Billy-goat’s legs” was jumping up and down and shouting to 
the old Chinese mandarin, “Look, they are running away ! 
they are running away!” The runaways were dreadfully 
frightened, and jumped into an open drawer utulcr the 
window-sill. 

In this drawer there were three or four 'packs of cards, 
none of them complete, and also a little puppet-theatre 
which had been set up, as neatly as it could be. A play was 
then going on, and all the queens, whether of diamonds, 
hearts, clubs, or spades, sat in the front row fanning them- 
selves with the flowers they held in their hand.«, while 
behind them stood the knaves, showing that they had each 
two heads, one above and one below, as most cards have. 
The play was about two persons who were crossed in love, 
and the shepherdess wept over it, for it was just like her 
own story. 

“ I cannot bear this ! ” said she. “ Let us leave the 
drawer.” But when they again got to the floor, on looking 
up at the table, they saw that the old Chinese mandarin was 
awake, and that his whole body was shaking to and fro with 
rage. 

“ Oh, the old mandarin is coming ! ” cried the little 
shepherdess, and down she fell on one knee in the greatest 
distress. 

“A thought has struck me,” said the chimney-sweep. 
“ Let us creep into the large pot-pourri vase that stands in 
the corner ; there we can rest upon roses and lavender, and 
throw salt in his eyes if he come near us.” 

“That will not do at all,” said she; "for many years 
ago the mandarin was betrothed to the pot-pourri vase, and 
there is always a kindly feeling between people who have 
been so intimate as that. No, there is no help for it ; we 
must wander forth together into the wide world ! ” 

^ “ Have you indeed the courage to go with me into the 
wide world?” asked the chimney-sweep. “Have you 
.thought how large it is, and that we may never retium ? ” 
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“ I have,” replied she< 

The chimney-sweep looked fixedly at her, and when he 
saw that she was firm, he said, “ My path leads through the 
chimney. Have you indeed the courage to creep with me 
through the stove, through the fire-box and up the pipe ? I 
know the way well ! We shall climb up so high that they 
cannot come near us, and at the top there is .a hole that 
leads into the wide world.” 

He led her to the door of the stove. 

“ How black it looks ! ” sighed she, but she went on with 
him, through the fire-box and up the pipe, where it was 
dark, pitch dark. 

“ Now we are in the chimney,” said he ; “ and look, what 
a lovely star shines over us.” 

And it really was a star, shining right down upon them, 
as if to show them the way. So they climbed and 
crawled ; it was a fearful path, so dreadfully steep and 
seemingly endless, but the little sweep lifted her and held 
her, and showed her the best places to plant her tiny porcelain 
feet on, till at last they reached the edge of the chimney. 
There they sat down to rest for they were very tired. 

The sky with all its stars was above them, and the 
town with all its roofs lay beneath them. They could see 
all round them far out into the wide world. The poor little 
shepherdess had never dreamt of anything like this; she 
leant her little head on the chimney-sweep’s arm, and wept 
so bitterly that the gilding broke off from her waistband. 

“ This is too much ! ” she cried. “ The world is all too 
large! Oh that I were once more upon the little table 
under the mirror ! I shall never be happy till I am there 
again. 1 have followed you into the wide world; surely 
if you love me you can follow me home again.” 

The chimney-sweep talked sensibly to .her, reminding 
her of the old mandarin and “Field-Marshal-Major-General- 
Corporal-Sergeant Billy-goat’s legs." But she wept so 
bitterly, and kissed her little chimney-sweep so fondly, that 
at last he could not but yield to her request, foolish as it was. 

So with great trouble they crawled down the chimney, 
crept through the pipe and through the fire-box and into 
( B 961 ) M 
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tbo dark fitovo. They lurked for a little boliind the door, 
lisleniiig, before tliey would venture to return into tin; room. 
Everything was (juitc still. They jiccfwd otii. AKo;: ! on 
the floor lay the old mandarin. In trying to follow the 
runaways, he had jttmpcd down from the table and had 
broken into three pieces, llm hc.ad lay .shaking in a corner. 
“ The Ficld-Marsh.nl-Major-Gencr;d-Cor|>oial-Sergeai»f Hilly- 
goat’s legs” stood where he had always stood, thinking over 
what, had happened. 

“Oh, how shocking!" exclaimed the little shephcrdc'.". 
“My old grandfather is hi-okcn in piece and it is all 
our f.ault ! 1 shall never get over it ! ” and she wrung her 

little hands. 

“lie can ho put together .again,” .c.aid the chinmej* -sweep. 
“Ho can very easily he put together; only don’t he so 
impatient! If the}’ glue his back together, and put a 
strong rivet in his nock, then he will be as good ns new, 
and will he able to say plenty of unj)lca,»ant things to us." 

“Do you rc.a!h* think so?" a-sked she. Anri then they 
climbed up the table to the place where they had stood before. 

“Well, we’re not much farther on,” said the chimney- 
sweep; “we might have spared onrsclvc.s .all the trouble.” 

“If we could but have old gr.andf.athcr put together!” 
said the shepherdess. “"SYill it cost vciy much ? ” 

Ho avas put together. The family had his back glued 
and his neck riveted. Ho eras as good as new, but could 
no longer nod his head. 

“Wo have certainly grown very proud since we were 
broken in pieces,” said Ficld-Marsbal-Maior-Gcneral-Corporal- 
Sergeant Billy-goat’s legs, “bnti must s.ay, for ray part, 
I do not see that there is anything to he proud of. Am 
I to have her or am I not ? Just answer me that ! ” 

The chimney-sweep and the little shepherdess looked 
imploringly at the old mandarin; they were so afraid lest 
he should nod. But nod ho could not, and it was dis- 
agreeable to him to have to tell a stranger that he had a 
rivet in bis neck. So the young porcelain people were left 
together, and they blessed the grandfather’s rivet, and loved 
each other till they broke in pieces. 



BIG GLAUS AND LITTLE CLAUS 


Once upon a time there lived in the same village two men 
bearing the same name. One of them had four horses, 
the other had only one ; so to distinguish them from each 
other, the owner of four horses was called “ Big Claus,” and 
he who owned only one horse was known as “Little 
Claus.” 

All the week long Little Claus had to plough for Big 
Claus, and to lend him his one horse, and in return Big 
Claus lent him his four horses, but only for one day in 
the week, Sunday. Then Little Claus was a proud man, 
and smacked his whip over the five horses, all his for this 
one day at least. The people, dressed in their best, were 
walking to chm-cb, and as they passed they looked at Little 
Claus, ploughing with his five horses ; and he was so pleased 
that he kept cracking his whip and crying out, “ Hurrah ! 
five fine horses, and all mine ! ” 

“You must not say that,” said Big Claus; “for only one 
of the horses is yours.” 

But Little Claus soon forgot, and when another party passed 
by, cried out again, " Hurrah ! five fine horses, all mine ! ” 

“Did not I tell you not to say that?” cried Big Claus 
very angrily. “If you say that again, I shall strike your 
one horse dead on the spot, and then there’ll be an end to 
your boasting.” 

“ Oh, but I’ll never say it again, indeed I won’t,” said 
Little Claus, and he quite meant to keep his word. But 
presently more people came by, and when they nodded a 
friendly “Good-morning” to him, he was so delighted, and 
it seemed to him such a grand thing to have five horses to 
plough his bit field, that he flourished his whip and cried 
out, “ Hurrah ! five fine horses, every one of them mine ! ” 
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“ ni soon cure you of that ! ” cried Big Claus in a fury, 
and talcing up a stone he flung it at the head of Little 
Claus’s horse. So heavy was the stone that the poor 
creature fell down dead. 

“ Oh, now I have no horse at all ! ” cried Little Claus, 
weeping. But after a little ho set to work to flay the dead 
horse, and he dried the skin thoroughly in the air. Then, 
putting the dried skin into a sack, he slung it across his 
shoulders, and set out to the nearest town to soil it. He 
had a long way to go, and had to pass through a large dark 
wood. Here a fierce storm hurst forth, and the clouds, 
the rain, and the dark shaking firs, so bewildered poor Claus 
that he lost his way, and before he could find it night came 
down. Not far off stood a large farm-house. The shutters 
were closed, but Little Claus could see lights shining through 
the cracks at the top of the shutters. Ho went up to the 
house, and knocked at the door. The farmer’s wife opened 
the door, but when she heard what he wanted she told him 
be must ask elsewbere. He eouldu’t eome into her house ; 
her husband was from home, and she couldn’t lot in a 
stranger in his absence. 

“Well then, I must sleep outside,” said Little Claus, as 
the farmer’s wife shut the door in his face. 

Near the farm-house stood a hay-stack, and between it 
and the house was a little shed with a flat straw roof. 

“I can sleep up there,” thought Little Claus when he 
saw the roof. “ It will make a capital bed, but I hope the 
stork may not take it into his head to fly down and bite my 
legs.” For a stork had made his nest on the roof, and had 
mounted guard beside the nest, as wide-awake aS could be, 
although it was night. 

So Little Claus crept up on the roof of the shed, and 
there he turned and twisted about till he had made himself 
comfortable. The shutters he found did not close properly 
at the top, so that he could see all that went on in the room 
below. There he saw a large table spread with bread and 
wine, roast meat and fried fish. The farmer’s wife and the 
sexton were sitting at table. She was pouring out a glass 
of wine for him, and he was eagerly helping himself to a 
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largo slice of fish — he happened to bo particularly fond of 
fish. “It’s really too bad of them to keep it all to them- 
selves!" sighed Little Claus. “Oh, how I should like 
some!” and he crept as near to the window as he could. 
AVhat a fine cake ho could see now ! '\^'hy, this was quite a 
feast I 

Just then he heard the tramp of hoofs coming down the 
road to the farm-house. It was the farmer riding home. 

The fanner "was a real good-hearted fellow, but he had 
one strange weakness, he could not hear to see a sexton ; the 
sight of one made him half mad. Now, the sexton of the 
neighbouring to-wn was first cousin to the farmer’s wife, and 
they were old playmates and good friends ; so, Icnowing that 
the farmer would be from home this evening, he came to pay 
his cousin a ■visit ; and the good woman, being pleased to see 
him, had put before him the best she had in her larder. Now, 
when she heard the tramp of the farmer’s horse, she was 
frightened and bade the sexton creep into a large empty 
chest that stood in a corner. He did so, for • he knew that 
the farmer would be almost wild if he came in and found a 
sexton in the room. The rvomau then hastened to hide the 
wine, and put the dishes inside her baking-oven, for fear her 
husband, if he saw the table spread with them, should ask 
for whom she had been preparing such a grand feast. 

“ Oh dear, oh dear ! ” sighed Little Claus on the top of 
the shed, when he saw the good things put out of sight. 

“ Anybody up there 7 ” asked the farmer, on hearing the 
noise ; and ho looked up and saw Little Claus. “ TiTiy are 
you lying up there ? Come down and come into the house 
with me.” 

So Little Claus came down and told the farmer how he 
had lost his way, and begged him for lodgings for the night. 

“To be sure,” said the good-natured man. “Come in 
quickly, and let’s have something to eat.” 

The woman received them kindly, covered one end of the 
long table • with a cloth and placed on it a large basin of 
porridge. The farmer was hungry and ate his porridge with 
a capital appetite, but Little Claus could not eat for thinking 
of the roast meat, the fish, the wine, and the nice cake that he 
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had seen stowed away in the oven. He had put the sack 
containing the horse’s sldn under the table, and now, as he 
did not relish the porridge, he trod on the sack till the dry 
skin squeaked quite loud. 

“ Hush ! ” muttered Little Claus to his sack, at the same 
time treading on it again, so as to make it squeak even louder 
than before. 

t “ What have you got in your sack ? ” asked the farmer. 

“ Oh ! I’ve got a little conjurer there,” replied Little 
Claus, “ and he says we need not be eating porridge wben he 
has conjured a feast of beef-steak, fried fish, and cake, into 
the oven on purpose for us.” 

“ A conjurer did you say ? ” cried the farmer, and start- 
ing up he looked into the oven, and there, to be sure, were 
fish, and steak, and cake. They had been hidden there by 
the farmer’s wife, and he thought it was the work of the 
conjurer under the table. The farmer’s wife durst not say a 
word. Almost as bewildered as her husband, she set the 
food on the table, and the farmer and his guest began with a 
hearty appetite to eat of the good cheer. 

Presently Little Claus trod on his sack again, and again 
the skin squeaked. 

“What does your conjurer say now 1 ” asked the farmer. 
“He says,” replied Little Claus, “that there are three 
bottles of wine for us standing just in the corner of the oven. 
So the woman was obliged to bring out the wine that she 
had hidden, and the farmer poured himseK out a glass and 
enjoyed it. He thought it would be a fine thing to have 
such a capital conjurer as this. 

“ A proper conjurer this of yours ! ” said he at last. “ Do 
you think he could conjure up the Evil One 1 I should rather 
like to see him.” 

“ Of course,” answered Little Claus ; “ my conjurer will 
do anything I ask him. — ^That you -will, won’t you1 ” said he, 
again treading on his sack. — “Didn’t you hear him say 
‘ Yes ’ 1 ” he asked. “ But I warn you he, the ‘ Evil One,’ is 
somewhat dark and unpleasant-looking, and you’ll not like 
to see him ' ” 

“ Oh, I shall not be afraid. What will he look like ? ” 
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“AYhy, he is for all the wrld just like a sexton.” 

“ A sexton ! ” said the farmer. “ That is a pity ! You 
know I cannot bear the sight of a sexton ; but no matter, 
since I shall know that it is not a real sexton, I shall not 
care about it. Oh, I’ve plenty of courage, only don’t let him 
come too near me ! ” 

“ Well, I’ll ask my conjurer ag.ain,” said Little Claus, and 
ho trod on his skin till it went “squeak, squeak,” and he 
bent down to listen: 

“ What does he say now ? ” asked the farmer. 

“ He says you must open the large chest that stands in 
the comer yonder. You have only to lift up the lid, and you 
will see the Evil One crouching down inside ; but you must 
hold the lid firmly so that ho cannot slip out.” 

“ "Will you help me to hold the lid ? ” said the farmer ; 
and he went to the chest where his wife had hidden the real 
sexton, who sat huddled up, trembling, and holding his 
breath, lest he should be discovered. 

The farmer raised the lid a little and peeped in. “ Ugh ! ” 
cried he, springing hack in afiright, “I saw him; he is 
'exactly like our sexton ; oh, how horrible ! ” 

Then he sat do\vn at table again, and began to drink. 
The wine revived his courage ; and neither he nor his guest 
ever thought of going to bed. There they sat, talking and 
feasting, till late in the night. 

“Do you know,” said the farmer at length, “I should 
like very much to have your conjurer; would you mind 
selling him to me 1 Name your own price ; I don’t care if 
I give you a whole bushel of money for it on the spot.” 

“ How can you ask such a thing 1 ” said Little Claus. 
“ He is such a useful and faithful servant. I would not dream 
of parting with him for his Aveight in gold ten times over.” 

“ I can’t offer you so much gold,” said the fanner, “ but 
all the same I should like very much to have him.” 

“ Really,” said Little Claus at length, “ since you have 
been so kind as to give me lodgings for the night, I do not 
think I can refuse your request. I will let you have my 
conjurer for a bushel of money — only the bushel must be 
crammed full, you know.” 
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“ Certoinly it shall,’’ answered the farmer; “ but you must 
take away the chest as well. I don’t wish it to remain an 
hour longer in the house ; it arill always bo reminding mo 
of the hateful scxton-faco I saw inside it.” 

So the bargain was struck, and Little Claus gave the 
farmer his sack, with the dr}' skin in it, and got for it o 
bushel of money. The famer also gave him a wheel- 
barrow to carry away the money and the chest. 

“ Farewell ! ” said Little Claus, as he wheeled away in 
the wheel-barrow the money and the chest with the sexton 
hidden in it. 

On one side of the wood flowed a broad, deep river. 
The stream was so strong that no one could s\vim against it, 
so a bridge had lately been built over it. Little Claus took 
his way over the bridge, but stopped in the middle of it, 
saying loud enough to be heard by the sexton in the chest, 
“ Now, what on earth is the use of this great chest to me ? 
It’s as heavy as if it were filled -with stones ; and quite tires 
me out wheeling it along. I’ll throw it out into the river : 
if it swims home after me, well and good ; if not, it doesn t 
matter to me.” 

Then he took hold of the chest and lifted it, as if intend- 
ing to throw it into the water. 

“ Don’t do that, I beg of you,” cried the sexton from the 
inside of the chest ; “please let me out first.” 

“ Holloa ! ” cried Little Claus, pretending to be frightened ; 
“ is the chest bewitched 1 If so, the sooner it’s out of my 
hands the better,” 

“ Oh no, no, no,” cried the sexton ; “ lot me out, and I’ll 
give you another whole bushel of money.” 

“Ah, that’s quite another matter,” said Little Claus; 
and he set down the chest, and lifted the lid ; and out crept 
the sexton, greatly pleased at his escape. He kicked the 
empty chest into the water, and then took Little Claus to 
■his house with him, where he gave him the bushel of money 
he had promised. So Little Claus had now a ■H'heel-barrow 
full of money. 

“ I have certainly been well paid for my horse’s skin,” 
said he to himself, as he entered his own little room, and 
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emptied his inonc^’ in a. heap on the floor. How vexed 
Big ClauB will bo when ho finds how rich my horse's shin 
has made me. But I shall not tell liim exactly how it all 
came about.” Then he sent a little boy to Big Claus to 
borroAv a bushel-measure from him. 

“ What can he want ■(vith a bushel-measure, I wonder ? ” 
thought Big Claus, and ho cunningly smeared the bottom of 
the measure with clay, hoping that some of whatever was 
measured might stick to it. And so it happened. And 
when the measure was brought back to him, he found three 
silver coins sticking to the bottom. “ Fine doings, upon m}'’ 
word ! ” cried Big Claus ; and ofT ho sot to the house of his 
nnmcs;ike, and demanded, “'\ATicrc did you get so much 
money ? ” 

"For my horse’s sldn, which I sold yesterda}',” was the 
answer. 

"Are horses’ skins so dear .as that?” said Big Claus. 
"Who would have thought it?” And ho ran home, took 
an axe, knocked all his four horses on the head with it, and 
then flayed off the skins, and took them into the town to 
sell. “ Skins, sldns, who will buy skins ? ” ho cried as he 
went through the streets. 

All the shoemakers aud tanners in tho town came running 
up to him, and asked what he wanted for them. 

“ A bushel of money for each,” replied Big Claus. 

" Are you mad ? ” said they. “ Do you think we have 
money to spend by tho bushel ? ” 

“Skins, fresh skins, who will buy skins?” shouted he 
again ; and still to all who asked how much ho wanted for 
them he replied, “A bushel of money.” 

“ The boor is trying to make fools of us,” said some one 
at last in great wrath. Then tho shoemakers took their straps 
and the tanners their leather aprons and they beat Big Claus. 

“Skins, fresh skins, fine fresh sldns,” they mocked. 
“And let us mark his own skin till it is black and blue. 
Out of the town with tho great ass 1 ” So they thrust Big 
Claus out of tho town. 

'“Little Claus shall pay for this,” muttered he. “I’ll 
beat him to deatL” 
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It so chanced that Little Clans’s grandmother died that 
evening. She had always been cross and ill-natured to him, 
but ho felt really sorry. So ho lifted tho dead woman and 
laid her in his own warm bed, in hopes that tho warmth might 
bring her to life again. For his own part he thought he 
could spend tho night in a chair in a corner of tho room as 
he had often done before. About midnight tho door opened, 
and Big Claus came in with an axe in his hand. He know 
where Little Claus’s bed stood, so ho went straight up to it, 
and struck the dead grandmother a violent blow on the 
head, thinking it was Little Claus. 

"There’s for you,” cried he. “Now you’ll never make a 
Ifool of me again.” And off be went home. 

“ YTiat a wicked man ho is,” sighed Little Claus. “ So 
he vdshed to kill me. It was a good thing that grand- 
mother was dead already, or that blow would have hurt her 
very much.” 

'Then he dressed his grandmother in her Sunday clothes, 
borrowed a horse from a neighbour, yoked it to the cart, sot 
bis -grandmother on the back scat so that she might not 
fall out when it was moving, and so drove away through 
the wood. At sunrise they came to a large inn, and there 
Little Claus pidled up and went in to get something to eat. 
The landlord was a wealthy and a good man, but he was as 
quick-tempered as if he had been made of pepper and snuff. 

“ Good-morning ! ” said he to Little Claus. " You are 
early astir to-day.” 

" Yes ! ” said Little Claus. “ I am going to the town 
with my grandmother ; she' is sitting at the , back of the 
cart. But I cannot bring her into the room; will you, 
yourself, not take her a glass of mead 1 But you must speak 
very loud for she does not hear welL” 

“I’ll do that,” said the landlord, and he' poured out a 
large glass of mead, and went out with it to the grand- 
mother who was sitting holt upright in the cart. 

“ Here is a glass of mead from ymm grandson,” said the 
landlord. But the dead woman did not answer a word, but 
sat quite still. 

“ Don’t you hear ? ” bawled the landlord as loudly as he 
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could. “ Here is a glass of mead from your grandson.” 
Again and yob, again ho yelled the same thing, and as she 
did nob stir he lost his temper and threw the glass of mead 
in her face. It struck her on the nose, and she fell back- 
wards into the cart, for she was only seated upright behind 
and not fastened. 

“ "What 1 what ! ” cried Little Claus, rushing from the 
inn and seizing the landlord by the throat. “You have 
killed my grandmothei’. See what a hole there is in her 
forehead.” ' 

“ Oh, Avhat a misfortune ! ” cried the landlord, wringing 
his hands. “All this comes of my hasty temper. Dear 
Little Claus, I will bury your grandmother as if she were 
my own, and I will give you a bushel of money, if you 
will only say nothing about this. If it is known they will 
cub off my head, and that will be very unpleasant.” 

So Little Claus got a bushel of money, and the landlord 
buried his grandmother as if she had been his own. 

Then when Little Claus came home again with much 
money, he at once sent his boy again to Big Claus, 
asking him for the loan of a bushel-measure. 

“ What’s this ? ” said Big Claus. • “ Did I not kill 
him outright 1 I must look into this myself.” So he 
himself went across with the bushel-measure to Little 
Claus. “ How did you come by all this money ? ” said he, 
his eyes almost starting out of his head, as he saw all the 
riches his neighbour had added. 

“You murdered my grandmother instead of me,” said 
Little Claus. “ So I have sold het for a bushel of money.” 

“That’s a good price, at any rate,” said Big Claus. 
So he went home, took a hatchet and killed his own grand- 
mother. Than he put her into a cart, drove to the town 
where an apothecary lived,! and asked if he would buy a 
dead body. 

“ Who is it ? and where did you get it 1 ” asked the 
apothecary. 

“It is my grandmother,” answered Big Claus. “I 
have killed her, that I might get a bushel of money for 
her body.” 
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“ God protect us I ” said the apothecary. “ You are 
ra'V'ing. If you say such thing.*, you will have your head 
cut off.” And then he talked to him seriously about the 
wickedness of what he had done, and told him that such 
a crime should certainly not go unpunished. He frightened 
Big Claus so much that he rushed out of the Surgery, 
leapt into the cart, whipped up his horse, and drove home. 
The apothecary and all the people, thinking him mad, lee 
him go where he would. 

“You’ll pay for this,” s.aid Big Claus as soon as he got 
into the main road. “Yes, j’ou'Il pay for this, Little 
Claus.” So, as soon as he got home, he took the largest 
sack ho could find and went across to Little Claus and 
said : “ So, you have played me another trick. First I 
killed my horses, then my grandmother, and it is all your 
fault ; but you shall no longer make a fool of me.” Then 
he caught Little Claus and bundled him bodily into the 
sack, which he threw over his shoulders, saying, “Now I am 
going to drown you.” 

But he had a long way to walk before he reached the 
' river, and Little Claus was no light weight to carr}'. The 
road led past the church. The organ was playing, for the 
sermce had just begun. Among the congregation Big Claus 
saw a man to whom he wished to speak. “Little Claus 
cannot get out of the sack by himself,” thought • he, “ and 
no one can help him, for all the people are in church. I 
shall just go in and call that man back into the porch 
for a minute.” So he set down the sack and ran into 
church. 

“ Oh dear, oh dear ! ” sighed Little Claus in the sack as 
he turned and twisted in vain efforts to loosen the string 
with which the sack was tied. Just then a very old drovei 
passed by. His hair was white as snow, and he had a stout 
staff in his hand with which he was driving a large herd of 
cows and bullocks before him, many more, indeed, than he, 
weak as he was, could manage. One of them knocked 
against the sack, and turned it over and over. “ Ah, yes ! ” 
eried Little Claus, “I am still so young; and I am soon 
going to heaven.” 
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Larger herd is grazing ; I will give you that herd also.’ Tlicn 
I saw that the river was a sort of highway for the people of 
the sea, and that on it they walked and drove to and fro 
from the sea far up into the land where the river rises, and 
thence back to the sea again. No place can be more beautiful 
than the bottom of the river is. It is covered with the 
prettiest flowers and the sweetest, freshest grass. The fish 
swam past me as svriftly as the birds fly in the air ; and what 
gaily-dressed people I saw there, and what fine cattle grazed 
on the hills and in the vallcj's ! ” 

“ Then why were you in such a hurry to come up again 1 ” 
asked Big Glaus ; “ if it was all so beautiful down there I 
don’t think I’d have come back.” 

“Did not I teU you,” said Little Claus, “ that the sca-Iady 
told me that a mile up the road — and by the road she could 
only mean the river, she can’t come into our land roads — 
there was another and larger herd of cattle for me ? But I 
knew that the river makes a great many turns, and I thought 
I’d save myself half-a-mile by taking the short cut across the 
land. So here I am, you see, and I shall soon get to my 
sea-cattle ! ” 

“ What a lucky fellow you arc ! ” exclaimed Big Claua 
“Don’t you think that I might have some cattle too, if I 
went down to the bottom of the river 7 ” 

“ How can I tell 7 ” asked Little Claus. 

“You envious scoundrel! You want to keep all the 
beautiful sea-cattle for yourself, I warrant ! ” cried Big Claus. 
“Either you wiU carry me to the water’s edge, and throw 
me over, or I will kiU you ! .Make your choice ! ” 

“ Oh, please don’t be so angry ! ” entreated Little Claus. 
“ I cannot carry you in the sack to the river, you are too 
heavy for me ; but if you will walk there yourself, and then 
creep into the sack, I will throw you over with all the 
pleasure in the world ! ” 

“But if I find no sea-cattle, I shall kill you all the same 
when I come back, remember that ! ” said Big Claus. 

They walked together to the river. As soon as the cattle 
saw the water, they ran on as fast as they could, eagerly 
crowding against each other, and all wanting to 'drink first 
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“ Only look at my sea-cattle ! ” said Little Claus. “ See 
how they are longing to be at the bottom of the river.” 

“That’s all very well,” said Big Claus, “but you must 
help me first.” And he quickly crept into a great sack 
which had lain stretched across the shoulders of one of the 
oxen. “Put a heavy stone in with me,” said he, “else, 
perhaps, I shall not sink to the bottom.” 

“ No fear of that ! ” replied Little Claus. However, he 
put a large stone into the sack, tied the strings, and pushed 
the sack into the water. Plump ! there it fell straight to the 
bottom. 

“I am much afraid he will not find his sea-cattle!” 
observed Little Claus, and he drove his own herd home to 
the village. 
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THE LEAPING MATCH 


The flea, the grasstoppcr, and the frog onco •«-ishcd^ to 
try ■which of them could jump highest; so they invited 
the ■whole ■world, and anybody else ■who liked, to come 
and see the grand sight. They ■were all three first-rate 
jumpers, as every one saw when they mot together in the 
room. 

“ I will give my daughter to him who shall jump highest,” 
said the IQng. “ It would bo too bad for you to have to 
jump for nothing.” 

The flea came first. He had very polite manners, and 
bowed to the company on every side, for he was of noble 
blood ; besides, he was accustomed to man, and that always 
makes a great difference. 

Nest came the grasshopper. He was certainly of a 
heavier build, but all the same he had a good figure and 
wore a green uniform, ■which belonged to him by right of 
birth. Besides, he was said to have sprung from a A'ery 
high Egyptian family, and to be greatly thought of in that 
country. He had been taken out of the field where he 
learned to jump and put into a card house three stones 
high. This house was built on purpose for him, and all of 
court-cards, the faces being timned inwards. As for the 
doors and windows, they were 'all cut out of the Queen of 
Hearts. 

“And I can sing so well,” said he, “that sixteen parlour- 
bred crickets, who have chirped and chirped and chirped 
ever since they were bom, and yet could never get anybody 
to build them a card house, after hearing me, ha^sm fretted 
themselves ten times thinner than they were before, from 
jealousy.” 

Both the flea and the grasshopper knew how to make the 
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most of themselves, and each thought himself quite a match 
for a Princess. 

The frog said not a word ; however, it might be that he 
thought the more. The house-dog, after sniffing abotit him 
carefully, stated that the frog must be of a good family. 
And the King’s old and trusted councillor, who had received 
three medals for bolding his tongue, declared that the frog 
must be gifted with the spirit of prophecy, and that one 
coidd tell from his back whether there was to be a severe or 
a mild winter, which was more than could be read from the 
back of the man who wrote the Almanac. 

“I will s;iy nothing for the present,” said the old King, 
“ but I will obsen-e everything, .and form m}’’ own opinion. 
Let them show us what they can do.” 

And now the match began. 

The flea jumped so high th.at no one could see what had 
become of him, and so they insisted that he had not jumped 
at all, “which was disgraceful, after he had made such a fuss ! ” 

The grasshopper only jumped half as high, but he 
jumped right into the King’s face, and the King declared he 
ivas quite disgusted by his rudeness. 

The frog stood still as if lost in thought; and people 
began to think ho did not mean to jump at all. 

“ I’m afraid ho is ill ! ” said the dog ; and ho went sniffing 
at him again to see if ho could find out what was wrong, 
when, lo ! all at once the frog made a little sidelong jump 
into the lap of the Princess, who was sitting on a low gold 
stool close by. 

Then the King gave his judgment. 

“There is nothing higher than my daughter,” said he, 
“ therefore it is plain that bo who jumps up to her jumps 
highest ; but only a person of good understanding would 
ever have thought of that, so the frog has shown us that he 
has understanding,” 

And thus the frog won the Princess. 

“ I jumped highest, for all that ! ” said the flea. “ But 
it’s all the same to mo. Let her have the stiff-legged, slimy 
creature, if she like ! I jumped highest ; but dulness and 
heaviness win the day with people in this stupid world.” 
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And so the flea -went away and fouglifc in foreign wars, 
where, it is said, he was killed. 

As for the grasshopper, he sat on a gi'een bank, and 
thought on the world and its strange goings on, and at length 
he repeated the flea’s last words. “Yes,” he said, “dulnes-s 
and heaviness win the day ! dulness and hca'v'incss win the 
day ! ” And then ho again hcg.an singing his own melan- 
choly song, and it is from him that wo have learnt this story, 
and yet, my friend, though yo\i read it hero in a printed 
hook, it may not be perfectly true. 



THE ELFIH HALT. 


SirvTERAL large lizards were running in and out among the 
clefts of an old tree. “ Only hear what a raclcet there is in 
the old Elfin-mount yonder!” said one lizard. “I have not 
been able to close my eyes for the last two nights ; I might 
as well have had the toothache, for all the sleep I have 
had ! ” 

“ There’s something going on, certainly ! ” said the second 
lizard. "They laise the Mount upon four red pillars till 
cock-crowing. There is a regular cleaning and dusting, and 
the Elf-maidens are learning new dances. There is certainly 
something in the wind ! ” 

"Yes; I have been talking it over with an earth-worm oi 
my acquaintance,” said a third lizard. " He has just come 
from the Mount where he has been grubbing for days and 
nights together, and has overheard a good deal. He can’t 
see at all, poor wretch ! but no one can be quicker at feeling 
and hearing. They are expecting distinguished strangers at 
the Elfin-mount ; but who they are, the earth-worm did not 
know. All the will-o’-the-wisps are engaged to form a 
torch-light procession as they call it ; and all the silver and 
gold, of which there is such a store in the Elfin-mount, is 
being fresh rubbed up, and set out to shine in the moon- 
light.” 

Just then the Elfin-mount opened, and an old Elf-maid 
came tripping out. She was the Elf-King’s housekeeper, 
and distantly related to his family, and so wore an amber 
, heart on her forehead, though otherwise she was plainly 
dressed. Like all elves, she was hollow in the back.^ She 
was very quick on her feet, “ trip, trip.” Gracious ! how 

^ Elves are popularly supposed to lie made hollow at the hach hecauso 
they are Intended only to be looked at in front. 
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fast she ran, straight clov.’n to the sea to seek the night- 
raven.^ “You are invited to Elfin-mount, this evening.'' 
said she; “hut ■ndll you not do me a great kindness, and he 
the hearer of the other invitations ? Y*ou do not keej) 
house yourself, you know; so you can ca.=ily oblige me. 
YTe are going to have some very good conjurers, in fact, 
and they have always lots to sa)- ; for the Elf-King wishes 
to make a great display.” 

""Who are to he in^^ted 1 ” asked the night-raven. 

"Ail the world ma^- come to the great h.all; even men, if 
they talk in their sleep, or do anything in our way. But 
for the feast the companj* must he very select ; none hut 
guests of the vciy* highest rank must he present. To say 
the truth, the King and I have been hamng a little dispute ; 
for I thought that not even ghosts should he admitted. 
The Mcr-King and his daughter must he iinitcd first ; they 
may not like coming on land, but I'll promise they shall 
each have a wet stone, or perhaps something better still, to 
sit on ; and then, I think, they cannot refuse us this time. 
All old demons of the first class, with tails, we must have ; 
also, the hobgoblins and the imps. And, I fancy, we cannot 
pass over the death-horse and the grave-pig” or even the 
church dwarf ; true, they do not belong to our set, they are 
too solemn for us, hut they are connected with the family, 
and pay ns regular visits.” 

“ Croak ! ” said the night-raven ; and away he flew to hesir 
the invitations. 

The large state-room in the Jlount had been thoroughly 
cleaned and cleared out; the floor had been washed with 
moonshine, and the walls rubbed with witches’ fat till they 
shone as tulips do when held up to the light. In the 
kitchen, frogs were roasting on the spit ; while other choice 

^ When a ghost had heen laid hy a priest a stake n-as driven into the 
place. At midnijit the cry, “ Let me ont,” -eras heard ; and when the stake 
was -withdrawn the ghost flerv a-way in the shape of a raven with a hol« 
throngh its left -wing, a night-raven. 

", 1“ Denmsjk it is popnlarly supposed that a live horse and a live pig are 
bnned under the foundations of every church. The ghosts of these animals 
death-horse and the grave-pig. The death-horse is supposed to 
hohb.fc every night to a house in which some one is going to die. 
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dishes, such as mushroom seed, hemlock soup, etc., were 
ready or were being prepared. These were to supply the 
first courses. Rusty nails, bits of coloured glass, and such 
like dainties, wore to come in for the dessert. There was 
also bright saltpetre wine, and ale brewed in the brewery of 
the Wise Witch of the Moor. 

To make everything complete, the old Elfin-King’s gold 
crowm had been fresh rubbed with powdered slate-pencil. 

“Dear papa,” said the youngest of the daughters, “won’t 
you tell me now who these grand visitors are to be ? ” 

“ Well,” said His Majesty, “ I suppose I may as well. 
Two of my daughters must get themselves readj"^ to be 
married; for married they certainly shall be. The old 
goblin from Norway who lives in the Dovre mountains and 
who has so many castles of freestone among them, besides a 
gold-mine — a capital thing, let me tell you — ^is coming here 
with his two boys, who are each to choose a bride. Such 
an honest, straightforward old Norseman the father is, so 
merry and jovial ! He and I are old comrades. He came 
down here years ago to fetch his wife. His sons, they say, 
are rather unmannerly cubs ; but perhaps report may have 
done them injustice, and at any rate they are sure to grow 
better as they grow older.” 

“And when are they to be here? ” inquired his youngest 
daughter again. 

“That depends on wind and weather,” said the Elfin- 
King. “ They travel economically. They come when they ' 
can get a ship. I wanted them to pass over by Sweden, 
but the old man would not hear of that. He does not keep 
pace with the times. That’s the only fault I have to find 
with him.” 

Just then two will-o’-the-wisps came dancing up, each 
trying to go faster than the other so as to 'get there first. 

“ They are coming ! They are coming ! ” cried both. 

" Give me my crown, and let me stand in the moonlight,” 
said the Elf-King. And the daughters lifted their long 
scarfs and bowed to the earth. 

There stood the old goblin, wearing a crown made of 
icicles and polished fir-cones. He wore, besides, a bearskin 
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cloak and great warm bools. His sons were clad more 
ligbtly, and had their throats bare, and wore trousers 
without braces, for they were strong young fellows. 

“Do they call that a hilH” said the younger. “In 
Noru’ay we would call it a hole.” 

“ Have you no eyes, boys ? ” said the old goblin. “ A 
hole goes in and a hill stands oirt.” They wondered most 
that they could so easily understand the language. 

“Behave yourselves now i” said the old man, “or people 
will think you have been very badly brought up.” 

And now they all entered the Elfin-mount, where a very 
select party was already assembled. Every possible arrange- 
ment had been made for the comfort of each guest. The 
Sea-King’s family, for instance, sat at table in large tubs of 
water, and they said they felt quite at home. Everj' one 
behaved well except the two young northern goblins, who 
at last so far forgot themselves as to put their legs on the 
table. 

“ Take your feet off the table ! ” said their father ; and 
they obeyed, but not at once. Then they pelted the ladies 
who waited at table with fir-cones, which thej’ drew from 
their pockets j and, to be more at ease, they took off their 
boots, and gave them to the lady sitting between them to 
hold. But their father, the old goblin, behaved very differ- 
ently. He talked delightfully about the grand Norse 
mountains, and the torrents, white with dancing spray. 
He told of the sahnon leaping up from the wild waters 
while the water-spirit was playing on his golden harp ; of 
starlight winter nights when the sleigh-bells tinkled merrily, 
and the youths ran with lighted torches over ice, so glassy 
and transparent that through it they could see the fishes 
whirling to and fro in deadly terror beneath their feet. He 
described everything so well that those who were listening 
could see it all; see the mills going round, and the 
gaUant youths and pretty maidens singing songs, and 
dancing the old Norse dance. 

Then the young Elf -maidens had to dance. First they 
danced simple dances, then stamping dances, and they did 
both remarkably well. Last came the most difficult danca 
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of all, the “Dance out of the dance,” as it -was called. 
Bravo ! How long their legs seemed to grow and how 
they whirled and spun about! You could hardly dis- 
tinguish legs from arms, or arms from legs. Bound and 
round they went. Such whirling and twirling, such whirr- 
ing and whizzing there was that it made the death-horse 
feel quite dizzy ; and at last he grew so unwell that he had 
to leave the table. 

“Bravo!” cried the old goblin. “They know how to 
use their legs ! But can they do nothing but dance ? ” 

“You shall soon see what they can do,” said the Elfin- 
Eling ; and he called the youngest daughter to him. She 
was slight, and fair as moonlight, and the most graceful of 
all the sisters. She put a white wand between her lips and 
at once vanished ; that was her accomplishment. '* 

But the old goblin said he should not like his wife to 
have such an accomplishment, and he did not think his sons 
would like it either. 

The second could walk by the side of herself, just as 
though she had a shadow, which elves and goblins never 
have. 

The third sister was quite different; she had learned 
from the moor-witch how to brew ale, and how to lard Elf- 
puddings with glow-worms. 

“ She will make a capital housewife,” said the old goblin ; 
and, insteiid of drinking her health, he looked his approval, 
for he did not drink much. 

The fourth Elfin-maiden carried a large gold harp ; and 
when she struck the first chord every one lifted up the left 
leg — for elves are left-legged, — and at the second chord, they 
found they must do whatever she wished. 

“A dangerous woman, that!” said the old goblin, and 
his sons got up and strode out of the Mount ; they were 
tired of it. 

“ And what can the next daughter do 1 ” asked the goblin. 

“ I have learned to love the north,” replied she, “ and I 
have resolved never to marry unless I may go to Norway.” 

But the j-oungest of the sisters whispered to the old 
man, “That is only because she has heard an old Norse 
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rliymc Avliicli says that when the ciifl of flie world hIuiII come 
the Norwegian rochs rdmll r.l-and firm amid iho rnitH ; slie 
is very much afraid of death, and therefore she wants to go 
to Norway.'' 

“Ho, iio!" cried the old goblin, “sits the wind in that 
quarter? But what can the seventh and hiU do?” 

“The sixth comes before the seventh,” said the IClf-King; 
for he could count better than to malce such a mist.ake. 
However, the sixth seemed in no luury to come forward. 

“lean only tell people the truth,” said she. “No one 
cares for me or troubles almut me, and I have enough to do 
to sew mr* shroud ! ” 

And now came the seventh .and last, and she could tell 
fairy Laics, as many as anj' one could wish to hear. 

“ Here .arc mj' five fingers,” said the old goblin ; " tell 
me a stoqv for each finger.” 

And the Elf-maiden toolc hold of his wrist and told her 
stories, and ho laughed till his sides ached ; and wlicn she 
came to the fourth finger, there was a gold ring on it as 
though it knew it might be wanted. Then the old goblin 
said, “Hold fast what you have, the hand is yours ! I will 
have you for a wife myself ! Keep your other stories for 
next winter; we’ll hear them then, for we all love fairy 
talcs in Norway, and no one there c.an tell them so well as 
you. And then wo will sit in our roclcy hall.®, whilst the 
fir-logs are blazing and cr.ackling in the stove, .and drink 
mead out of the golden horns of the old Norse kings. How 
merry we shall be ! But where are the boys 1 ” 

"VVhere were the boys ? "Wliy, they were nicing .about in 
the fields and blowing out the poor will-o’-the-wisps, who 
were just getting ready to make a procession of torches. 

“"What is all this riot for?” said the old goblin. “I 
have been choosing you a mother ; now you come and 
choose yourselves wives from among your aunts.” 

But his sons said they would rather make speeches and 
drink toasts ; they had not the slightest wish to marry. So 
they made speeches, and drank toasts, and turned the glasses 
upside down to show that they were empty. Then they 
took off their toacs, and lay down on the table and went to 
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sleep. But the old goblin danced round the hall M'ith his 
young bride, and exchanged boots with her, because that is 
not so vulgar as exchanging rings. 

“Listen, the cock is crowing!” exclaimed the lady- 
housekeeper. “We must make haste and shut the window- 
shutters, or the sun will spoil our complexions.” 

And then Elfin-mount closed. 

But outside, in the cloven trunk, the lizards kept running 
up and down, and one and all said, “AVhat a capital fellow 
that old goblin is!” “For my part, I prefer the boys,” 
said the earth-worm ; hut he, poor wretch, could not see so 
his opinion was not worth much. 



THE SNOW MAN 


How white he loolced he Etood there in the gnrdcn ail 
alone ! Ho had two thrcc-conicrcd bits of tile in his head 
instead of eyes ; his mouth was made of an old broken rake ; 
and, as you may suppose, he had qtiito a fair supply of teeth. 
He had grown uji tliat day amid the joyous shouts of boys 
and girls, the whirr of skates on the ice, the jingling of bells, 
and the crack of whips on the sledges. MHien ho was finished, 
the boys and girls danced round him and gave three hearty 
cheers. Then they left him and went indoors. 

" What splendid weather it is ! ” said he to himself. 
“ This wind goes fairly through and through me, and 
makes me feel so strong that I quite crackle all over. 
What, I wonder, is that fiery red thing hanging in the 
sky? It needn’t stare at me. It won’t make me blink. 
I’ll stare it out of countenance.” And he watched the sun 
as it slowly sank down in the west. 

Then the full moon rose, large, round, bright, and beautiful 
in the blue air. “ There it comes again from another part,” 
said the snow man, for he mistook the moon for the sun. 
“ I have cured him of his staring, though ; and now ho may 
hang there and shine so that I can sec myself. How I 
wish I could move ! I woiild so like to bestir myself and 
skim across the ice like the children, but I’m no good at 
it. I don’t know how to run.” 

“ Off ! Off ! ” barked the old watch-dog. He was so 
hoarse he could not say “Bow-wow!” like other dogs. 
“When the sun comes out he’ll teach you to run. That’s 
what he did last winter with one of your sort; and I 
remember it was the same the winter before. Off! Off! 
All have to go ! ” 

“I do not understand you, friend,” answered the snow 
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man. “Is that pale thing up there to teach me to run? 
To be sure it ran off a little while ago when I looked 
steadily at it, and now it slinks back from the other side.” 

“ What yon Icnow doesn’t come to much,” said the dog ; 
“ but then, poor thing ! what can one expect ? After all, 
3'ou were onh' rolled together to-da}'. The pale thing j'ou 
see up there is the moon. It was the sun that went away 
a little while ago. It will come back to-morrow, and will 
teach you to run down into the ditch, you may take my 
word for that. Off! Off! We are to have a change of 
weather. I feel it in my left hind-leg ; it aches so. Yes, 
I’m sure we are to have a change. Off! Off!” ho barked. 
Then he turned round three times and crept into his kennel 
to sleep. 

The weather did change. WTien morning came, a thick 
fog lay over the country. Later there came an ice-cold 
wind ; which, -with the keen frost, made the folk shiver. 
By and by the sun rose, scattering the fog, and maldng the 
hoar-frost glitter and sparkle as if everything were covered 
with diamond dust, and large diamonds were glittering over, 
earth’s snow-carpet j or as if countless little lights whiter 
than itself were shining amid the snow. 

“ What a lovely scene ! ” exclaimed a bright-eyed girl who 
had just come into the garden. She and her companion, a 
tall slim boy, stood beside the snow man, gazing with wonder 
and delight at' the glittering scene. “ Summer could offer 
us no finer sight than this,” she said, almost in a whisper. 

“Summer could not give us such a fine fellow as this,” 
said her companion, pointing to the snow man. “He is 
splendid ! ” The girl laughed and nodded to the snow 
man, and then danced away with her companion over the 
snow, which creaked and crunched under their feet. 

“ Who are those two ? ” said the snow man to the watch- 
dog. “Do you know them? You have been longer in 
the yard than I.” 

“ Do I know them ? ” answered the dog. “ To be sure 
I do. They’ve been very good to me. She always pats 
me, and he throws me bones. I don’t bits those two, I can 
tell you. I pity you, of course. It is not your fault thai 
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you know so little. How coukl it bo otliorwiBO with one 
Avlio ci\mc into the world only ycBtcrd.iyl As for me, 1 
know every one bolonj'ing to ibis lioiisc. I w.-is not always 
a mere watch-dog. There was a time when T had not to 
lie as I do now, chained hero in the cold. OIT! Ofi ! he 
barked; “it breaks my heart to think of those times. 

“The cold is splendid !” said the snow man. “Do tell 
mo your story, please ; but for goodncs.s' s.ako don’t make 
that noise with vour chain. It makes mo shiver." 

“Oft'l Off!” barked the dog. “Once I wa.s « "^tlc 
fellow, small and pretty ; at least they said I ^ 

on a velvet couch in those d.ays, and moved in the ^eI> 
highest society, Notliing was too goo<l for me then; the 
ladies used to kiss mo and to wipe my paws with their 
lace handkerchiefs. But, later, I grew too big for them, 
and they gave mo to the housekeeper. From where you 
arc standing you can see into the room where I was master, 
for the housekeeper let mo do as I liked. Dear, dwr . 
How pleasant it all was ! In the housekeeper’s room 
was the most beautiful stove in the world. How I du 
love to lie in front of that stove ! And sometimes .at 
crept under it, and it was so cosy. Ah me ! You’d y, 
believe it, but often yet I drc<am of that stove. Off ! Off . 

“ A stove ! ” said the snow man. “ Is a stove, then, so 
pretty Does it look like me 1 ” 

“ Liiio you ! ’’ said the dog, with a growl. “ Not in the 
least ! It is glossy and black, and has a long neck with a 
brass body. It lives on wood, which the fii'c sputters out 
of its mouth. AVhen one keeps close to it, it is verj 
comfortable. If you look through the window, you can see 
it from where you stand.” _ 

The snow man looked in, and saw a hrightly-polishcd 
thing with a bi-ass body in which the fire glowed. At the 
sight a queer feeling crept over hirii. He did not know 
what it was. He could not explain it ; for, you see, after 
all, he was only a snow man. “How could you give up 
such a place 1 And how, oh how could you leave such 
beauty ? ” he asked the dog. 

“ Had to,” the latter replied. “ I had no wish to do so. 
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I can tell you. I was driven out of doors and chained up 
here before I knew where I was.” 

“But what was wi’ong? MTiy did they treat you so 
cruelly ? ” asked the other. 

“ Oh, that was all right,” said the dog. “ Their notions 
of fair play and mine did not agree, that was all. Bone for 
bone is my notion of what’s fair. So one day I bit the leg 
of the smallest youngster, because he kicked away my bone. 
There was a fine to-do, I need hardly say. They never 
thought of me ; never thought how they would like to have 
one of their own bones kicked away. They dragged me 
from the room, thrashed me till I could hardly stand, and 
chained me up here, where I have been ever since. Off! 
Off! I can’t forget how unfairly I was treated and how 
much I lost. Why, I lost even my voice ! Don’t you hear 
how hoarse I am? OS'! Off! I can’t even speak like 
other dogs.” 

The snow man was no longer listening to him. He was 
gazing into the housekeeper’s room. He could not take his 
eyes from the stove, which he now saw was of about the 
same size as himself. “ How queer I feel ! ” said he. 
“ Shall I never go in there ? I am sure there is no harm in 
wishing to do so. Oh, dear ! I feel as if I must get in and 
lean against it, even if I have to break a window.” 

“ In there you’ll never get,” said the dog. " Besides, if 
you did, the stove would soon make an end of you. Off ! 
Off!” 

“ I fear that I am already as good as off,” said the snow 
man. “ I feel that I am breaking up.” 

The whole day long the snow man kept peeping through 
the window into the room. Night came, and the room and 
stove looked prettier even than during the day. From the 
stove there came a soft light, but when the door was opened 
a clear ruddy flame shot up, which lit up the white face of 
the snow man, and made his whole bosom glow. 

The night was long, but it did not seem long to the 
snow man. As ho stood there completely taken up irith his 
o^vn beautiful thoughts, he was perfectly happy. Moreover, 
it froze keenly, and he felt strong and well. 
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In tlic morning, the wimlow of the room was covered with 
ice. The panes bore ice-flowers, more lovely even than ii 
snow man’s dream. But, alas ! he could no longer see 
through them. The stove was hidden. 

The frost was so keen a one, that the hcjirt of a snow 
man should liavc been glad ; but the ice-flowers on the 
panes did not thaw, and our snow man w.as /inything but 
thankful for that. Ho was greatly disaj)pointcd, and 
wished at last there was no such thin" as frost. All too 

O 

soon for him his wish was granted. 

- Hardly had he uttered it, when the wateh-dog came out 
of his kennel. “Off! Off!” ho barked. “"Wo are going 
to have a change of rveather.” 

And the weather did change ; it bog:in to thaw. As the 
weather grew warmer the snow man grew thinner and 
thinner. He did not cr}' out — ^madc, in fact, no complaint, 
w'hich was a sure sign that his illness was serious. At last 
he grow so weak that one morning he broke down altogether 
and fell in a he,ap ; and, lo ! where he had stood something 
like a broomstick was left sticking up from the ground. It 
was the pole round which the children had built their snow 
man. ' 

“ Ah ! now I see why you were so fond of the stove,’ 
said the yard-dog. “ Why, there’s the stove shovel hanging 
to the pole.” He was right ; the snow man had a stove scraper 
in his body. That was whj' ho was so fond of the stove. 

“It’s all over now,” said the yard-dog. And soon the 
winter passed, and the dog barked, “Off! Off! I’m glad 
the winter’s gone.’’ 

But the boys and girls from the house sang : — 

Hio forth, green foresters, to the gay woods, 

■Wliero the willows have donned their soft yellow hoods ; 

“WherB loudly the larlc and tho missel-thrush sing 
Their songs of glad welcome and greeting to Spring. 

Now with these songsters, come, let us awaho 
The quiolv gladsome echoes in dell and in brake. 

"Welcome, a thousand times welcome, dear Sun ; 

Winter’s cold glooms and blac'k frosts now are done. 

And no one thought any more of the snow man. 



,THE GOLOSHES OF .FOETUHE 

A Beginning 

In a house near the New Market in Copenhagen, a large 
party was assembled. Half the guests were seated at card- 
tables j the rest were waiting to see what answer would he 
given to the question of their hostess; “Well, how shall 
we amuse ourselves ? ” 

Among other subjects the conversation turned on the 
events of the Middle Ages, which some present held to have 
been a far more interesting period than our own times. 
Councillor ICnap defending this opinion with so much zeal 
that the lady of the house immediately went over to his 
side. And then they both denounced Oersted’s essays on 
Ancient and Modem Times in which the preference is given 
to our own. The Councillor declared that the times of 
King Hans, the close of the fifteenth century, were decidedly 
the best and happiest. 

Leaving this discussion, we wiU now betake oui’selves to 
the ante-room, where the cloaks, sticks, and goloshes were left. 

Here two maidens were sitting — ^the one young, the 
other old, — and at first sight we thought them maid-servants 
come to accompany their mistresses home ; but on a nearer 
view it was clear from their fine figures, their slim hands, their 
delicate complexion, their handsome dresses, and their noble 
bearing, that they were not servants. In fact, they were 
fairies. The younger was not Fortune herself, but she was 
the handmaid of one of Fortune’s attendants, and was 
allowed to bestow Fortune’s smaller favours. The elder, 
who looked somewhat gloomy, was Care, who always attends 
personally to her own affairs j for then she is sure no 
mistakes will happen. 

They were telling each other where they had been that 
(b 961 ) 209 o 
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day. The handmaid of Fortnno had as yet to tell only of 
a few unimportant scrxiccs she had rendered ; for instance, she 
had saved a lady's new bonnet from a shower, .and got a 
worthy man a bow from a titled nobody. But she h.ad 
something veiy wonderful to tell after all. 

“I must explain to you .also,” said she, “that this is my 
birthday; and in honour of it there has been entrusted to 
me a pair of goloshes which I am to have the honour of 
bestowing upon mortals. These goloshes h.avo the jwwer 
of making every one who puts them on imagine himself 
existing in any period, or in aJiy place he wishes. Every 
wish with regard to time, place, or circumstiincc will at 
once be fulfilled, and mankind will at last have the chance 
of being completel}^ happ}-.” 

“ Mark mo ! ” said Care, “ he will, on the contrary', be 
very unhappy, and will bless the moment which frees him 
from your goloshes.” 

“ Is th.at your opinion ? ” said the other. “ Now, I will 
place them by the door ; and some one will put them on 
instead of his own, and ho will be the fortunate man.” 

Such was the dialogue. 

\Yhat Befell the Councillor 

It was late when Councillor Knap, still deep in the 
times of King Hans, set out to return home ; and, as fate 
would have it, got hold of the Goloshes of Fortune instead 
of his own, and putting them on, stopjied out into East 
Street. Through the magic power of the goloshes he was 
at once carried back to the fifteenth century as he had been 
wishing when he put them on. His feet sank into a mass 
of filth and mud, the streets of that period not having the 
advantage of a stone pavement. 

“ How disgustingly dirty it is here ! ” said the Councillor ; 
“ why, the footpath is gone, and all the lamps are out ! ” 

The moon had not yet risen high enough to give much 
light, and the air was foggy and thick, so that in the 
darkness everything seemed indistinct. At the nearest 
street corner a solitary lamp burned before an image of the 
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Virgin, but its light was so faint, that the Councillor did 
not notice it till he stood just underneath, and his eyes fell 
upon the painted figures of the Mother and Child. 

“ That must be some art collection,” thought he, “ and 
they have forgotten to take in the sign.” 

Only men in the dress of the Middle Ages passed by him. 

“How odd those people look ! ” he thought. “I suppose 
they are coming from a masquerade.” 

Suddenly be beard tbe sound of drums and fifes 5 torcbes 
flashed brightly, and the Councillor started at seeing a most 
unusual procession pass by. First came a whole troop of 
drummers beating their drums very cleverly, and then 
followed the yeomen of the guard with their long bows and 
crossbows. The chief person in the throng was a clerical 
looking gentleman. The astonished Councillor asked what 
all this meant, and who the priest was. 

“ That is the Bishop of Zealand,” was the reply. 

“ lYhat in the name of common-sense can have possessed 
the Bishop ? ” said the Councillor, sighing and shaking his 
head. “ It cannot possibly be the Bishop.” 

Still pondering over this matter, he walked on through 
East Street and over Bridge Place, without looking either 
to the right or left. The bridge leading to Palace Square 
was not to be found ; but when he drew near to the edge 
of the water, two men, seated in a boat, drew near him. 

“ May we ferry your honour over to Holm ? ” asked they. 

“ Over to Holm ! ” repeated the Councillor, who was by 
no means aware of having been transported into the happy 
period he so much admired. “ I wish to go to Little Turf 
Street in Christianshaven.” 

The men stared at him without answering. 

“Only tell me where the bridge is," said he. "It is 
shameful that the lamps are not lighted, and it is so dirty 
that one might as well walk through a bog.” 

The more he talked to the boatmen the less he could 
understand them. At last he cried out, “I cannot under- 
stand your dialect ! ” and, very much provoked, he turned 
his back upon them. The bridge was not to be found, 
neither were there any railings. 
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“It is scandalous, tlic state this place is in!” cried he. 
Never had he found so much cause to complain of the' timc-s 
as on this evening. “ I think I had better take a coach : 
hut vhere are they ? ” 

Not one was to ba seen. “ I must go hack to the New* 
Market. There are always coaches there, and without one 
I shall never find my way to Christiansbaven.” 

So back he went through East Street, and had almost 
reached the end of it when the moon burst forth from 
behind the clouds. “AYhat can that scaffolding be up 
there 1 ” cried he, on seeing the East Gate, which in olden 
times stood at the end of East Street. He found an open- 
ing at last, and through it he went expecting to get to 
the New Market ; but ho saw instead a large green field. 
A few bushes grew here and there, and through the middle 
of the field flowed a broad canal or river. A few wretched 
wooden hovels, occupied by Dutch skippers, which made 
the place be called Dutch Meadow, stood on the opposite 
shore. 

“ Either I see a fata morgana, or else I have lost my 
wits,” groaned the Councillor. “ What can be the matter 1 
what can be the matter ? ” 

'He turned back, perfectly conmneed that he was ill. On 
re-entering the street he looked more closely at the houses, 
and saw that they were mostly built of wood, and that 
many had only thatched roofs. 

“ No, I must certainly be very far from well ! ” sighed 
he. “ I drank only one glass of punch, but it seems that 
was one too many. It was Amry wrong of them to gh'e 
us punch and hot salmon ! I shall tell my lady hostess so. 
I have a great mind to go back now and let her know how 
iU I feel; but I fear that would seem so ridiculous, and 
very likely every one is gone to bed.” 

He looked for the house, but it was not to be found. 

“It is horrible! I do not even know East Street. 
"Why, there are no shops to be seen ; I can see nothing but 
old, wretched, tumble-down bouses. I must be really Amry 
iU: it is no use trying to deceive myself. But where - in 
the world is the agent’s house gone toi This is not it, 
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surely ! but I see that there are people still up : oh, dear ! 
I certainly feel thoroughly out of sorts. So saying, he 
pushed open the door from which the light came, and went 
in. It was a tavern of the olden times, a sort of beer-house. 
The room looked not unlike one of the old-fashioned clay- 
floored halls of Holstein. A number of people — seamen, 
citizens of Copenhagen, and a few students — sat within, deep 
in conversation, and took no heed of the new-comer. 

“Pardon me,” said the Councillor to the landlady, who 
came forward to meet him; “I have just been taken ill. 
Will you be so kind as to send for a coach to take me to 
Christianshaven ? ” 

The woman stared and shook her head. Then she spoke 
to him in German, and the Councillor, thinking that she did 
not understand Danish, made his request in German. This, 
with his strange dress, made the woman think that he was 
a foreigner. One thing, however, was quite clear to her, 
namely, that the man was ill, so she brought him a jug of 
water. It had something of the taste of sea-water, though 
it had just been drawn from the well outside. TRe 
Councillor leaned his head on his hand, drew a deep breath, 
and thought over all the strange things that had happened 
to him. 

“ Is that this evening’s News ? ” asked he, when he saw 
the woman putting away a large sheet of paper. 

She did not understand his meaning ; but she gave him 
the papei’, which proved to be a coarse wood-engraving of 
a meteor that had been seen not long before in the town of 
Cologne. “ This is very old ! ” said the Councillor, quite 
excited by the sight of such a rare print. “ How did you 
come by this wonderful rarity ? It is highly interesting, 
although the whole thing is a mistake. These meteors are 
now explained to be the reflections of the Northern Lights ; 
they are probably caused by electricity.” 

Those who sat near him and heard his speech looked on 
him with astonishment, and one of them rose respectfully 
from his seat, took ofi" his hat, and said, with a face of 
wondrous gravity, “You must be a very learned man, 
monsieur ! ” 
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“ Oh no, indeed I ” returned the Councillor. “ I can only 
talk upon subjects that everybody understands.” 

“ Modesty is a fine virtue,” said the man. “ But I should 
say in answer to your speech, ‘ I think differently ’ ; only, 
for the present, I suspend my judgment.” 

“ May I ask to whom I have the pleasure of speaking 1 ” 
inquired the Councillor. 

“I am a Bachelor of Divinity,” replied the man. 

This answer satisfied the Councillor, the description 
agreed with the dress. "He must be some old-fashioned 
country schoolmaster,” he thought ; “ an original, such as 
one meets with sometimes in Jutland.” 

“This is of a truth no schoolroom or lecture hall,” con- 
tinued the stranger, “ yet I pray you to continue your dis- 
course. You are, doubtless, well read in the works of the 
ancients 1 ” 

" Oh yes ! ” answered the Councillor ; “I am fond of 
reading all ancient writings that are profitable, and, indeed, 
I like modern books as well, all but those Tales of Everyday 
Life, of which, I think, we have enough in reality.” 

“ Tales of Everyday Life ! ” repeated our Bachelor. 

“ Oh, I mean those new novels of which people talk so 
much.” 

“ And yet,” said the man, with a smile, “ they are very 
witty, and are much read at court. The King particularly 
likes the romance of Sir Iwain and Sir Gawain, which, you 
know, treats of King Arthur and his Knights of the Round 
Table. He and his courtiers once jested merrily over it.” 

“It is strange that I have never read it!” said the 
Councillor. “It must be one of Heiberg’s newest.” 

“No,” said the man, “it is not by Heiberg, but by 
Godfrey von Gehmen,” 

“ Is he the author 1 " cried the Councillor. “ That is a 
very old name ! Was he not the first man who printed 
books in Denmark ? ” 

“Yes, he is certainly our first printer,” retiuned the 
stranger. 

So far, so good. And now one of the honest burghers 
began to speak of the dreadful pestilence that had raged a 
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few years before, meaning th'at of 1484. The Councillor 
thought they were talking of the cholera, so that also passed 
off well enough. The war of the Pirates (1490) was so near 
that it was naturally spoken of. The English pirates, they 
said, had taken their ships on their very shores; and the 
Councillor, who had lived through the events of 1801, joined 
with them heartily in abusing the English. But after this 
the tallv did not go on smoothly. Every moment they were 
more and more at cross purposes. The honest Bachelor was 
so ignorant that the simplest, most matter-of-fact assertions 
of the Councillor sounded to .him far too positive and 
fantastic. They looked at each other quite angrily; The 
Bachelor at last spoke Latin, in the hope of being better 
understood ; but it was all of no .use. 

“How are you nowl” asked the hostess, pulling the 
Councillor by the sleeve. In the heat of debate he had 
entirely forgotten all that had happened. 

“ Goodness me ! where am 1 1 ” said he, feeling his head 
dizzy again. 

“ We will have claret or mead, or Bremer beer,” cried 
one of the guests, “ and you shall drink with us." 

Two girls came in, one of them wearing a parti-coloured 
hood. They poured out the wine, bowed to the company, 
and withdrew. The Councillor shivered from head to foot. 

“ What is all this 1 what can it mean 1 ” said he ; but he 
had to drink with them. The good man could not with- 
stand their kindness. He was in despair, and when one of 
them said he was tipsy, he never for a moment doubted the 
fact. He begged them to fetch a coach, and then they 
thought he was speaking Muscovitish. Never had he been 
before in eueb vulgar company. “ One might suppose the 
country had become heathen again,” thought he. “ This is 
the most dreadful moment of my life ! ” He thought of 
getting under the table and creeping out of the room. He 
tried to do so, but before he got to the door, the others 
seeing what he was about, caught hold of his feet. By 
good luck the goloshes fell off, and with them the whole scene 
of enchantment vanished. The Councillor saw a lamp burn- 
ing brightly before him, and behind the lamp a large house. 
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Everything was familiar to him. lie was once more in the 
East Street he hnew. lie was Ij’ing on the pavement hich- 
ing his legs against the <loor of a house, and exactly opposite 
sat tne watchman enjoying a sonnd slccjx 

“To think that I have lain here in the street dreaming 
said he. “Yes, to he sure, this is Ea«t Street, so gay and 
handsome, and so well lighted ! It is terrible that one glass 
of punch should have had such nri cllcct ujion me.” 

Two minutes afterwards he ivas comfortably seated in a 
coach, which soon brought him to Christianshaven. He 
remembered all the trouble he had had, and prized the more 
that happy reality, our own time, which, with all its faults, 
he now found far pleasanter than the period of which he 
had made trial. 

The AYATCiDLtK’s Adventures 

“'Well ! there lies a pair of goloshes,” s.aid the watchman. 
“ They must be the lieutenant’s who lodges tipstairs, for they 
lie just by the door.” 

The honest man would have rung and handed them to 
their supposed o\vnor, for there were still lights burning m 
the lieutenant’s room, but ho feared to disturb the other 
people in the house, and so he let them lie. 

“ These things must keep one’s feet very cosy and warm, 
said he, “they are made of such nice soft leather.” Tlien 
he slipped his feet into them and they fitted exactly. 
“"What a queer world this is!” said he. “The lieutenant 
up there might, if he chose, get into his warm bed, but he 
doesn’t. 'There he goes pacing up and down the room. He 
should be a happy man. He has neither wife nor children 
to provide for, and he goes to parties every evening. I 
wish I were he, I know I should be happy.” 

Ho sooner had he uttered the wish than the goloshes did 
their work. The watchman was at once changed into the 
lientenant. There he stood in his chamber holding between 
his finger and thumb a tiny sheet of rose-tinted note-paper, 
on which a poem was written — a poem written by the 
lieutenant himself. Here is the lieutenant’s poem ; — 
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WOULD r WERE RICH 

'• Would I were rich !” when hut a thoughtless 
I oft exclaimed, among my playmates -wild ; 

“ Would I were rich 1 an officer I’d ho, 

With sword and feathered plume so gay to see 1 ” 

And time passed on ; one wish avas granted me, 

An officer I was ; yet, poor as over — 

Thou know’st it. Lord, whose help forsook me ne^'cr 1 

One eve I sat, my spirits fresh and young, 

A little girl about mo fondly clung ; 

Tor fairy tales she craved — a countless store 
Had I of these, though otherwise so poor. 

That pretty child I hoiv well she loved my lore 1 
How oft she promised ne’er from mo to sever ! 

Thou know’st it. Lord — he Thou her guardian ever ! 

“Would I were rich 1” I lift to Heaven my prayer > 

The cliild has ripened to a maiden fair. 

She is so gentle, graceful, good, and kind — 

Tiacl ^lie mylioart's sad scerot'but hivined. 

Could I, as erst, in her eyes favour find ? — 

Ho, I am poor, and must be silent ever, — 

So ^vill3 our Lord, whose wisdom erreth never. 

Would I were rich in patience, as in love ! 

Then might my prayer meet answer from above. 

Thou, my beloved, love me in return. 

From these weak lines my youth’s sad history leafti ; 

But no, the tnith thou must not yet discern — 

For I am poor, my future dark as ever — 

Bless her, good Lord, and leave her friendless ne<ar ! 

Yes, people do wnrite such stuff when they arO in love, 
but sensible people take care not to print it. A lieutenant, 
poor and in love ! Could any one imagine a state of things 
more wretched? 

The lieutenant felt his misery keenly. He leaned his 
head against the window-frame, and sighed deeply.- 

“The poor watchman in the street is far happier than I,” 
he thought. “ He knows not what I call -want. He has a 
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home, a wife, and children, who weep with him in his 
sorrow and rejoice with him in his joy. Oh, how much 
happier should I be could I exchange my situation for his 
and wander through life with no other hopes than he has 1 
Yes, he is certainly happier than I am.” 

At that moment the watchman became once more a 
watchman. The Goloshes of Fortune had caused his being 
to pass into that of the lieutenant’s ; but there, as we have 
just seen, he felt less satisfied, and preferred the life he had 
a few minutes before despised. Thus the watchman became 
a watchman again. \ 

“ That was an ugly dream,” said he ; “ but it was 
certainly droll. I thought I was the lieutenant up there, 
and yet I was far from happy. I missed my wife, and the 
dear babies who are always ready to smother me with 
kisses.” ■ 

- He sat still thinking over his dream; it would not go 
out of his head. The Goloshes of Fortune were still on his 
feet. Suddenly a falling star shot across the sky. 

“ There goes that ! ” said he. “ Yet there are still quite 
enough up there. I should like very much to be able to 
look at those bright things closer, especially the moon. 
Now, if I could but just make a little jump up to the moon, 
I should not mind leaving my body behind lying here on 
the steps.” 

There are certain things in the world one must be very 
cautious about uttering, and doubly cautious if one happens 
to have on his feet the Goloshes of Fortune. Hear, now, 
what happened to the watchman. 

There are few who do not know of the great power of 
steam ; for it is shown in the rapidity with which we travel 
over the country by rail or across the sea in steamships. 
But when compared to the speed with which light travels, 
the speed of the fastest steamer or the quickest train is like 
the movement of a sloth or the crawling of a snail. Light 
travels nineteen million times faster than the fleetest race- 
horse, and electricity is far swifter than light. Death is an 
electric shock which we receive in our hearts, and borne by 
the electricity the liberated soul flies swiftly away. The 
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light from the sun takes only eight minutes and a feu- 
seconds to reach the earth, but the mind travels over the 
same distance in an instant. To thought, the distances 
between the heavenly bodies is no harder to pass over than 
those between the houses of friends living in the same town, 
even when these are tolerably near. Here, below, the 
electric shock in the heart deprives us of all use of our 
bodies — unless, like the watchman, we happen to have the 
Goloshes of Fortune on our feet. 

In a very few seconds the watchman had passed over the 
two hundred and forty thousand miles, and had got to 
the moon, which, ^ as every one knows, is made of much 
finer materials than the earth, materials that we should call 
as soft as new-fallen snow. He found himself upon one of 
the many mountains that mi>y be seen in Dr. iViadler’s large 
map of the moon. The interior of the mountain was shaped 
like a bowl, and was about half a mile in depth. At the 
bottom of the bowl lay a large town, of whose appearance 
an idea might be formed by putting the white of an egg 
into a glass of water, for the stuff of which it was made was 
just as soft ; and towers with cupolas and hanging balconies, 
all perfectly transparent, hovered to and fro in thin, clear air. 
Our earth was seen above, looking like a great dark-red ball. 

He saw a number of creatures around him, who must 
have been what we call human beings, but they looked very 
different from us. They seemed quite of another species ; 
and it would take a more luxuriant fancy than that of any 
astronomer to picture anything like them. They had a 
language of their own — I suppose no one would expect the 
soul of the watchman to understand it, nevertheless, he did 
understand it, for our spirits have far greater powers than 
we are inclined to believe. 

Thus the watchman’s soul understood perfectly the 
language of the dwellers in the moon. They were disputing 
about our earth, and doubting whether it could be inhabited. 
The air, they thought, must be too thick for any reasonable 
moon-dweller to breathe ; and indeed most were of opinion 
that of all the heavenly bodies the moon alone was 
inhabited. They also discussed politics. 
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But let us no^ betake om*selves to East Street, and see 
■what bas become of the ■watchman’s body. 

Lifeless on the steps he sat. His club had fallen out of 
his hand. His eyes ■were staring up'ward to the moon to 
■which his soul had ■wandered. 

“What o’clock is it, ■watchman?” asked a passer-by. 
But the watchman gave him no answer. Thinking him 
asleep the man gently tapped him on the nose to waken 
him, when to his simprise and horror the watchman’s body 
fell forward and lay at full length on the ground. The 
watchman was dead ! All his companions were greatly 
shocked when they heard what had happened, for they 
thought he was dead. There was a great deal of talk about 
the affair, and at daybreak the body was carried to the 
hospital, where, naturally enough, the first thing they did 
was to take off the goloshes. 

The soul must now return ; she flew straight to the body, 
and in a few seconds there Avas once more life in the man. 
And he declared that this had been the most dreadful night 
he had ever passed ; that not for any money would he 
endure such another. However, all was over now. 

That same day he left the hospital, but the goloshes Avere 
left behind. 

An Eventful Moment — A Most Unusual Joueney 

Every one in Copenhagen knows Frederick’s Hospital, 
and where it is situated ; but as others besides dwellers in 
Copenhagen may read this story it may be well to giA'^e a 
short description of it. 

The hospital is separated from the street by a rather 
high railing, the iron bars of Avhich stand so far apart that 
it is said some very thin patients have at times squeezed 
themselves through, and gone to pay visits to their friends 
in the town. The part of the body Avhich they had most 
difficulty in squeezing through was the head ; so here, as is 
often the 'case in life, the small heads were the most 
fortunate. So much by way of introduction. 

One of the young volunteers, of Avhom it might be said, 
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physically speaking, that he had a big head, happened to be 
on guard that evening at the hospital. The rain was pouring 
down, yet, in spite of the weather and the size of his head, 
he wished to go out for a quarter of an hour. It was not 
avorth while, he thought, to trouble the porter about such a 
trifle, when he could by an effort slip through the iron rails. 
While thinking over the matter, he stumbled on the goloshes 
which the watchman had left. That these were the Goloshes 
of Foitwue of oouTSO oevev ooewrred to him; hut as they 
Avould be serviceable to him in such weather, he put them 
on. The question with him was whether he could squeeze 
himself through or not ; he had never tried before, so he 
stood looking at the railings. 

“ I wish to goodness I had my head through ! ” said he, 
and instantly the head, though very large and thick, glided 
through quite easily — such was the power of the goloshes. 
But the body must needs follow, and that was impossible. 

“ Ugh ! I am too stout,” said ho. “ I thought I would 
be all right if I got ray head through ; but now I see I shall 
never manage it. Then he tried to draw his head back, but 
that was impossible. He could move his neck about easily 
enough, and that was all. His first feeling was one of 
anger, then ho lost all hope and became very down-hearted. 
The Goloshes of Fortune had brought him into the most 
distressing situation, and, unfortunately, it never entered his 
head to wish himself free; instead, he kept tm'sting his 
head and struggling, but he could not stir from the spot. 
The rain poured down ; not a person was to be seen in the 
street. He could not reach the porter’s bell. How in the 
world was he to get loose ? It was probable that he must 
stand there till morning ; and that then a smith would have 
to be sent for to file away one of the bars. All this would 
take time. The boys belonging to the charity school 
opposite would be going to school ; and all the sailors of 
the district woidd hasten to the spot for the pleasimo of 
seeing him in the pillory. What a crowd there would be ! 
“ Ugh ! ” cried he, “ tho blood is rushing to my head ! It 
will drive me mad ! I am half-crazy already ! Oh, I wish 
I were free ! ” 
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Now this, was what he should have said before. The 
moment he had uttered the wish, his bead was free. 
Into the house he rushed, nearly distracted by the fright 
which the Goloshes of Fortune had occasioned him. 

But we must not suppose that his adventures were 
ended. No, indeed; the worst were yet to come. 

The night passed away, as did also the following day, 
and the goloshes had not been taken away. In the evening 
there were amateur dramatic readings at the little theatre in 
Kannike Street. The house was crammed. A new poem, 
called “ My Aunt’s Spectacles,” was being recited. 

According to this the poet’s aunt, who in the good old 
times would certainly have been burnt as a witch, has 
wonderful skill in fortune telling. She seems to know 
beforehand all the chances and changes of this changing 
world; and though not yet in the “sunset of life,” her 
“ mystical lore ” makes 

Coming events oast their shadows before. 

Every one wishes to find out her secret, but in vain; 
she ■will reveal it to no one. At last her youngest and 
favourite nephew begs her so earnestly to tell him how 
she does it that her resolution gives way ; and putting on 
a face of solemn importance, she takes off her spectacles and 
hands them to him, declaring that the power of second 
sight is vested in them, and in them only. “ Try them 
yourself, my boy,” she says, seeing him look doubtful. “ Go 
to any place of public resort, get a place from which you 
can overlook the crowd ; put on my spectacles, and 
immediately all the people you see will be to your eyes like 
a pack of cards spread out on a table ; their most secret 
thoughts and wishes will be laid bare, and you will be able 
without difficulty to foresee their future lot.” 

The youth can scarcely wait an instant to thank her 
for her kindness, he is in such haste to test the power of 
the spectacles. He remembers that there are dramatic 
readings at the theatre that evening. Nothing could be 
more convenient, for nowhere could he overlook a crowd of 
people so easily as from the stage. He accordingly goes 
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there, and presenting himself to the audience, puts on his 
spectacles and begs permission to tell the fortunes of the 
company. He begins by expressing astonishment at the 
curious sight opened to his view. Ho drops mysterious 
hints about the queen of hearts, “whoso dark thrilling 
eyes,” ho declares, “are fixed with intensity upon the 
knave of diamonds. He would give worlds to have such 
glances directed towards himself.” The knave of clubs ho 
next notices as “ the richest man in that assembly, although 
unfortunately,” — but here ho stops, as if unwilling to reveal 
family secrets. He then proposes to pick the happiest 
person present ; the one who should live longest ; to tell 
the future fortunes of the nation ; the success which should 
attend forthcoming representations at the theatre. Still 
he avoids giving simple direct information, declaring him- 
self quite puzzled. He is resolved not to hurt the feelings 
of the audience by his communications, and yet he fears 
that they must distrust his boasted powers. Thus he can 
only, with the deepest respect, leave the company to their 
OTvn conclusions and bid them farewell. 

The poem, absurd as it was, being well recited, was 
received with great applause. Amongst the audience was 
our friend from the hospital, who seemed to have entirely 
forgotten his adventure of the preceding evening. The 
Goloshes of Fortune were again on his feet, for as no one 
liad claimed them, and the streets were dirty, he thought 
he might as well make use of them. 

The first part of the poem pleased him very much, and 
though his attention was soon distracted, the idea still 
haunted him. He fancied he should like to have such a 
pair of spectacles himself, for then he might be able to see 
into the hearts of people, and that would be far more 
interesting than knowing what was going to happen. What 
is to happen shows itself; but no one ever knows what is 
in the heart. “ Suppose it were only the hearts of the row 
of gentlemen and ladies sitting on the front benches, if 
I could look, into them, what a revelation there would be,” 
thought he. “ That lady, I fancy, keeps a store for goods 
of all descriptions. How I would like to peer into every 
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corner nnd clorely examine her collection. There is 
another there that is empty, and would probably be all 
the better for being thoroughly cleaned out. 'I here may 
be some too well Tilled with valuable goods. Ah, yc;," 
he sighed, “I know one in which everything i.s of c.xcellcnt 
quality ; but there is a servant there already that is the 
only drawback. Perhaps, from .some I should hear the 
words, ‘Plc.asc w.alk in.’ I only wish I could glide like 
a pleas.ant thought from heart to heart.” 

This was enough for the goloshes. The man immediately 
shrank up and began a most unusual journc\', for he 
travelled through the he;rrts of the front row of spectator.=. 
The first hc.art ho entered avas that of a lady, and for a 
moment he thought himself in a room in the Hospital for 
the Deformed, for the w.alls stemed to have hanging all 
round the plaster casts of deformed parts. There was, 
however, this dififcrence; in the hospital the casts arc 
taken when the patients enter j here they had been taken 
after the originals had departed. They were, in fact, casts 
of very dear and particular friends, whose deformities, 
whether of body or mind, were thus carefully preserved. 

Suddenly he passed into another female heart; but this 
appeared to him like some spacious solemn sanctuary. The 
white dove of innocence fluttered over the altar ; and he 
would have fallen on his knees before it, but that he must 
away — into the next heart. Still, however, he heard the 
deep tones of the organ, and it seemed as though he had 
! become another and a better man. 'The next heart also was 
a sanctuary which he felt almost unworthy to enter. It 
represented a mean little garret in which lay a sick mother. 
Yet warm sunshine streamed through the open window, 
beautiful roses bloomed in the little wooden box on the 
roof, and two sky-blue birds warbled from their branches a 
glorious song of joy, peace, and love, whilst the sick mother 
implored a blessing upon her daughter. 

Next he crept on hands and knees through an over-filled 
butcher’s shop ; there was meat, and nothing but meat all 
round him. This was the heart of a rich, respectable man 
whose name would no doubt be in the Directory. 
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He next rntertv! O-.o ho-tn of this tn.iiiV v.'iu*. It was nti 
oM dovcf’o! ; {hi- litishandV jxjtlntit was nKulc. use of 

r.”. n wc.tf)ieiM'<»^k, and rceiuwl ctmne/rted in romc war with 
ali the dtfor.*. wlsich oiH'ne'l and shut n=i the fKirlrait turned. 

'niPtice !u 5 jL*jid>’^l into a calunct fonnc<l of mirror.", like a 
rortU) fliown in Castle Ko"efd«)rp Tlic.^e mirroni, however, 
j>-)ve'.'!ed the {Mwer of in.apiifvinj: to an ahnos! incredible 
decree. In the middle, on the. floor, r.-.t, lilte the P.dni 
Luna, the infi^rnifieant I td the owner whollr oci'Ujitcd ir 
contonijilatitij; with raptsire hi.s own asfonndint; greatnes'*. 

After till", he fosind hlm«e!f in what r-eerned a iieedle-e.a."o 
filled with rdiarjvjKMnted m'l-dlr". “Siiroly," thoitftht he, 
"tliii! must Iw the he-irt of an old maid!" But no; it was 
Ih.at of n yonne: officer wlio won* rcvernl (irder.'', and was said 
to he a m.nn of nndor.standiiif: and refinement. 

The jKjiir youth er.pl out of the last heart, in the row 
quite Ix'wiKlered. He was quite frightened at. the strange 
things that land hatiriencd to him. lie could not tmdcretnnd 
it all. 

" Al.'i.s ! '* ho sighed, "I am going mnd 1 I feel dreadfully 
hot; iho hloisl i.s rushing to my head!" All at otieo he 
rcmcraherod the queer thing that had hajipcncd the evening 
hpforc, how his head had remained fixed between the iron 
ndlirigs in front of the ho.spilal. "Tliat is it!" s.'iid ho: 
"I must attend to it before it hs too late, rerhaps a 
Bu.«sian hath W'ould lielii. How I wish I were lying on one 
of the tipper shelves I" 

I'orlhwith ho found liiin.solf lying on the highe.sl shelf of 
A vapour bath with nil his clothes on, hoot.s, goloshc-s, every- 
thing. Hot drops of water trickled down from the ceiling 
on his face. 

"'Ugh!" shrieked he, starting up in aslonishraent and 
rushing to the plunge b-ath. The attendant almost shrieked 
avhon ho saw a man standing with all liis clothes on in the 
hath. Our hero had just presence of mind enough to 
whisper in c.xpIanation, “’Tis for a wager”; but the first 
thing ho did when he got homo was to l.ay a largo blistering 
plaster over his chest, and another across his back, to draw 
out his madness. 

(nMl) 
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Next woriuitp )>ii' len-k ''."j tov<-r-’'l with hh*''A, tiii'l this 
sTiis n!! tlmt he hnd gained from tlte I tnio'h'fs oi rr>rt'in<% 

Tm: ]MinAMOU!‘iios:r.s or tju: C<trviNr. Ci.riiK 

All this time we Imvc forgotten the xMtehtinn, hu! he 
has not forgoliett the goloshe'i he inid found in tiic ••treet ; f'O 
he went to the lunpilnl mid tord: liiem lunnc ; i)»t, a-* 
ncitiicr tlie lieutenant nor nuy one el«e in the ftreet uoiild 
own them, iho}’ secrc nt Inst taken to the {Kiliee nfficp. 

“They look cxnclly like mine,'’ raid one of the copying 
elerkp, placing them by the nidc of his own, “No eye hut 
a Ehocmnkcr’s svouhl know the one pair from the other.' 

“Mr. Clerk,” rnid .n rervunt svho jirt then entt-sed with 
some papers. Tlic clerk turned routid to answer, and when 
he was done with the in.an ho again lool;‘'d at t!ie golo«hea j he 
could not Tn.'iko up lii.s mind whether the pair on the right 
or on the left were hi“ own, “It murt he tho=c that nrc 
wot!” thought he; hut he wa« wrong, for the wet pair 
were the Goloshc.s of Fortune. So he drew on the goloshes, 
put his papers into his ])ockct, and tucked under his arm f-omc 
manuscripts of which ho had to make nhqtr.act,s at homo. It 
aras now Sunday morning; and the wciithcr was fine. “A 
walk to Frcdcricksbcrg,” thought he, “will do me goo'l.' 
So away ho svout. 

He walked on for some time in tmeh a matter-of-fact 
fashion that the goloshes had no chance of showing their 
magical powers. Ho neither thought nor wi.died. 

In the avenue he met an acquaintance, one of our 3 ’oungcr 
poets, who told him that he was going Jicxt daj' to set out 
on his summer excursion. 

“ "What 1 roaming again ? ” said the clerk. “ Ilapp.v man 
that you arc, free to go avherever j’^ou please," said the 
clerk, “ while avc poor mortals arc tied here by tlio leg." 

“But the chain is fastened to the bread-fruit tree!” 
laughed the poet. “ You need have no care for thc-morrow, 
for when you grow' old a pension is given you.” 

“ For all that, your lot is the happier,” said the clerk 
quite Boriously. “It must bo very pleasant to sit under 
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a trco all day writing verses, and then to have flattering 
E}>ccchc5 made to you by all the world. Besides, you are 
your own master. Ah ! you should only try for once how 
wearisome it is to spend all j'our time in an office, VTiting 
about some trimal matter or other ! ” 

Tlic poet shook his head, and the clerk did the same, for 
each kept his own opinion ; and so they parted. 

“They arc strange people those poets!” thought the 
clerk. “I should like very much to understand them — to 
be a poet myself j I am sure I should not write such whining 
nonsense as some of them do. MTiat a lovely spring day 
this is I just the day for a poet ! ^le air is so clear, the 
clouds are so beautiful, and such a delicious fragrance comes 
from the trees and flowers ! I have not felt as I do non* for 
many j'cars.” 

It will bo scon from the latter part of this speech that ho 
had in truth become a poet — not that any gi-eat change was 
manifest in him. It is absurd for people to think that a 
poet must bo different from other men. There are many 
who arc in their nature move poetical than some of the 
■^vritors of poetry. The chief difference is that the poet has 
a better memory, and can keep a firmer grasp of the thoughts 
and feelings that occur to him, till ho has put them into 
words, than the others can do. But the change from the 
everyday commonplace rray of looking at things to the way 
in which they are looked on by more gifted natures is a 
great one, and after a time the clerk became aware of it. 

“This delightful fragrance!” said ho, “how it reminds 
mo of my Aunt Magdalen’s violets ! Ah ! that was when I 
was a little boy. IVhat a long time it is since I thought of 
her, good old aunt ! She used to live behind the Exchange 
yonder. Lot the winter be over so severe, she always kept 
a bough or a few green shoots in water. How sweet the 
violets were ! And then I used to lay a heated penny on 
the frozen window-pane to make a little peep-hole ; what a 
pretty -view* I had through it ! There was the canal with 
the ships deserted by the sailors, lying so still amid the 
frozen water; one noisy crow formed their whole crew. 
And then when at last the spring breezes blew, everything 
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Btartccl into life. With nong nn<l incrri^mcnt, <‘3 the ice 
hroho up, the ships u-ero tnrrcd ajul rigged, and 
to foreign lands: Rut I have always stayed behind, and 
must always do so, sitting in the oflicc and others ^ 

their passports to travel. Such, alas ! is my lo o 
he. Then suddenly recollecting himself, ho said, ^ yi 
what c.an ail mo? I have never felt in this way before : 
must be tho spring air ; it gives me almost as much P-;”" * 
pleasure!” Ho felt in his pochet for Ins p.apcrs. incse 
will give mo something else to thinlc of,” said ho, as us c) 
wandered over tho first sheet. “ ‘ ^^idamo Sigbrith, an 
Original Tragedy, in Five Acts,’ ’’ rc.ad ho aloud. 1 • 
this? mv, it is in my own hand-wnting! Did i iin 
this tragedy ? ' Tho Intrigue on the Promenade, or tho ^ } 

of Reckoning, A. Vaudc^-illc.’ How c.amc all these pa^r. 
into iny poclvct 1 Somebody mnst have put them in. i 
hero is a letter 1 ” It was from the manager of a theatre. 
The piece was rejected, and tho manager’s 
not too coiu'toously expressed, was not at all 
“ Hem ! hem ! ” said tho clerk, and ho sat down on a 
His thoughts were bright, his spirits fresh ; involuntarily no 
plucked a flower near him. It was only a common daisy, 
yet what botanists take scvcr.al long lectures to toach 
floweret explained in .a minute. Sho related tho my i 
her birth, spoke of the power of the sunshine which had un- 
folded her delicate leaves and drawn forth her fragrance. 
Sho awoke in the poet’s mind thoughts of those human 
struggles that stir in tho same way tho feelings of man. 
Air and light are the lovers of tho flowers ; but light is t 
lover they prefer ; to the light they turn, and only when 
the light has vanished do they shut up their petals and sleep 
in the bosom of the air. “ It is the light that gives me my 
beauty,” said the flower. _ • i 

■ A boy, a few paces distant, just then threw his stick into 
a ditch. The water splashed up among the green branches 
above, and the clerk thought of the millions of tiny 
creatures that must have been hurled upwards in those 
drops of water. To theni it must have been as fearful as 
it would be for us to be suddenly whirled high into the 
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regions of the clouds. As he mused over this fancy the 
clerk smiled at the great change he felt in his own feelings. 
“I know,” he said, “that I am only dreaming; but how 
strange it is that I should dream, and yet be aware all the 
while that I am dreaming ! . I wonder whether I shall 
remember this to-morrow w'hen I awake. I am happier 
tlian I ever was before ; I seem thoroughly awake ; have 
a clear perception of everything ; and yet I am sure that if 
I have any recollection of my present thoughts and feelings 
to-morrow, they will all appear to me nonsense. So it is 
with all those clever and beautiful things one says and 
hears in one’s dream; they are just lilre fairy gold, rich 
and precious at night, but in the morning found to be 
nothing but stones and withered leaves. Alas ! ” said he, 
sighing and looking up at the birds as they hopped from 
bough to bough, “ their lot is far happier than mine. They 
can fly, and flying is a glorious power. Happy he who is 
born with wings. Ah, yes, if I could change myself into 
anything, it should be into a little bird ! ” 

At the same moment the sleeves and tails of his coat 
were joined together and formed wings; his clothes became 
feathers and the goloshes claws. He was aware of the 
change, and laughed inwardly. “Well,” said he, “now I 
may he sure that I am dreaming, though, certainly, I never 
dreamed anything so wonderful as this before ! ” 

He flew up into the green branches and sang ; but there 
was no poetry in the song, for the poetic nature was gone. 
The goloshes could only do one thing at a time. The 
clerk wished to be a poet, and he became a poet ; he then 
wished to be a little bird, and a bird he became, but in 
doing so he ceased to be a poet 

“ This is pleasant,” said he ; “ aU day I sit in l^he ofiSce 
among dry legal documents, and at night I can dream of 
flying about in the form of a lark in Fredericksberg Gardens. 
What a capital farce it would make ! ” 

He then flew down from the branch, turned his head on 
all sides, and struck with his beak the tender blades of 
grass, which, compared with his present size, appeared as 
large as the palm branches of North Africa. 
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In another moment all was darkness; something of 
immense size and very heavy was thrown over him. It was 
a hoy’s cap, and the hand of the hoj' pas.scd undcrnejith it 
and seized the clerk hy the back and wings so roughly that 
in the finst impulse of alarm he cried out, “You impudent 
young rascal! I am clerk at the Police Ofiice I ” Rut this 
sounded to’ the hoy like "tweet, tweet,” so he tapped the 
bird on the beak and walked away with it. 

■ Ho soon mot two schoolboys ■who were better ofi than 
himself, and they bought the bird for fourpencc. And thus 
the copying clerk was taken back to Copenhagen. 

“It is well that I am only dreaming,” said the clerk, 
“ or I should be rc.ally angry. First I •was a poet, and now 
I am a lark ! I suppose it was the poetic nature w'hich 
changed me into a bird. It is a miserable condition enough, 
especially when one falls into the hands of boys, I wonder 
what vnll become of me next 1 ” 

The boys brought him into a nicely furnished room, 
where they were received by a stout, good-humoured looking 
lady ; but she was by no means pleased at their bringing 
in with them “a common field-bird.” However, she gave 
the boys permission for this once to put their little prisoner 
into the empty cage that hung by the ■window. “Perhaps 
that will please Poll,” added she, smiling tenderly on a 
large green parroquet who was swinging himself in his 
splendid cage. “It is Poll’s birthday, so the little field- 
bird must come and congratulate him.” 

Poll did not answer, but kept on s'winging himself back' 
wards and forwards with a very stately air ; but a pretty 
little canary, that had been brought only the summer before 
from the warm, spicy land of his birth, at once began a loud 
song of welcome. 

“ Be quiet, you noisy thing ! ” said the lady, throwing a 
white handkerchief over his cage. 

“Tweet, tweet!” said the canary, “that is a dreadful 
snowstorm,” and then be became quite quiet. 

The clerk, or, as the lady called him, the field-bird, was 
put into a cage close to the canary’s, and not far from that 
of the parrot. The only words that Poll knew were. 
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“ Come, let us be men ! ” and comical enough it sounded 
sometimes. Everything else that he said or shrieked was 
as unintelligible as the twittering of the canary, except to 
the clerk, who, being now a bird himself, could understand 
both his companions perfectly well. 

“ Once,” sang the canary, “ I flew about among green palms 
and flowering almond-trees. I flew with my brothers and 
sisters over the beautiful flowers and the clear, mirror-like 
lake bordered with fragrant shrubs. There, too, were 
parrots with glorious plumage. They used to tell such 
long and merry tales.” 

“ Those were wild birds,” said the parrot, “ and utterly 
uneducated. Come, let us be men ! Why don’t you 
laugh 1 If the lady and her visitors can laugh at it, surely 
you can do so too. Hot to be able to enjoy a good joke 
is a great defect. Come, let us be men ! ” 

“Do you remember those lovely maidens who used to 
dance in the tents under the shade of the wide-spreading 
trees, so tall and so full of blossom 1 Do you remember the 
delicious fruit and the cool juice from the wild herbs that 
grew at their feet 1 ” 

“ Oh yes ! ” said the parrot ; “ but I am much better off 
here. I am well fed, and treated with consideration. I 
know I am a clever fellow, and that is enough for me. 
Let us be men ! You, indeed, have what they call a poetic 
soul, but I have solid acquirements and plenty of wit. 
You have genius, but no prudence. You are always 
bursting out with those wild notes of yours, and are for 
ever being silenced. No one ever covers up my cage. No 
indeed, for I cost a good deal more than you did ; besides, 
I caw defend myself with my beak, and confound them with 
my wit. Come, let us be men ! ” 

“ Oh, my beloved, my beautiful fatherland ! ” sang the 
canary, “ ever will I sing of thy dark green trees, and thy 
peaceful streams, where the drooping branches kiss the 
dancing waters. Ever will I sing of the gladsome move- 
ments of my bright-hued brothers and sisters, as they 
sported and sang among those splendid cactuses ! ” 

“ Do cease from those doleful memories,” said the parrot. 
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"SiuK something to make us laugh. Laughter is a sign of 
the highest intellect. Do you think that a dog or a horse 
can laugh 1 No, but they can cry ; only men can lau^ • 
Ha! hal ha!” screamed Poll, and ended with a repetition 
of his single piece of wit— “ Come, let us he men . ^ 

“Little grey Danish bird,” said the canwj, y 
are a prison^ It may bo ooW in your 7* 

there at least you have freedom. Oh, fly J 

have forgotten to shut the door of your cage, anrt 

window is open. Do fly away!” . , . 

Instinctively the clerk hopped out of his cage. A • 
same moment the half-opened door was heard to ^ 

.stealthily the cat, with eyes green and glistening, crep ^ 
the room. The canary fluttered about in his > *' 
parrot flapped his wings and_ screamed. Come, let u 0 
men!” the clerk was seized with mortal terror an 
of the window. For a long while he flew over ^ 

streets, but at last he felt the need of rest. The house 
exactly opposite seemed familiar to him. One win 
open. In he flew, into his own room. He perched upon 

^^^MmSt unconsciously he repeated the parrot’s 
“ Come, let us be men ! ” and the next moment ‘ , 

become the copying-clerk again and was comfortab y s 
upon his own table. “Heaven preserve us! • 

“How could I have gotten up here and fallen asie p 
What an uncomfortable dream, too, I have had ! ’ 


The Last and Best Gift the Goloshes 
COULD Bestow 

Early next morning, while the clerk was yet in bed, a 
knocking was heard at his door. It was his neighbour, _ 
young divinity student, who lived on the same floor. 

came in. . , - + 1,0 

“ Lend me your goloshes,” said he. “ It is damp m 
garden though the sun is shining, and I should like to go ou 
and have a smoke.” _ . , 

He drew on the goloshes, and was soon walking m tn 
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garden. There was only one plum-tree and one apple-tree ; 
but in a town even such a small garden as this is -very 
convenient. It was just six o’clock. A post-horn- was 
sounding in the street, and the student heard it as he walked 
up and down. 

“ Oh, to travel f to travel ! ” cried he, “ that is the greatest 
happiness this world can give i that is my chief, my highest 
wish ! Then would my restless longings be stilled. I would 
like to see that beautiful Switzerland, and to, visit Italy ; I 
would ” 

It was well for him and for us too that the goloshes fulfilled 
his wish without delay, else he might have gone roaming, 
nohody knows where. He travelled. He was travelling in 
Switzerland, shut up with eight others inside a diligence. 
He had a had pain in his head, a worse in his back, and his 
feet were miserably swollen by their long confinement in 
tight boots. He was between sleeping and waking. In his 
right pocket were his letters of credit, in his left his pass- 
port, and in the little leather purse inside his waistcoat a 
few louis d’or. Whenever he nodded, he dreamt of the loss 
of one or other of these treasures. So he was continually 
starting up, his hand moving in a triangle from the right- 
hand pocket to the left, and thence to his bosom, to feel 
whether all were safe. Umbrellas, sticks, and hats swung 
from the roof of the vehicle, shaking together over his head 
and obstructing the really very striking view opening before 
him. As he looked at it he thought of the words of a poet 
who has sung of Switzerland, but whose poems have not yet 
been printed : — 

All here is lovely as a poet’s dream, 

And Mount Blanc proudly towers into the air. 

While the means last, this dwelling-place I deem 
For heauty-lovers fit beyond compare. 

Dark, gloomy, and grand was the landscape that now spread 
around. The huge pine woods looked like tufts of heather 
on the slopes of those mighty mountains whose summits 
were lost in the clouds. 

Presently it began to snow, and the wind blew cold. 

“ Ah ! ” sighed he, “ if I were only on the other side of 
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the Alps, it 'srould bo siiramcr, aiul I phoulrl be able get 
mjf letters of credit ciislicd. The anxiety I feel about tliis 
matter keeps mo. from enjoying Switzerland. Oh, that I 
were on the other side ! ’’ 

And in a moment ho was on the other side, travelling in 
Italy, between Floronco and Rome. Rcforc him, amid the 
darlv, blue mountains, laj* the lake of Thrasymenc, looking 
like a sheet of burnished gold in the light of the evening 
sky. Here, on the spot where Carthaginian Hannibal 
defeated the Roman general Flarainin.«, peaceful adnes 
lovingly entwine their bright, graceful tendrils, and pretty 
half-naked children arc guarding a herd of co.al-black swine 
crowded under the group of fragrant laurel-trees growing 
by the wayside. Could we do justice to this picture, every 
one would exclaim with delight, “Beautiful Itiily ! ” RiA 
the divinity student and his fcllow-tr.avcllcrs were not at 
all inclined to think of its beauty. Poisonous hies and 
mosquitoes swarmed round them. Vainly did the travellers 
strike at their tormentors with a myrtle branch. The hies 
only stung the more. There was not a person in the 
carriage whose face was not swollen and disOgured by their 
bites. As for the poor horses, the hies settled upon them in 
swarms ; and if the driver alighted from Ids scat to chase 
them away, in another moment they were back again. 

The sun set, and an icy cold feeling seemed to fall on 
everything, though it did not last long. It was like breath- 
ing the cold, damp air of a vault after a day’s enjoyment of 
the warmth of summer. The clouds and the hills around 
took that peculiar green hue which is sometimes observed in 
old paintings, and which to the untravelled eye seems 
unnatural. It was a beautiful scene. But the stomachs of 


the travellers were .empty, their bodies wearied ; all the 
ardent longings of their heart were for a comfortable lodg- 
ing for the night — a blessing scarcely to bo expected. 

Their road led through an olive grove, just as at homo 
they might have had to wind their way through clumps of 
willows. And here stood a lonely inn. Some half-score 
begging cripples lay in front of it ; the smartest among them 
looking like Famine’s eldest son, just come of age. Some 
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■were blind, some cra-\vlcd about on Avitbered limbs, and 
some displayed shrunken arms and fingerless hands. Here 
•was -wretchedness indeed flaunting in tatters. ’ “Eccellenza, 
miserabili ! ” they moaned, showing their scars and deformities. 
The hostess clad in a dirty blouse, her feet bare, and her 
hair in disorder, received the travellers. The doors were 
kept together by pack-thread ; the floor of the room was of 
bricks half broken up; bats flew backwards and forwards 
under the low ceiling ; and as to the odour ! . . . 

“ Let them lay the supper in the stable,” said one of the 
travellers, “ then wo shall know what we are breathing.” 

The windows were opened to let in a little fresh air, and 
then at once arose the withered arms, and again was heard 
the eternal “ Miserabili, Eccellenza ! ” 

Supper was brought in. First came a soup of water 
seasoned with pepper and rancid oil. This last also played 
chief part in the salad. Stale eggs and roasted cockscombs 
formed the most savoury dishes, and even the wine had a 
peculiar taste. It was, in fact, a genuine mixture. 

At night the travellers’ boxes were piled up against the 
door, and one of the party watched while the others slept. 
The lot fell upon our divinity student. Oh, how close that 
room was ! The heat was overpowering. The mosquitoes 
buzzed and stung without mercy, and the “Miserabili” out- 
side groaned and moaned even in their dreams. 

“Yes, travelling would be very pleasant,” sighed the 
student, “ if one had no body, or if the body could rest rrhile 
the spirit went free and unfettered. Wherever I go, I am 
tormented with a craving for something better than I can find ; 
something enduring, something perfect. But what is it? 
and where is it to be found ? And yet I do know what it is 
I desire ; it is happiness — complete, lasting happiness ! " 

No sooner were these words spoken than he was again at 
home. Long white eiu-tains hung before ,the windows, and 
on the floor in the middle of the room was a black coffin. 
There he lay, sleeping the quiet sleep of death. His wish 
was fulfilled ; his body rested while his spirit wandered free 
and unencumbered by its earthly tabernacle. “ Call no man 
happy till he is dead,” were the words of wise Solon ; and 
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hero was a frcsli proof of their truth. Every corp.so is a 
sphinx, still propounding to man the same unanswerable 
riddle. And the sphinx there in the cofiin might answer 
its own question in the words the living student had written 
two days before : — 

0 mighty Death, whoso silence wakens dread, 

Fain would we lift the veil that hides thy hrow. 

“■\Vhithor," wo nsk, “is the loved spirit fled ! 

Our friend and brother, where docs he dwell now 1 " 

In vain wo ask. The thought that strove to scale, 

Boldly aspiring, the cloud-liiddcn skies 
Recoils in terror. Faith and knowledge fail. 

And awe and darkness blind our straining eyes. 

Yet dark-browed angel, welcome to our door. 

Poor struggling human spirit, hail thy guest ; 

Thy griefs, the world’s unkindness vex no more 
"When Death's cold arms aro clasped around thy breast. 

Two figures were 'moving in the room. Wo know them 
both. They were the messenger of Fortune and the fairy 
Care. They were bonding over the dead man. 

“ Do you see now,” said Care, “ what sort of happiness 
your goloshes have conferred on humanity t ” 

“ Surely,” replied Pleasure, “ they have bestowed a real 
blessing upon him who slumbers here, if on no other.” 

“Nay,” answered Care, “his departure was his own 
choice, he did not wait for his summons. The eyes of his 
spirit had not yet been opened to discern those hidden 
treasures with which this world abounds ; he bad not 
accomplished his destined task. I will confer on him a true 
benefit.” And she took the goloshes off his feet. 

Immediately the sleep of death was ended and the dead 
man arose with renewed life and vigour. Care vanished, and 
with her vanished the goloshes. ■ Doubtless she considered 
they had been proved to be her rightful property. 
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A SOLDIKR ramo marching along the road: “Left, right! 
left, right!” He had his knapsack on his hack and a 
sword by his side, for ho had been to the wars, and was 
now returning homo. On the road ho met an old witch; 
a horrid-looking creature. Her under-lip hung down quite 
to her breast. 

“Good-evening, soldier!” said she. “What a bright 
sword, and what a largo knapsack you have ! You’re the 
right sort of soldier, and you shall have as much money as 
you can wish ! ” 

“ Thank you, old witch ! ” said the soldier. 

“Do you see that large tree?” said she, pointing to a 
tree that stood by the w'ayside. “It is quite hollow. 
Climb up to the top, and you will find a hole large enough 
for you to creep through, and so let yourself down into the 
tree. I will tie a rope round your waist, so that I can pull 
you up again when you call mo.” 

“ But what am I to do down there in the tree 1 ” asked 
the soldier. 

“ Why, fetch money, to be sure ! ” answered the witch. 
"As soon as you get to the bottom, you will find yourself 
in a large well-lighted hall, for more than three hundred 
lamps are burning there. Then you will see three doors 
which you can open easily, for the keys are in the locks. 
On opening the first door you will enter a room. In the 
middle of it, on the floor, stands a large chest with a dog 
seated on it whose eyes are as large as tea-cups. But don’t 
trouble about him. I will lend you my blue checked apron, 
and you must spread it on the floor, and then go briskly up 
to the dog, and seize him, and set him down on it. When 
that is done, you can open the chest and take as many 
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pennies ns you choose. That chest contains only copper 
coins. If you like silver heUer, you must go into the next 
room ; and there you will find a dog with eyes as largo 
as mill-wheels. Don’t be afraid of him ; you have only to set 
him down on my apron, and then rifle the chest at your 
leisure. But if you would rather have gold than eitticr 
silver or copper, that is to he had too, and as muc i o i 
as you can carrj% if you pass on into the third chamber. 
The dog that sits on this third money-chest is very terrible, 
and has eyes as hig as a tower. But don’t he afraid , if you 
set him down on my apron, ho vdll do you no 
you can take as much gold from the chest .as you like. 

“That sounds all right,” s.aid the soldier. But w a 
am I to give you for all this, old woman t for of course you 
don’t intend to tell me all this for nothing. ^ 

■ “Not a penny will I take,” answered the witch. J- 
wish you only to bring me an old tinder-hox which my 
grandmother left there hy mistake the last time s c uas 

down in the tree.” » 

“Well, then, give me the rope and 111 he gone, saia 

the soldier. . , , 

“Here it is,” said the witch, “and here is my blue 

checked apron.” _ , 

So the soldier climbed the tree, let himself down througn 
the hole in the trunk, and found himself in the wide haU 
lighted up hy more than three hundred lamps, as the witch 

had said. • , 

He opened the first door. Faugh ! There sat the dog 
with eyes as large as tea-cups, staring at him as though in 

utter amazement. _ 

“ There’s a good dog ! ” said the soldier, as he spread the 
•witch’s apron on the floor, and lifted the animal on to it. 
He then filled his pockets with the copper coins in the 
chest, shut the lid, put the dog back in his place, and 
passed on into the second room. 

There, right enough, sat the dog with eyes as large as 
mill-wheels. 

“You had really better not stare so,” said the soldier. 
“Your eyes might start out of your head altogether, you 
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IcnoAv.” With that ho lifted the dog and set it down on the 
witch’s apron. Bnt when he saw the vast quantity of 
silver there wms in the chest, he threw his pence awa3’’ in 
disgust, and filled his pockets and his knapsack with the 
silver. Then he passed on into the third chamher. , The 
dog in this chamher actually had a pair of eyes each as 
large as a tower, and they kept rolling round and round in 
his head like wheels. 

“Good-evening!” said the soldier, saluting respectfully, 
for such a dog as this he had never before seen or heard of. 
Ho stood still for a minute or two, looldng at him ; then 
thinking, “ The sooner it’s done the better 1 ” he took hold 
'of the immense creature, removed him from the chest to 
the floor, and raised the lid of the chest. Oh, what.a heap 
of gold was there ! enough to buy all the cakes and sugar- 
plums, all the tin soldiers, whips, and rocking-horses in the 
world, and to buy the whole town as well. Hastily the 
soldier throw away all the silver money he had stuffed 
into his pockets and knapsack, and filled not only them, 
"but even his cap and boots with gold. He could hardly 
walk for the weight he carried. He lifted the dog on 
to the chest again, banged the door of the room behind 
him, and called up the tree ; “ Halloo, j'ou old witch ! pull 
mo up ! ” 

“ Have you got the tinder-box 1 ” asked the witch. 

“ Upon my honour. I’d quite forgotten it ! ” shouted the 
soldier, and back he went to fetch it. The witch then 
drew him up, and now he stood again in the highroad, with 
his pockets, boots, knapsack, and cap stuffed with gold 
pieces. 

“ IVhat are you going to do with the tinder-box ? ” asked 
the soldier. 

“ That’s no business of yours,” said the witch. “ You’ve 
got your money : gir^e me my tinder-box ! ” 

“ AYell, take your choice ! ” said the soldier. “ Tell me 
this instant what you want with the tinder-box, or I’ll cut 
off your head.” 

“ I won’t tell you ! ” screamed the witch. 

So the soldier drew his sword and cut off her head. 
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Then ho made haste to tie all his money securely m her 
blue apron, slung it across his back, put the tindcr-box in 
his pocket, and wont on to the nearest town. 

It was a large, handsome city. Ho walked ^"^o the first 
hotel in the place, called for the best rooms, and ordcicd the 
choicest dishes for his supper, for ho was now a rich m. , 

''‘Th’e°r„°ifacr„SMf boots tbouBht tboo. too old ond 
shabby for such a grand gentleman ; but next day tt 
soldier provided himself with new boots, 'cry gj 

clothes besides. Our soldier was now a fine gentleman and 
the people came to visit him and gave him 
about all the places of amusement in the city, and . 
their King, and the beautiful Princess, his daughter. 

“I should rather like to see her,” said the soldier. 

“No one can see her at all,” ivas the reply. * 
in a great brazen castle, unth ever so many 
round it. No one but the King may go and visit ^ 
because it has been foretold that she will 
soldier, and our King cannot bear to think 

“I should very much like to see her, though, 3 
once!” thought the soldier j but he could not get per- 
mission to do so. 

And now he lived a gay life ; went constantly to theatres, 
drove in the royal parks and gardens, and gave ^ 

to the poor. He knew of old what a wretched thing • 
not to have a shilling in one’s pocket. He was 
dressed, and had a crowd of friends, who, one and all, ae- 
clared he was a capital fellow, a real gentleman; and tnac 
pleased our soldier very much. But, as he kept 
and spending every day, and never received . 

return, his money began to run done; and at last ne n 
only a couple of shillings left, and was forced to exc a g 
his beautiful rooms for an attic, where he had to brusn n 
own boots, and darn his own clothes, and where none o 
friends ever came to see him, because there were so many 
stairs to go up, that it was too fatiguing. j * u tr 

It "was a very dark nigtit, and lie could not afford to uy 
himself even a rush-light ; then all at once he remembere 
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that there was a hit of candle in the tinder-box that the old 
witch had bade him fetch out of the hollow tree. So he 
brought out the tinder-box and began to strike a light. 
But no sooner had ho struck a few sparks from the flint 
with the steel, than the door burst open, and the dog with 
eyes as largo as tea-cups; the one he had seen in the cavern 
beneath the tree, stood before him and said, “What com- 
mands has my master for his slave ? ” 

“What’s this?” cried the soldier. “This is a splendid 
sort of tinder-box, if it will furnish me with whatever I 
want. Fetch mo some money,” said he to the dog. The 
creature vanished, and in half a minute was back again, 
with a largo bag of coppers in his mouth. 

Soon the soldier began to understand the rare virtues of 
this charming tinder-box. If ho struck the flint only once, 
the dog that sat on the chest full of copper came to him ; 
if he struck it twice, the dog that watched over the silver; 
and if he stnmk it three times, the dog with eyes like towers 
who kept guard over the gold. 

The soldier had now plenty of money. He went back t« 
his fine rooms, and dressed himself in fine clothes, so that 
all his friends knew him again, and thought as highly of 
him as ever. 

One day he thought how ridiculous it was that no one 
should be allowed to see the Princess. Every one said she 
was so very beautiful that it was a shame she should be 
shut up in that great' brazen castle surrounded by high 
walls. “I do BO want to see her if it could be managed,” 
thought he ; “ but where’s my tinder-box 1 ” He struck the 
flint, and the dog with eyes as large as tea-cups stood 
before him. 

“ It is rather late, I know,” began the soldier ; “ but I 
do wish to see the_ Princess so much, if only for a moment ! ” 

The dog was out of the door, and, before the soldier' 
could even look round, he was back again with the Princess 
sitting asleep on his back. ' She was so beautiful, s6 wonder- 
fully beautiful, that every one who saw her knew her at once 
for a real princess. 

i The soldier could not help himself ; like a true soldier he 

( B-pSl ) - (J 
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knelt and kissed her hand. Then the dog ran back to the 
palace with the Princess that very minute. 

Next morning, while at hre<akfast with the 'King and 
Queen, the Princess told what a strange dream she had had 
of riding on a large dog, and of a soldier who had knelt and 
kissed her hand. 

“ A pretty sort of dream indeed ! ” said the Queen. And 
she made one of the old ladies of the court watch by the 
Princess’s bedside next night, to find out whether it was 
really a dream or what was the meaning of it. 

Next evening the soldier longed very much to see the 
Princess again, so he sent the dog to fetch her. OIT he went, 
and ran as fast as before, but not so fast but that the old 
lady watching by the couch was able to follow. She put on 
goloshes and ran behind them, and saw the dog carry the 
Princess into a large house. Then, thinking to herself, 
“Now I know what to' do,” she took out a piece of chalk 
and made a great white cross on the door. Then she went 
home to bed and the dog carried back the Princess. Put 
when the dog saw that a cross had been put on the door of 
the house where the soldier lived, he took another piece of 
chalk and set crosses on every door throughout the town. 

Early next morning the King and Qiicen came with the 
old court dame, and all the officers of the royal household, 
to see where the Princess had been. “ Here it is ! ” said the 
King, when he came to the first street-door with a cross 
chalked on it. “ My dear,” cried the Queen, “ where are 
your eyes 1 — this must be the house,” pointing to a second 

door with a cross. “No, this is it surely Why, here’s 

a cross too 1 ” cried all of them together, on discovering that 
there were crosses on all the doors. 

It was evident that their search would be in vain, and 
they gave it up. 

But the Queen was a very -vrise and clever woman who 
could do other things besides ride in a carriage. So she took 
her gold scissors, cut a large piece of silk into strips, and 
sewed these together, to make a pretty little bag. This bag 
she filled with the finest white flour, tied it to the Princess’s 
waist, and then she cut a little hole in the bag, just large 
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enough to let the flour drop out all the time the Princess 
was moving. 

That evening the dog came again, took the Princess on 
his back, and ran away with her to the soldier, who now 
loved her very much, and wished himself a prince so that he 
might marry her. The dog did not notice how' the flour 
went drip, drip, dripping, all the way from the palace to the 
soldier’s house, and from the soldier’s house back to the 
palace. So next morning the King and Queen easily found 
where their daughter had been carried, and they took. the 
soldier and cast him into prison. 

And there he had to stay. Oh ! how dark it was, and 
how dreary ! and the keeper kept coming in to remind him 
that he was to be hanged on the morrow. This piece of 
news was by no means agreeable; and besides, the tinder- 
box had been left in his rooms at the hotel; 

"When morning came, he could see through his narrow 
iron grating, all the people hurrying out of the town to 
see him hanged. He could hear the drums beating, and 
presently, too, he saw the soldiers marching to the place of 
execution. IVhat a crowd there was rushing by ! Among 
the rest was a shoemaker’s apprentice ; he was running with 
such speed that one of his slippers flew off and struck the 
bars of the soldier’s prison window. 

“ Stop, stop, little ’prentice ! ” cried the soldier ; “ it’s of 
no use to be in such a hurry. The fun will not begin till I 
come ; but if you’ll run to my lodgings and fetch me my. 
tinder-box. I’ll give you a shilling. But you must run for - 
your life.” The boy liked the idea of earning a shilling, so 
away he raced and brought the tinder-box to the soldier. 
And then — well ; now we shall hear what happened then ! 

Outside the city a gibbet had been built; round it 
stood the soldiers, and many thousands of people. The 
King and Queen sat on magnificent thrones, and opposite 
there sat judges and the whole council. 

The soldier was brought out. He alreadj'' stood on the 
ladder and the executioner was on the point of putting the 
rope round his neck, when, turning to their ^Majesties, ho 
said that the last harmless request of a poor wretch was 
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struck it, twice he struck it, three t>mcs he stm^ 
in an instant the three wizard dogs Uic , tt 

^ith eyes as big as tea-cups the one A 
mill-wheels, and the third with eyes like towcis. 

‘‘Now help me: don’t let mo be hanged, cried tlic 

soldier And the throe terrible dogs fell upon the 3 g 
and counofflor., teamg thorn high into the a.r— o h.gh that 

“H‘:sftrhrL 

and flung them up into the air after the V ...ted 

the soldiers and all the people were icing, 

out with one voice: “Good > y"" "J “nd our 

and the beautiful Princess shall bo your wife 

^ So the soldier was taken to the 

was made Queen, which she liked much bettor than im ^ 
prisoner in the brazen castle. 
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Have you ever heard the story of the old street lamp! 
Perhaps it is not very amusing, but for all that you may as 
well listen to it. 

A respectable old street lamp, that for many, many years 
had done good service, was about to be retired on a pension. 
For the very last evening she sat on the lamp-post, giving 
light to the street, and she felt very much as an old dancer 
at the theatre feels when she is dancing for the last time, 
and kpows that to-morrow, and ever after, she will sit alone 
in her attic, unthought of and uncared for.' She looked 
forward to the coming day with dread, for she knew that she 
would then be taken, for the first time in her life, into the 
council-room, to be examined by the mayor and the council, 
that they might decide whether she were any longer fit for 
service. Then, too, it would be determined whether she 
should be sent out to one of the suburbs to give light to the 
people who lived there, or into the country, or to one of 
the manufactories, or whether she should be sent at once to 
an iron foundry, to be melted down and made into some- 
thing new. And this troubled her very much, for she 
feared that if she were made into something new she would 
forget that she had ever been a street lamp. Besides, what- 
ever became of her, she was sure to be separated from the 
night watchman and his wife, whom she had known so long 
that she had learnt to consider herself quite one of their 
family. The night watchman had been made a watchman 
just at the time she was made a lamp ; he was an active 
young man then. Yes, a good many years had passed since 
she became a street lamp and he a watchman. His wife was 
rather proud in those days ; only when she passed the street 
lamp of an evening did she deign to throw a glance up at 
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lier— never Ly dny. Now, on llic contrary, when all three, 
•watcliman, wife, nncl lamp, had grown old, the wife had 
become more friendly, and had oft^en cleaned out the lamp 
and given her fresh oil. This man and wife were thoroughly 
honest folk, they had never cheated the lamp of a single 
drop of oil that was due. 

It was her last night in the street, and to-morrow she 
must go into the council-room; these were two gloomy 
thoughts for the lamp. No wonder she did not burn 
brightly. Other thoughts besides these pa.s.scd through her 
mind. She had shone on so many things, .she had seen so 
much, perhaps as much as the mayor and corporation them- 
selves. She did not say so aloud, for .she was rcallv a . 
modest old lamp, and would on no account have 
ofTcnce to any one, least of all to her sujierioro. > c 
remembered so many things ; and as some of these recollec- 
tions passed through her mind, her llarae would sudden } 
blaze up as though she were thinking — “Yes, and, there arc 
a few, too, who will remember me. There wa.s, for instance, 
that handsome young man — ah ! it is many yc.ars ago non 
— who came with a letter in his hand. It was written on 
rose-coloured paper, so prett)', so delicate, and 
edges, and it was in a lady’s handwriting. He read t ic 
letter twice over, and then Idsscd it, and looked up pt me 
with eyes that said plainly, ‘I am the happiest man in t e 
world ! ’ None but him and mo knew what was ivritten in that 
first letter from his betrothed. And I remember, too, seeing 
another pair of eyes ; it is strange hoiv thought jumps from 
one thing to another. A splendid funeral was passing 
through the street, and such a beautiful young lady lay on a 
bier covered with wreaths of flowers, and there were so many 
bright torches that my light was quite dimmed by them. A 
great crowd followed in procession, but after they had all 
passed by, and the torches were out of sight, and I looked 
around me, I saw some one standing by the post weeping. 
Never shall I forget those two sorrowful e^ms that then glanced 
up at me ! ” These and thoughts like these passed through 
the mind of the old street lamp on this her last evening of 
public service. The sentinel, when he is relieved, at least 
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Urtov.'is lii‘ niccc^ >or, r.ntl r.«n hi'jKr (o him n few \vorf=; of 
ii'^efiil information ; Intt (lo* lamp Kiu « iiotliisip of bom, arui 
eoubl iH)*,, m rbo niisthf Invo iloiie, piae liiin one or two 
tncful liitit-5 about tb.e rain ami the fo;^, or riiow lto\,- fm the 
inoonlij:;})! urn*-, x^o^^t to •tprcMfl o\ei tho jttvetneut, or from 
what ftido the win*! I'leW. 

On the pitter-hom! stoo*! three pemo!)*,. e-oh anxiotu, 
for llte oil! lamp’s place. They hat! prc-*mie<l thetnvehea 
lo her, muier the i'lca ih.nt rhe would have to apiX'int lur 
own .‘-ucfL^-'Or. Tlu' fim was a herringV he.ul, which, yoti 
know, e.nn rhino in tho dark, and was of opinion th.af h!*< 
!>eing raised on tho l.iinp po"t would be a great wning of 
oil. The reeond was a piece of rotten avorxi, which nieo 
ahono in the dark ; and considered itself spning from a 
tree that had once been the glory and prido of fbo forest. 
The third catidid.Uo was n glow-wonu. JTow aho had got 
there the lamp could not make out ; hut there eho was, mul 
she shone very jirottily. Nevertlicle.ss the lieiTing’s head 
and the picte <»f rotten wowl were Imth ready to take their 
oaths that iho could only rhino at certain limes, and wa« 
thercfoic rpiito out of tho running, 

Tlio old lamp explained that none of them gave enotigh 
light to be fit to lake her place, but tbiE none of the ibroc 
would believe; and so, when the}- heard that it war not for 
the lamp lo elioo'c her own euccerror, they raid that they 
were very glad of it, for that ahe was loo old and infirm to 
he able to choose properly. 

Jnrt then the wind eaimo nirliing round the corner of the 
street ; ho blew throtigh tho rtnokc-cowl upon tho old 
lantern, exclaiming, “M'hat is this I hear! 7'hat you will 
really leave ns to-morrow! Is this truly the last eve- 
ning that I shall meet you hero! Well, if it mu.st be so, 
I will make you a parting gift. I will blow into your 
brain-pan, so tliat not only shall you rcinombor elcailj' 
whatever yon have scon and heard, but whenever anything 
is told or read aloud in your prcsonco, you shall bo so 
clear-headed ns to see it in a pictiirol ” 

“ Ah, that is a valuable gift indeed 1 " replied the old strcol 
lamp, " Many thanks I — if only I am not melted down I " 
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“We must hope that will not happen,” said the wind. 
“And now I blow this faculty into you; if you ran get 
many such gifts, you may still enjoy a comfortaHe old age. 

“If only I am not melted down! ’ sighed the lamp. 
“Or can you, even in that case, make me able to retam 

^“Old lamp, do he reasonable!” said the wind; and 
acrain he blew. And now the moon stepped 
cfouds. “What will you give the old lamp? aske 

the wind. , «tT om 

“ I can give nothing at all ! ” was her reply, 
now on the wane, and lamps have never shone for me 
long as I have shone for lamps.” And the moon hid hemelt 
again behind the clouds, for she was determined not to 

be plagued into giving anything. r n j 

Just then a drop from the roof of the house fell o 
upon the cover of the lamp. It declared, however, a 
it came from the grey clouds, and was sent as a , 
perhaps the very best gift of all. “I shall si ’ 
you so as to enable you in one night, if you wish it, 
become rusty, and fall to pieces and return to dust, 
to the lamp this seemed a poor gift, and so it seeme a 
to the wind. “Has no one a better gift, has no one a 
better to offer ? ” whistled he as loud as he could, and ]us 
at that moment a bright shooting star fell, leaving e m 

it a long trail of fire. «Was 

“What was that?” cried the herring’s head. 
that not a shooting star ? I verily believe it went ng 
into the lamp ! Well, to be sure, if the of5ce is sought by 
people of such very high station as that, we had better give 
up the idea of it and go home!” — and so they did alHhree. 
But the lamp suddenly flared up high and bright ! “ ina 

was a charming gift ! ” said she. “ The beautiful stars ai e 
always delighted me, and have shone more brightly than 
I ever could, though it has been the aim of my life to do 
so. And now they have taken notice of the poor old 
lamp, and have sent one down to me with a rare gift, so 
that in future all that I can myself remember and see so 
plainly shall also be seen by those whom I love ! — -a precious 
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The sentiment does you honour ! ” said the wind “Tf 
seems, _ though that you do not know that unless a wax^ 
taper is lighted inside you, no one will he able to see anv' 

of that, they suppose that everything that shines here 
below is a wax taper,” added the wind “Tinf t f 

dovvnnow.” And L he lay down Jrat. ^ 

Next day— but we may as well pass over the next dav 
Next night the lamp lay in an arm-chair— and guess whS 
In the old watchman’s room! He had bpjrtyp^ fi,» ° ' 

and corporation, in consideration of his long and 
services, to be allowed as a favour to keen^thr 
which he himself had put up and 1i> fpi ^ 4 . ° ^ lamp 

.go. .be fcb ’"s: 

so the lamp was given to him. And there she now larS 
the arm-chair, close by the warm stove, and she seemed to 
have g*^®™ so ™uch larger as nearly to fill the great arm 
chair. And the old people were sitting at supper • and 
every now and then they threw a kind, friendlySce at 
the old lamp as though they would gladly have ^6^1^^ 
a place at the' table. Their room was properly V collar 
two yards deep in the earth, and to reach it you had to go 
along a stone passage; but it was warm and comfortable 
inside, and very clean and neat. The door was bm,n!? 
round with list; there wore curtains to the bedstead and 
the little windows; and on the window-ledges stood two 
strange-looking flowcr-potel Neighbour Christian, the 
sai or, had brought them homo from the East or West 
Indies. They were two oarthonwaro clopliante, without 
backs, and ho low inside; and out of the mould with which 
they were filled sprang up from one of them the most 
delicate young leeks— that was their kitchon-ganlen • from 
the other a large geranium full of blossoms— tliat w.as tlimV 

Jr.Tf'?"- coloured print 

of The Congress at \icnna.” A clock, with lioavv leaden 
weights, kept up an incessant “ tick, tick.” It always went 
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too fast, but that u-as better than going too slo%r ; at least 
so said the old follis. They ate their supper, and the old 
lamp, as before said, lay in the arm-chair close by the warm 
stove. It seemed to her as if the world had turned topsy- 
turvy. But when the old watchman looked at her, and 
began to talk of what they two had gone through together, in 
rain and in mist, in the brief summer nights, and in the long 
winter darkness when the snowflakes whirled so thickly 
about them, that he longed to get back to the shelter of his 
cellar-home, then all was right again with the old lamp, for 
she saw all he spoke of, and she Icnew that the wind had 
not deceived her. 

They were so brisk and busy, these old people; not a 
single hour of theirs was ever dozed or dawdled away. On 
Sunday afternoons some book or other was always brought 
out, generally a book of travels, and the old man would read 
aloud about Africa, about its vast forests and the wild 
elephants that roamed through them; and the old woman 
would listen eagerly, and cast a look from time to time at 
the earthenware elephants that served her as flower-pots- 
“ Yes, I can almost picture that to myself ! ” she would say. 
And the lamp wished with all her heart that a wax-candle 
were lighted and put inside her, for then the good old 
woman would actually see the whole scene pictured visibly 
before her, just as the lamp saw it — the tall trees with 
their thickly intertwined branches, the naked black men on 
horseback, whole herds of elephants, and reeds and under- 
wood breaking and crackling under their broad feet. 

“What is the use of all my rare gifts when no wax- 
candle is lit within mel” sighed the lamp. “They have 
nothing here but train-oil and tallow candles, and neither of 
those will do.” 

One day a number of wax-candle-ends were brought into 
the cellar. The larger pieces were burnt out in the candle- 
stick, and the smaller ones the old woman used to wax her 
thread with when she was at work. This was worse than 
ever \ Here were wax-candles in plenty, and no one ever 
thought of putting one little piece into the lamp. 

“ So here I stand with all my rare gifts ! ’’ thought the 
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lamp. “I see many charming pictures pass before me, but 
I may never share the enjoyment "with you, mj^ friends 1 
You do not know that I 'can change .these hare white walls 
to the richest tapestry, to glorious 'leafy woods, to every- 
thing, in fact, that you can desire to' see.” 

The lamp was continually being rubbed clean, and in the 
corner where it stood it was so placed that every one’s eye 
fell upon it; people, truly enough, called it a piece of old 
rubbish, but the old couple cared nothing for that; they 
loved it. 

One day — it was the old watchman’s birthday — his wife 
came up to the lamp, saying to herself with a smile, “I will 
get up a little illumination in his honour,” and the lamp’s 
iron hat cracked, for she thought, “Now, then, I shall have a 
wax-candle I ” But oil, not wax, was given her ; she burnt 
all the evening long, and she now felt sure that the gift the 
stars had given her, the best gift of all, must needs remain 
a hidden treasure, as far as this present life was concerned. 
Then she dreamt — for a lamp so highly gifted as she was 
must surely be able to dream ! — she dreamt that the old 
people were dead, and that she herself had been carried to 
an iron foundry to be melted down. Very much frightened 
was she, as frightened as when she was taken into the 
council-room to be examined by the mayor and the council. 
She knew she had the power of becoming rust and dust if 
she chose, but yet she did not choose it. And so it came to 
pass that she was cast into the furnace, and became a most 
beautiful little iron candlestick, intended to hold wax-tapers, 
and wax-tapers only ; it was in the form of an angel holding 
a bouquet of flowers, and in the centre of the bouquet the 
wax-candle was placed, and the candlestick itself was set on 
a green writing-desk. And the room around it was a pretty 
room; books were scattered about, and beautiful pictures 
hung upon the walls : it was a poet’s room, and all that he 
imagined and wrote about seemed whirling round, the 
chamber becoming now a deep, gloomy forest — now a sunlit 
plain, with scattered hamlets, the stork striding about on 
his long legs — now a stately ship, tossing high on the waves 
of the heaving ocean ! “ Oh, what rare gifts are mine ! " 
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thought the lamp^when she awohe. “Almost could I long 
to he melted down ! — but no, that must not he while the 
old folks live. They love me for my own sake ; I am like 
their child to them, and they have rubbed me clean and 
given me fresh oil for so many years. I ought certainly to 
be contented with my lot ! ” And from that time she had 
more inward peace 



THE LITTLE ' MATCH-GIEL 


It was bitterly cold, snowing fast, and almost dark ; the « 
evening — the last of the old year — was drawing in. In the 
cold and darkness a poor little girl, with bare head and feet, 
was still wandering about the streets. When she left her 
home she had slippers on, but they were not of much use. 
They belonged to her mother, and had dropped off the 
child’s feet whilst she was running fast across the road, to 
get out of the way of two carriages. One of the slippers 
was not to be found ; the other had been snatched up by a 
street boy, who ran off with it. 

So the little girl walked on, her bare feet quite red and 
blue with the cold. In her tattered apron she carried a 
bundle of matches, and there were a good many more in her 
hand. No one had bought any of them the livelong day — 
no one had given her a single penny. Trembling with cold 
and hunger, she crept on, the picture of sorrow. 

The snowflakes settled on her long, fair hair, which fell in 
ringlets over her shoulders ; but she thought neither of her 
own beauty, nor of the cold. Lights shone from every 
window, and the smell of roast goose reached her, for it was 
New Year’s eve, and it was of that she thought. 

In a corner formed by two houses, one of which came a 
little farther forward than the other, she sat down, drawing 
her little feet close under her, but in vain — she could not 
warm them. She dared not go home — she had sold no 
matches, earned not a single penny, and her father would 
certainly beat her ; besides, her home was almost as cold as 
the street — it was an attic ; and, although the larger of the 
many holes in the roof were stopped up with straw and rags, 
the cold wind came whistling through. Her hands were 
nearly frozen. A match from her bundle would warm thbm, 
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perhaps, if she dared liglit it. She drew one out, and 
struck it against the wall. It was a bright, warm light like 
a little candle, and she held her hands over it. It was quite 
a wonderful light. It seemed to that poor little girl as 
though she were sitting before a large iron stove with 
polished brass feet and brass ornaments. So beautifully did 
the fire within burn that the child stretched out her feet to 
warm them also. Alas ! in an instant the flame had died 
away, the stove vanished, and the little girl sat cold and 
comfortless, with the remains of the burnt match in her 
hand. 

A second match was struck against the wall ; it kindled 
and blazed, and wherever its light fell the wall ^ became 
transparent as a veil, and the little girl could see into the 
Toom. She saw the table spread with a snowy-white ^table- 
cloth and set with shining china dinner dishes. A roast 
goose stuffed with apples and dried plums stood at one end, 
smoking hot, and — which was pleasantest of all to see — the 
goose with knife and fork still in her breast, jumped down 
from the dish, and waddled along the floor right up to the 
poor child. The match was burnt out, and only the thick, 
Lard wall was beside her. 

She lighted a third match. Again the flame shot up, 
and now she was sitting under a most beautiful Christmas- 
tree, far larger, and far more prettily decked out than the 
■one she had seen last Christmas-eve through the glass doors 
of the rich merchant’s house. Thousands of wax-tapers 
lighted up the green branches, and tiny painted figures, 
such as she had seen in the shop windows, looked down 
from the tree upon her. The child stretched out her 
hands towards them and the match went out. Still, how- 
ever, the Christmas candles burned higher and higher, till 
they looked to her like the stars in the sky. One of them 
fell, the light streaming behind it like a long, fiery tail. 

“Now some one is dying,” said the little girl softly, for 
she had been told by her old grandmother, the only person 
who had ever been kind to her — but she was now dead, • 
that whenever a star falls a soul flies up to God. She 
struck another match against the wall' and the light shone 
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round her, and in its brightness she saw her dear dead 
grandmother, gentle and loving as always, but bright and 
happy as she had never looked during her lifetime. 

“ Grandmother ! ” said the child, “ oh; take me with you ! 
T know you will leave me as soon as the match goes out — 
you will vanish like the warm stove, like the New Year’s 
feast, and like the beautiful Christmas-tree.” And she 
hastily lighted all the remaining matches in the bundle, lest 
her grandmother should disappear. And the matches burned 
with such a blaze of splendour, that noon-day could scarcely 
have been brighter. Never had the good old grandmother 
looked so tall and stately, so beautiful and kind. She 
took the little girl in her arms, and they both flew away 
together radiant with happiness. They flew far above the 
earth, higher and higher, till they were in that place where 
neither cold, nor hunger, nor pain is ever known, — in the 
presence of God. 

But in the cold morning hour, crouching in the corner of 
the wall, the poor little girl was found — her cheeks glowing, 
her lips smiling — frozen to death on the last night of the 
Old Year. The New Year’s sun shone on the lifeless child ; 
motionless she sat there with the matches in her lap, one 
bundle of them quite burnt out. 

“She has been trying to warm herself, poor thing!” 
some people said; but no one knew of the sweet visions 
she had beheld, or how gloriously she and her grandmother 
were celebrating their New Year’s festival. 



THE FLYING TRUNK 


There ■\vas once a merchant who was so rich that he could 
haro paved the whole street with pieces of silver and, 
perhaps, an alley hcsidcs. But he did not do so ; he knew 
another way of using his money. Such a good trader was 
he that whenever he laid out a shilling he gained a crown 
in return — till ho died. 

All his money went to his son, and ho lived merrily, 
went to a masquerade every evening, made hank-Tiotos into 
paper kites, and played at ducks and drakes in the pond 
with gold pieces instead of stones. In this manner he soon 
spent all his money. At last he had nothing but four 
shillings left, and no other clothes but a pair of slippers 
and an old dressing-gown. His friends cared no more about 
him, now that they could no longer walk abroad with him. 
One of them, however, more good-natured than the rest, 
sent him an old trunk, with this advice, “ Pack up, and be 
off ! ” This was all very fine ; but ho had nothing to pack 
up, so he himself got into the trunk. 

It was a wonderful trunk, "When the lock was pressed, 
it could fly. He did press the lock, and lo ! up flow the 
trunk with him through the chimney, high into the clouds, 
on and on, higher and higher. Whenever the trunk creaked 
he was in a terrible fright, for if it had broken in two he 
would have made a tremendous somersault. 

Only fancy it ! in such manner he came to the country 
of the Turks. There he hid the trunk under a heap of dry 
leaves in a wood, and walked into the next town ; and there 
he found that everybody was clad as he was in dressing- 
gown and slippers. He met a nurse carrying a little child 
in her arms. “Pardon me, Turkish nurse,” said he, “can 
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you tell me what that great castle is close to the town, the 
castle where the windows are so high up 1 ” 

“ The Sultan’s daughter dwells there,” replied the nurse ; 
“ it has been prophesied of her that she shall be made very 
unhappy by a lover, and therefore no one may visit her, 
except when the Sultan and Sultana are with her.” 

“ Thank you,” said the merchant’s son, and he went back 
into the wood, sat down in his trunk, flew up to the roof of 
the palace, and crept through the window into the Princess’s 
room. 

She was lying asleep on the sofa, and she was so 
lovelj' that the merchant’s son could not help kissing her. 
At this she awoke, and was dreadfully frightened till her 
\dsitor told her that he was the Turkish prophet, and had 
come down from the sky to see her, and this pleased her 
greatly. They sat down side by side, and ho talked to her 
about her eyes, calling them beautiful dark-blue seas where 
thoughts and feelings floated like mcrmaidens ; and he spoke 
of her brow as a fair snowy mountain. And many other 
such things he said to her, and when he proposed to her 
she at once said “Yes.” 

“ But you must come here on Saturday,” said she ; “ the 
Sultan and Sultana are to drink tea with me that evening. 
They will be very proud when they hear th.at I am to 
marry the Turkish prophet! And you must tell them a 
very pretty story, for they are fond of stories ; my mother 
likes them to bo rather high-flown and with a moral ; father 
likes them to be funny, so as to make him laugh.” 

“Very well, then; I shall bring you no other wedding 
present than a stor)*,” replied the merchant’s son. 

Then they p.arted, but not before the Princess had given 
him a sabre all covered with gold. He Icncw right well 
what use to make of this present 

So he flew away, bought a new dressing-gown, and then 
sat down in the wood to make up the story which w.as to 
be ready by Saturday*. 

At Last he was ready, and at last Saturday* came. 

The Sultan and the Sultana, and the whole court wore at 
tea with the Princess, and received him with much ceremony. 

n 
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' “ 'Will you not tell us a story ? ” aslvccl the Queen ; ■' a 
stoiy tliat is instructive and full of deep meaning.” 

“ But let it make tis laugh,” said the King. 

“With pleasure,” replied the merchant’s son. And this 
is vhat he told them : — 

There vas once a bundle of matches that vore extremely 
proud of their high descent. They traced their family to 
the tall fir-tree of which each of them was a splinter, and 
which had been a tree of great age and size in the wood. 
The matches were now lying on the mantelpiece, between a 
tinder-box and an old iron saucepan, and to these two they 
often talked about their youth. “ Ah, when we were upon 
the green branehes,” said they ; “ when we reall}' lived upon 
green branches — that was a happy time ! Every morning 
and evening we had diamond tea — that is dew ; the whole 
day long we had sunshine, at least whenever the sun shone ; 
and all the little birds used to toll us stories. It might 
easily be seen, too, that we were rich, for the other trees 
were clothed with leaves onlj’’ during the summer, whereas 
our family wore green clothes both summer and winter. 
At last came the wood-cutter — ^ivhat a revolution that vras ! — 
and our family was broken up. The head of the family got 
a situation as mainmast to a magnificent ship, and can sail 
round the world when he will ; the other branches of our 
family were scattered in different directions, and to us was 
given the task of enlightening the common people. Now 
you will understand how it comes to pass that persons of 
our class are living in a kitchen.” 

“ Mine has been a very different history,” said the iron 
saucepan, near which the matches were lying. “ From the 
moment I came into the world, I have been rubbed and 
scrubbed, and boiled over and over again. I love to have to 
do with what is solidly good, and am really of the fimt import- 
ance in this house. My chief pleasure is to stand clean and 
bright upon this mantelpiece after dinner and to have some 
sensible talk with my companions. But except the water- 
pail, who now and then goes out into the court, we all of us 
lead a very quiet life here. Our only newsmonger is the 
market-basket, but he talks in such an alarming way about 
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‘ government ’ and the ‘ people ’ — why, not long ago, there 
was an old jar standing here Avho was so much shocked by 
what he heard, that he fell down and broke to pieces. That 
market-basket is a Liberal, that’s the fact.” 

“Now, you talk too much,” broke in the tinder-box, and 
the steel struck the flint, so that the sparks flew out. 
“ Why should we not spend a pleasant evening ? ” ' 

“ Yes, let us settle who is of highest rank among us ! ” 
proposed the matches. 

“ Oh no ; for my part, I would rather not speak of 
myself,” said the saucepan ; “ let us have some other kind 
of amusement. I will begin. Let us tell something that 
has happened to ourselves. It will be easy to throw our- 
selves into that, and very interesting. Near the Baltic, 
among the Danish beech-groves ” 

“ That is a capital beginning ! ” cried all the plates 
at once ; “ it will certainly be just the sort of story 
for us ! ” 

“Yes, there I spent my youth in a very quiet family; 
the furniture was rubbed, the floors were washed, clean 
curtains were hung up every fortnight.” 

“ What a charming way you have of describing things ! ” 
said the carpet-broom. “ Any one might guess at once that 
it is some one who has been much in the company of ladies 
who is speaking ; such a pure tone runs through the 
story.” 

“ Yery true ; one feels that ! ” cried the water-pail, and 
he gave a little leap of joy, so that some of the water 
splashed upon the floor. 

And the saucepan went on with his tale, and the end was 
just as good as the beginning. 

All the plates clattered applause, and the carpet-broom 
took some green parsley out of the sand-hole and crowned 
the saucepan, for she knew that this would vex the others ; 
and she thought, “ If I crown him to-day, he will crown me 
to-morrow.” 

“ Now I will dance,” said the tongs, and accordingly she 
did dance, and oh ! it was wonderful to see how she spun 
round on one leg; the old chair-cover in the corner split 
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with, surprise at the sight. “ Am I not to be crowned too ? ” 
asked the tongs, and she was crowned. 

“ These are the vulgar rabble ! ” thought the matches. 

The tea-urn was now called upon to sing ; but she said 
she had a cold, and could only sing when she was boiling, 
which, of coitrse, was all pride and affectation. The fact 
was she never cared to sing except when she was standing 
on the parlour-table before company. 

In the window lay an old quill ^rith which the maids 
used to write. There was nothing remarkable about her, 
except that she had been dipped too deep in the ink ; but 
she was proud of that. “If the tea-urn does not choose 
to sing,” said she, “ she may let it alone ,• there is a night- 
ingale in a cage outside that can sing. To be sure he has 
never learnt the notes — but we will not speak evil of any 
one this evening ! ” 

“I think it highly improper,” said the tea-kettle, who 
was the vocalist of the kitchen, and a half-brother of the 
tea-um’s, “ that a foreign bird should be listened to. Is it 
patriotic ? I appeal to the market-basket.” 

“I am vexed,” said the market-basket, “I am inwardly, 
vexed more than any one' can think. Is this a becoming 
way of spending the evening ? Would it not be much more 
sensible to put the house in order ? Then every one would 
get into his right place. AVhat do you say 1 I would lead 
the game. That would be something worth the doing ! ” 

“Well, then, let us set about it at once !” cried they all. 
Just then the door opened — it was the servant-maid. They 
all stood still, not one dared stir, yet there was not a single 
pot there but was thinking about the great things he could-, 
have done, and how great was his superiority over the 
others. 

“Ah, if I had chosen it,” thought each of them, “what a 
merry evening we might have had ! ” 

The maid took the matches and struck a light — oh, how 
they sputtered and blazed up ! 

“Now every one may see,” thought they, “that we are 
rank ; what a splendid light we give ! ” And 
while they were speaking they were burnt out. 
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“ That is a capital story,” said the Sultana ; “ I feel quite 
as if I were in the kitchen listening to the matches. Yes, 
you shall have our daughter ! ” 

“TP’ith all my heart,” said the Sultan ; “on Monday you 
shall marry our daughter,” and from that moment they 
treated the young man as one of the family. 

On the evening before the wedding the whole city was 
illuminated; cakes, buns, and sugar-plums were thrown out 
among the people ; all the little hoys in the streets stood 
upon tiptoe, shouting “Hurrah!” and whistling through 
their fingers. Altogether it was a splendid affair. 

“ Well, I suppose I ought to do my part too,” thought 
the merchant’s son. So he went and bought sky-rockets, 
squibs, Catherine-wheels, Eoman-candles, and all kinds of 
fireworks conceivable, put them all into his trunk, and flew 
up into the air, letting them off as he flew. 

All the Turks jumped up to look, so hastily that their 
slippers flew about their ears. Such a meteor they had 
never seen before. Now they might be sure that it was 
indeed the prophet who was to marry their Princess. 

As soon as the merchant’s son had returned in his trunk 
to the wood, he said to himself, “ I will go into the city and 
hear what people say about me, and what sort of figure they 
think I made in the air.” It was quite natural that he 
should wish to know. 

Oh, what strange accounts were given ! Every one whom 
he spoke to had beheld the bright vision in a way of his 
own, but all agreed that it was a very beautiful sight. 

“ I saw the great prophet with my own eyes,” declared 
one. “He had eyes like sparkling stars, and a beard like 
foaming water.” 

“ He flew away in a mantle of fire,” said another, “ and 
the prettiest little cherubs were peeping forth from under its 
folds.” 

He heard many other wonderful things about himself; 
and next day was to be his wedding-day. 

He now went back to the wood, intending 'to get into his 
trunk again, but, alas ! the trunk was burnt. One spark 
from the fireworks had been left in it, and had set it on fire ; 
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the triinlv now lay in ashes. The poor merchant’s son could 
never fly again — could never again visit his bride. 

She sat the live-long day upon the roof of her palace 
expecting him ; she expects him still. He, meantime, goes 
about the world telling stories, but none of his stories now 
are so pleasant as that one which he told in the Princess’s 
palace about the Brimstone Matches. 



THE SNOW QUEEN 


The Mirroe and its Fragments 

Attend ! We are now beginning. When we get to the end 
of the story we shall know more than we do now. Once,- 
then, there was a very wicked magician. He was one of the 
most wicked of all, a real demon. Greht was his\delight 
at ha-vdng made a mirror having the power to cause every- 
thing good and beautiful reflected in it to shrink up almost 
to nothing, whilst ugly and useless things were made to 
appear ten times larger and worse than they were. The 
loveliest landscapes looked in this mirror like boiled 
spinach ; and the handsomest persons became hideous, and 
looked as if they stood on their heads and had no bodies, 
and their features so distorted that their friends could never 
have recognised them. Moreover, if one of them had a 
freckle, it seemed to spread over the nose and mouth ; and 
if a good or pious thought passed through his mind, a 
wrinkle was seen in the mirror. The magician thought all 
this very amusing, and chuckled with delight at his own 
clever invention. Those who went to the school of magic 
where he taught, spread it's fame abroad, and declared that 
now for the first time the world and its inhabitants might 
be seen as they really were. They carried the mirror 
everywhere, till at last there was no country nor person 
that had not been looked at through the mirror, .They' 
wished even to fly up to the sky with it tc see the angels 
in the mirror ; but the higher they flew the more slippery 
did the glass become. They could scarcely hold it. They 
flew on and on, higher and higher, till at last the mirror 
shivered so fearfully that it slipped from their hands and 
fell to the earth, breaking into millions, billions, and 
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trillions of pieces. And then it caused far greater un- 
happiness than before, for fragments of it scarcely as large 
as a grain of sand flew about in the air, and sometimes got 
into people’s eyes, making them view everything the wrong 
way, or have eyes only for the worst side of what they 
looked at ; for each little fragment had just the same 
effect as the entire mirror. Some people were so un 
fortunate as to receive a little splinter into their-hearts — 
that was terrible ! The heart became cold and hard, like a 
lump of ice. Some pieces were large enough to be used as 
window-panes, but it was of no use to look at one’s friends 
through such panes as those. Other fragments were made 
into spectacles, and then what trouble people had with 
setting and re-setting them 1 

The wicked magician was greatly amused with all this, 
and he laughed till his sides ached. 

There are still some little splinters of this mirror flying 
about in the air. We shall hear more about them very 
soon. 

A Little Boy and a Little Girl 

In a large town where there are so many houses and 
people that there is not room enough for every one to have 
even' a little garden, and where many have to he content with 
a few plants in pots, there dwelt two poor children, whose 
garden was somewhat larger than a flower-pot. They were 
not brother and sister, but they loved each other as much 
as if they had been, and their parents lived in two attics 
which were exactly opposite each other. The roof of one 
house nearly joined the other, the gutter ran along betiveen, 
and there was in each roof a little window, so that you 
could stride across the gutter from one window to the 
other. The parents of these children had each a large 
wooden box in which grew herbs for kitchen use, and they 
had placed these boxes upon the gutter, so near that they 
almost touched each other. A beautiful little rose-tree 
grew in each box ; scarlet-runners clustered over the boxes, 
and the rose-bushes threw out long shoots that were trained 
round the windows ; the whole looked almost like a 
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triumphal arch of leaves and flowers. The boxes were 
very high, and the children knew that they might not 
climb over them ; but they often got leave to sit on their 
little stools, under the rose-trees, and thus they passed 
many a delightful hour. 

In winter there was an end to these pleasures. The 
windows were often quite frozen over, and then they heated 
pennies on the stove, held the warm copper against the 
frozen pane, and thus made a little round peep-hole through 
which they could see each other. 

The little boy was called Kay ; the little girl’s name was 
Gerda. In summer they could be together with one jump 
from the window; but in winter there were stairs to run 
down and stairs to run up, and sometimes there was wind 
and snow out of doors. 

“ Those are the white bees swarming there ! ” said Kay’? 
old grandmother one day when it was snowing. 

" Have they a Queen bee 1 ” asked the little boy, for ho 
knew that the real bees have one. 

“ They have,” said the grandmother. “ She flies yonder 
where they swarm so thickly; she is the largest of them, 
and never remains upon the earth, but flies up again into 
the black cloud. Often at midnight she flies through the 
streets of the town, and looks in at the windows, and then 
they are covered with strange and beautiful forms like trees 
and flowers.” 

“ Yes, I have seen them ! ” said both the children. They 
knew that this was true. 

“ Can the Snow Queen come in here ? ” asked the little girl. 

“ If she do come in," said the boy, “ I will put her on 
the warm stove, and then she will nielt.” 

And the grandmother stroked his hair and told him 
stories. 

One evening when little Kay was at home and half 
undressed, he crept upon the chair by the window and 
peeped through the little hole. Just then a few snowflakes 
fell, and one, the largest of them, remained lying on the 
edge of one of the flower-boxes. This snowflake grew larger 
and larger, till at last it took the form of a lady dressed 
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in the finest white crape, which looked like millions of shnr- 
liko snowfiakos joined together. She was wondcrfnlly fair 
and hcantiful, hut made entirely of ice, glittering, dazzling 
ice. She was alone and her eyes sparkled like two bright 
stars, but there was no rest or repose in them, bho 
nodded at the window, and beckoned with her hand, i e 
little boy was frightened and jumped down from the chair ; 
and at that moment ho seemed to see a large bird fly past 

the window. , 

There was a clear frost next day, and soon afterwards 
came spring, — the trees and flowers budded, the 
built their nests, the windows were opened, and the little 
children sat once more in their little g.ardon upon the gut ei 
that ran along the roofs of the houses. 

The roses blossomed be.autifully that summer, and the 
little girl had learned a hymn in which there was something 
about roses ; it reminded her of her own. So she sang i 
to the little boy, and ho sang it with her : — 

Though roses bloom, then fade away and die, 

Tho Christ-Ohild’s face we yet shall sco on liigh. 

And the little ones held each other by the hand, kissed 
the roses, and looked up at tho bright sunshine and talke^ o 
themselves as if the Christ-Child were there. What gloiious 
summer days were those 1 how delightful it was to sit un er 
those rose-trees, which seemed as if they never mean o 
leave off blossoming 1 . . i, • 

One day Kay and Gerda were sitting looking at their 
picture-books full of birds and animals, when just as^ t e 
clock in the church tower struck twelve, Kay said, t 
dear ! what a pain I have in my heart ! ” and soon af er, 
“ Oh, something has got into my eye.” . 

The little girl put her arm round his neck and looke 
into his eye ; but there was nothing to bo seen. 

“ I think it is gone,” said ho ; but gone it was not. 
was one of those splinters from tho Magic Mirror, the 
wicked glass that made everything great and good .appear 
little and hateful, and that magnified everything ugly 
mean. Poor Kay had also got a splinter in his heart. His 
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heart wonkl now hcconio hard and cold 151:0 a lump of ice. 

He felt tho pain no longer, hut the splinter was there. 

“Why do you ervi” asked he. “You look so ugly 
when you cry ! Thc'ro is nothing the matter with me. 
Fie!” ho exclaimed again, “this rose is worm-eaten, and 
this one is crooked. After all, they arc ugly roses, and it 
is an ugly hox they grow in ! Then he kicked the hox, 
and tore off the roses. 

“Oh, Kay, what are you doing 1 ” cried tho little girl. 
But when he saw how it grieved her, he tore off another 
rose, and iumped down through his own window, away 
from his once dear little Gerda. 

Ever afterwards, when she brought forward the picture- 
book, he called it a baby’s hook ; and when his grandmother 
told stories, ho interrupted her with a “ hut ” ; and when he 
could, ho would got behind her, put on her spectacles, and 
mimic her to make people laugh. Very soon he could 
mimic everybody in the street. All that was singular and 
awkward about them Kay could imitate, and his neighbours 
said, “ YTiat a boy that is ! ” But it was the glass splinter 
in his eye, tho glass splinter in his heart, that made him 
careless whose feelings ho wounded, and even made him 
tease little Gerda. 

One winter day Kay came in with thick gloves on his 
hands and vrith his sledge at his hack. Ho called to Gerda, 

“ I have got leave to go into the great square where the 
other boys play ! ” and away ho went. 

The boldest boys in tho square used to fasten their, 
sledges to the country people’s carts, and thus drive a 
good way along with them. This they thought great fun. 
YTiilst they were playing, a largo sledge painted white 
passed by 5 in it sat some one wrapped in a rough white 
fur, and wearing a white cap. "When the sledge had driven 
twice round tho square, Kay fastened his little sledge to 
it, so that when it went away ho followed it. On they 
went, faster and faster, into tho next street. The person 
who drove turned round and nodded kindly to Kay, just 
as if they had been old acquaintances, and every time Eiay 
was going to loose his little sledge, tho driver turned and 
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nodded again. So Kay sat still, and they passed through 
the gates of the town. Then the snow began to fall so 
thickly that the little hoy could not see a handbreadth 
before him, hut he was still carried on. He tried hastily 
to unloose the cords and free himself from the large sledge, 
but it was of no use j his little carriage held fast, and on 
they flew like the wind. Then he cried out as loud as he 
could, hut no one heard him. The snow fell and the 
sledge flew j every now and then it made a spring as if 
■driving over hedges and ditches. He was very much 
frightened • he would have repeated “ Our Father,” but he 
could remember nothing but the multiplication table. 

The snowflakes seemed larger and larger, till at last 
they looked like great white fowls. All at once they fell 
.aside, the large sledge stopped, and the person who drove 
it rose from the seat. Kay saw that the cap and coat were 
entirely of snow, that it was a lady, tall and slender, and 
dazzlingly white — it was the Snow Queen ! 

“We have driven fast!” said she, “but no one likes to 
he frozen. Creep under my bearskin.” And she seated 
him in the sledge by her side, and spread her cloak around 
him — ^he felt as if he were sinking into a drift of snow. 

“ Are you still cold 1 ” asked she, and then she kissed his 
brow. Oh ! her kiss was colder than ice. It went to his 
heart, although that was half-frozen already ; he thought 
he should die. It was, however, only for a moment j 
directly afterwards he was quite well, and no longer felt the 
intense cold around. 

“ My sledge ! Do not forget my sledge I ” He thought 
first of that. It was fastened to one of the white fowls, 
which flew behind with it on his back. The Snow Queen 
kissed E[ay again, and he entirely forgot little Gerda, his 
grandmother, and all at home. 

“Now you must have no more kisses!” said'she, “else I 
should kiss thee to death.” 

Kay looked at her. She was very beautiful; he could 
not imagine a more intelligent or a more lovely face. She 
no longer seemed to him made of ice, as when she sat out- 
side the window and beckoned to him. In his eyes she was 
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perfect; he felt no fear; he told her how well he could 
reckon in his head as far as fractions, that he knew the 
number of square miles of every country, and the number 
of inhabitants in different towns; she always smiled, so 
then he thought that, after all, he did not yet know so very 
much. He looked up into the wide, wide space, and she 
flew with him high up into the black cloud while the storm 
was raging ; it seemed now to Kay to be singing songs of 
olden time. 

They flew over woods and lakes, over sea and land. 
Beneath them the cold wind whistled, the wolves howled, 
the snow glittered, and the black crow flew cawing over the 
plain, whilst above them shone the moon, clear and bright. 

Thus did Kay spend the long winter night, and all day 
he slept at the feet of the Snow Queen. 

/ 

The Ekghanted Flower G-arden 

But how fared little Gerda when Kay did not come 
back! "Where could he be? No one knew. The boys 
said he had tied his sledge to a larger and handsomer one 
which had driven into the street, and thence through the 
gate of the town. No one knew where he was, and many 
were the tears that were shed. Little Gerda wept bitterly 
for a long time. The boys said he must have been drowned 
in the river that flowed not far from the town. Oh; how 
long and dismal those winter days were ! At last the 
spring came with its warm sunshine. • 

“ Alas ! Kay is dead and gone,” said little Gerda. 

“ I don’t believe it,” said the sunshine. 

“ He is dead and gone,” she said to the sparrows. 

“We don’t believe it,” they answered ; and at last little 
' Gerda herself did not believe it. 

“I will put on my new red shoes,” said she one morn- 
ing, "those that Kay has never seen, and then I will go 
down to the river and ask after him.” 

It was quite early. She kissed her old grandmother, 
who was still sleeping, put on her red shoes, and went alone 
through the gates of the town towards the river. 
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“Is it triio,” said she, “that you have taken my little 
playfellow away ? ” she said to the river. “ I will give you 
my red slioes if you will give him back to mo ! ” 

And the waves of the river seemed to nod to her in a 
strange way. So she took off her rod shoes, which she 
liked better than an3'thing else she had, and threw them 
into the stream; but the little waves bore them back to 
her, as if they would not take from her what she loved 
most when they could not give her back little Kay. But 
she thought she had not thrown the shoes far enough out, 
so she stepped into a little boat that lay among the reeds, 
and, standing at the farthest end of it, threw them again 
into the water. The boat was not fastened, and her move- 
ments sent it gliding away from the shore. She saw this, 
and hastened to the other end of the boat, but when she 
reached it she could not get out for it was more than a yard 
from the land, and was gliding farther and farther away. 

Little Gerda was much frightened and began to cry, but 
no one save the sparrows heard her, and they could not 
carry her back to the land ; however, they flew along the 
banks, and sang, as if to comfort her, “Here we are, here 
we are ! ” The boat floated Avith the stream. 

“Perhaps the river will caiTy me to Kay,” thought 
Gerda, and then she became more cheerful, and amused her- 
self for hours looking at the lovely country around her. At 
last she glided past a large cherry garden, wherein stood a 
little cottage with thatched roof and curious red and blue 
AvindoAvs. Two Avooden soldiers stood at the door, who 
presented arms as she floated past. Gerda called to 
them, thinking that they Avere alive, but of course they 
made no ansAver. She came close to them, for the stream 
drifted the boat to the land ; and then Gerda called still 
louder, and an old lady came out of the house, leaning on 
a crutch. She wore a large hat, with beautiful floAvers 
painted on it. 

“Poor little child!” said the old Avoman ; “what a long 
way the quick rolling stream has carried you ! ” And then 
she walked into the water, seized the boat with her crutch, 
drew it to land, and lifted the little girl out. 
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Gerda was glad to be on dry land again, altbougb she 
was a little afraid of tbe strange old woman. 

“Come and tell me who you are, and how you came 

here,”, said she. , , , •, j 

Gerda told her all, and the old woman shook her head, 
and said, “HemS hem!” And when Gerda asked if 
she had seen little Kay, the old woman said that he bad 
not come yet, but that he would be sure to come soon, and 
that in the meantime Gerda must not be sad ; that she 
might stay mth her, and eat the cherries and look at the 
flowers, which were prettier than any picture-book, for each 
could tell a story. 

Then she took Gerda by the hand, and they went together 
into the cottage, and the old woman shut the door. The 
windoAVS rvere A'ery high, and as the panes were red, blue, 
and yellow, the daylight shone through them in all 'Sorts of 
various and beautiful colours. Upon a table in the centre 
Avas a plate of- very fine cherries, and of these Gerda was 
AlloAved to eat as many as she liked. While she was eating 
them, the old dame combed her hair Avith a golden comb, 
and the bright flaxen ringlets fell on each side of her pretty, 
gentle face, Avhich looked as fresh and blooming as a rose. 

“ I haA'C long wished for such a dear little girl,” said the 
old woman. “We shall see noAv if we cannot live very 
happily together.” And, as she combed little Gerda’s hair, 
the child thought less and less of Kay, for the old woman 
Avas an enchantress, though not a Avicked one. She did not 
practise magic for mischief, but merely for amusement, and 
now because she wished very much to keep little Gerda. So, 
fearing that if Gerda saw her roses she would think of those 
at home and of little Kay, and might run away, she Avent out 
into the garden, and stretched her crutch over all the rose- 
bushes, upon which, although they Avere full of leaves and 
blossoms, they immediately sank into the dark earth. 

Then she led Gerda into this flower-garden. EA'ery 
flower of every season of the year was there in full bloom, 
no picture-book could compare Avith it. Gerda jumped for 
joy, and played among the flowers till the sun set behind 
the tall cherry-trees. Then a pretty little bed, Avith crimson 
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a large stone, and when she looked round her she saw that 
the summer was past, that it was now late in the autuma 
She had known nothing of this when she was in the garden, 
where there were sunshine and flowers all the year round. 

“ How long I must have stayed there ! ” said little 
Gerda. “ It is autumn now ! There is no time to lose ! " 
And she rose up to go on. 

Oh, how sore and weary were her little feet ! And all 
around looked so cold and bleak. The long willowyleaves 
had already turned yellow, and the dew trickled down from 
them like water. Leaf after leaf fell from the trees ; the 
sloe alone bore fruit, and its berries were sharp and bitter. 
Oh, how cold, and grey, and sad the world seemed ! 

The Prince and the Princess 

Gerda was again obliged to rest. Suddenly a large 
raven hopped upon the snow in front of her, saying, 
“ Gaw ! — Caw ! — Good-day ! — Good-day ! ” He sat for 
some time on the withered branch of a tree opposite, eyeing- 
the little maiden, and wagging his head ; and now he came 
forward to make acquaintance and to ask her whither she 
was going all alone. Gerda told the raven her story and 
asked if he had seen Kay. 

And the raven nodded his head, half doubtfully, and 
said, “ I may. It is possible.” 

“ Do you think you have ? ” cried the little girl, and she- 
kissed the raven, and in her joy almost hugged him to 
death. 

“ Gently, gently ! ” said the raven. “ I think I know. 

I think it may be little Kay ; but he has certainly forsaken 
you for the Princess.” 

“ Does he dwell with a princess ! ” asked Gerda. 

“Listen to me,” said the raven; “but it is so difficult 
to speak your language ! If you understand raven speech, 
then I can explain things so much better. Do you ? ” 

“No! I have never learned it,” said Gerda; “but my- 
grandmother knew it, and used to speak it to me. Oh, how 
I wish I had learned it I ” 

( B 961 ) 
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"Never mind, ’’ Raid the raven, "I vill tell my story as 
well as I can " ; and ho told her all he had heard. 

“In the kingdom wherein wo now arc Bitting, there lives 
a Princesi; so clover that she h.as read all the new.-jpapors of 
the world, and forgotten them too. Not long ago she was 
sitting on her throne and began to sing a new song, the 
burden of which was, ‘ "Why should I not marry ? ’ ‘ Why not, 
indeed?’ said she, and she detomiined to marry if she could 
find a man who knew what to say when people spoke to 
him, and not one who could only look grand, for that was 
tirc.somc. So she called her ladies together and told them 
what she meant to do. ‘ AVe arc glad to hear it,’ said they, 
‘wo were talking about it only tho other morning.' You 
may bcliovo that cvciy word I say is true," continued the 
ravon, “ for I have a tamo sweetheart who hops freelv about 
tho palace, and she told me all this. 

“Proclamations with borders of hearts and tho initials of 
tho Princess were immediately issued. They gave notice 
that every woll-favourcd youth was free to go to the palace, 
and that ho who could talk best with the Prince.'s and show 
himself most at homo would bo the ono tho Princess would 
choose for her husband. 

"You m.a}^ believe what I say,” said the raven. “It is 
as true as I sit hero. 

“Tho folks came in crowds; but it was no use. Tho 
young men could speak well enough while they were out- 
side the palace gates, but when thc}’^ entered, and saw tho 
royal guard in silver uniform, and tho lackeys on the 
staircase in gold, and the spacious saloon, all lighted up, 
they bec.ame quite confused. They stood before the throne 
where the Princess sat, and when she spoke to them they 
could only repeat the last word she had said. It was just 
as if they had been struck dumb tho moment they 
entered the palace, for as soon as they got out they could 
talk fast enough. There was quite a long line of them 
reaching from tho gates of the town to the palace.” 

little Kay, when did he come ? ” asked 
trerda. " AVas he among the crowd ? ” 

Presently, presently ; we are just coming to him. On 
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the third day there came a youth with neither horse nor 
carriage. He marched gaily up to the palace. His eyes 
sparkled like yours. He had long beautiful hair, but his 
clothes were very shabby.” 

“ That was Kay ! ” said Gerda joyfully. “ Oh, then 7, 
have found him ! ” and she clapped her hands. 

“He carried a knapsack on his back,” said the raven. 

“No, not a knapsack;” said Gerda, “a sledge, for he hac. 
a sledge with him when he left home.” 

“It is possible,” answered the raven, “I did not look 
very closely. But I heard from my sweetheart, that when 
he entered the palace gates and saw the royal guard in 
silver, and the lackeys in gold upon the staircase, he did 
not seem in the least confused, but nodded pleasantly and 
said to them, ‘ It must be very tedious standing out here ; 
I prefer to go in.’ The rooms were blazing with light. 
Ministers and ambassadors were walking about bare-footed 
carrying golden vessels ; enough to make a man solemn and 
silent. His boots creaked horribly, yet he was not at au 
afraid.” 

“ That most certainly was Kay ! ” said Gerda ; “ I know 
he had new boots ; I have heard them creak in my grand- 
mother’s room.” 

“ They really did creak,” said the raven ; “ but he went 
boldly up to the Princess, who was sitting upon a pearl as 
large as a spinning-wheel, whilst all the ladies of the 
court, with the maids of honour and their handmaidens, 
stood on one side, and all the gentlemen in waiting, with 
their gentlemen, and their gentlemen’s gentlemen, who also 
kept pages, stood on the other side, and the nearer they 
were to the door the prouder they looked.” 

“It must have been quite awful,” said Gerda. “Did 
Kay win the Princess ? ” 

“ The young man spoke as well as I do myself when I 
use the raven tongue,” said the bird. “At least my 
sweetheart said so. He was quite lively and agreeable. 
‘He did not come to woo her,’ he said, ‘he had only come 
to hear her wisdom.’ And he liked her much, and she 
liked him in return.” 
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“ Yes, to be sure, that was Kay,” said Gerda. “ He was 
so clever, he could reckon in his head, even fractions ! Oh, 
will you not take me into the palace 1 ” 

“Ah ! that is easily said,” replied the raven, “but how is 
it to be done 1 I will talk it over with my sweetheart, and 
ask her advdee. It is no easy thing, I may tell you, to got 
oermission for a little girl like you to enter the palace.” 

“ Oh, but I shall get permission easily ! ” cried Gerda. 
“When Kay knows that I am here, he will come out at 
once and fetch me.” 

“"Wait for me at the trellis yonder,” said the raven, 
wagging his head as he flew away. 

The raven did not return till late in the evening. 
“ Caw, caw,” said he. “ My sweetheart greets you kindly, 
and sends you this piece of bread which she took from the 
kitchen ; there is plenty of bread there, and she thinks you 
must be hungry. As you have bare feet, the royal guard in 
silver uniform, and the lackeys in gold, would never let you 
enter the palace ; but do not weep, you shall go there. 
My sweetheart knows a little back staircase leading to the 
sleeping apartments, and where to find the key.” 

So they went into the garden, and down the grand 
avenue, and, when the lights in the palace one by one had 
all been put out, the raven led Gerda to a back-door that 
stood half open. Oh, how Gerda’s heart beat with fear and 
longing ! It was just as if she were doing something wrong, 
yet she only -wished to know if Kay really was there. She 
would see if his smile were the same as it used to be when 
they sat together under the rose-trees. He would be so 
glad to see her, to hear how far she had come for his sake, 
and how sorry all at home were when he did not come 
back. Her heart trembled -with fear and joy. 

They went up the stairs. A lamp was burning in a 
small closet at the top ; and in the middle of the floor stood 
the tame raven, who first turned her head on all sides, and 
then looked at Gerda, who made her curtsey, as her grand- 
mother had taught her to do. 

“ My betrothed has told me a great deal about -you, 
little maiden,” said the tame raven. “ Your adventures are 
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extremely interesting! If you will take the lamp, I will 
show you the way. Wo will go straight along this way, 
and we shall meet no one.” 

They now entered the first hall. Its walls were covered 
with rose-coloured satin, embroidered with gold flowers. 
Here the Dreams flitted past so rapidly that Gerda could 
not make them out. Each room they passed through 
seemed more splendid than the last. At length they 
reached the sleeping-hall. In the centre of this room stood 
a pillar of gold like the stem of a largo palm-tree whoso 
leaves of costly crystal made the ceiling j and from the 
tree hung, near the door, on thick golden stalks two beds 
in the form of lilies. One was white, and in it lay the 
Princess. The other was red, and in this Gerda sought her 
playfellow, Kay. She bent aside one of the red leaves and 
saw a little brown neck. Oh, it must be Kay ! She called 
his name, and held the lamp over him. The Dreams rushed 
back into the room on horseback. He awoke, turned his 
head, and behold ! it was not Kay. 

The Princess looked out from her white lily bed, and 
asked what was the matter. Then little Gerda wept, and 
told her story, and what the ravens had done to help her. 
“ Poor child ! ” said the Prince and Princess ; and they 
praised the ravens, and said they were not at all angry with 
them for what they had done. Such a thing must never 
happen again, but this time they should be rewarded. 

“ Would you like to have yoxir freedom 1 ” asked the 
Princess, “or to become Court- Ravens with the right 
to all that is left in the royal kitchen 1 " 

And both the ravens bowed low and chose the appoint- 
ment at court, for they thought of their old age, and said 
it Avould bo so comfortable to be -well provided for in their 
declining years. Then the Prince rose and made Gerda 
sleep in his bed. 

The next day she was dressed from head to foot in silk 
and velvet, and she was invited to stay at the palace and 
enjoy herself; but she begged only for a little carriage and 
a horse, and a pair of boots. All she desired was to go 
again into the wide world to seek Kay. 
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They gave her the boots and also a muff. And as soon 
as she was ready, there drove up to the door a new carriage 
of pure gold with the arms of the Prince and Princess 
glittering upon it like a star, and the coachman, the footman, 
and outriders, all wearing gold crowns. The Prince and 
Princess themselves helped her into the carriage and wished 
her success. The wood-raven, who was now married went 
with her the first three miles. The carriage was well 
provided with sugar-plums, fruit, and gingerbread nuts. 

“ Farewell ! farewell ! ” cried the Prince and Princess ; 
and little Gerda wept, and the raven wept out of sympathy. 
Then he flew up to the branch of a tree and -flapped his 
black wings at the carriage till it was out of sight. 


The LiTiXiE Robber-IMajden 

They drove through the dark forest, and the carriage 
shone like a torch. Unluckily its brightness attracted the 
notice of some forest robbers, who could not bear to let it 
pass without plundering it. 

“ It is gold ! it is gold ! ” they cried ; and then they rushed 
• forward, seized the horses, stabbed the outriders, coachman, 
and footman to death, and dragged little Gerda out of the 
carriage. 

“ She is plump, she is pretty, she has been fed on nut- 
kernels,” said the old robber-wife, who had a long, bristly 
beard, and eyebrows hanging like bushes over her eyes. 
“ She is like a little fat lamb. How nice she will taste ! ” 
and saying this, she drew out her bright dagger which glittered 
most terribly. 

“ Oh, oh ! ” shrieked the woman — for at the very moment 
she had lifted her dagger to stab Gerda, her own wild 
daughter jumped upon her back and bit her ear violently — 
“ you naughty child ! ” 

“ She shall play with me,” said the little robber-maiden. 
“ She shall give me her muff and her pretty frock, and sleep 
with me in my bed ! ” And then she bit her mother again, 
till the robber-wife sprang up and shrieked with pain, and 
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all the robbers laughed, saying, “See how she is playing 
with her cub ! ” 

The little robber-maiden was a spoilt child, and always 
had her own way ; and she and Gerda sat in the carriage, 
and drove farther and farther into the wood. She was 
about as tall as Gerda, but much stronger ; she had broad 
shoulders, and a very dark skin ; her eyes were quite black, 
and she hdd a sad look. She put her arm round Gerda’s 
waist, and said, “She shall not kill you so long as I love 
you ! Are you not a princess ? ” 

“No!” said Gerda; and then she told her all that had 
happened to her, and how much she loved little Kay. 

The robber-maiden looked earnestly in her face, shook 
her head, and said, “She shall not kill you even if I do 
quarrel with you; then, indeed, I would rather do it 
myself ! ” And she dried Gerda’s tears, and put both her 
hands into the pretty muff that was so soft and warm. 

The carriage at last stopped in the courtyard of the 
robbers’ castle. This castle was half ruined ; crows and 
ravens flew out of the holes in it, and large bulldogs, looking 
as if they could devour a man in a moment, jumped round 
the carriage. They did not bark, for that was forbidden. 

The maidens entered a large smoky hall, where a big 
fire was blazing on the stone floor. A large cauldron full 
of soup was boiling over the fire, and hares and rabbits were 
roasting on the spit. 

“ You shall sleep with me and my little pets to-night,” 
said the robber-maiden. Then they had some food, and 
afterwards went to the corner where lay straw and a piece 
of carpet. More than a hundred pigeons were perched on 
staves and laths around them ; who all seemed to be asleep, 
but were startled when the little maidens drew near. 

“These all belong to me,” said the robber-maiden, and 
seizing hold of the nearest she held the poor bird by the 
feet and swung it till it flapped its wings. “ Kiss it,” said 
she, flapping it into Gerda’s face. "The wood-pigeons sit 
up there,” continued she, pointing to a number of laths and 
a cage fixed across a hole in the wall ; " they would fly awaj- 
if I did not keep them shut up. And here is my old 
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iavourite ! ” and she pulled for'svard by the horn a reindeer 
■who wore a bright copper ring round his neck, and was tied 
to a large stone. “ We are obliged to chain him up, or he 
would run away from us. Every evening I ticldo his neck 
with my sharp dagger ; it makes him fear me so much 1 
And then the robber-maiden di-ew out a long dagger from 
a chink in the wall and passed it over the reindeer’s throat. 
The poor animal struggled and kicked ; but the girl laughed, 
.and then she pulled Gerda into bed with her. 

“Will you keep the dagger in your hand whilst you 
aleep ? ” asked Gerda, looking very much afraid. 

“ I always sleep with my dagger by my side,” replied the 
little robber-maiden. “ One never knows what may happen. 
But now tell me all ov^er again what you told me before 
about Kay, and why you came into the wide world all by 
yourself.” 

Gerda told her story over again, and the wood-pigeons 
above cooed, but the others slept. The little robber- 
maiden threw one arm round Gerda’s neck, and bolding the 
dagger ■with the other, was soon fast asleep; but Gerda 
could not close her eyes for she did not know what woidd 
become of her, or whether the robbers would let her live. 
The robbers sat round the fire drinking and singing. Oh, 
it was a dreadful night for the poor little girl ! 

Then the wood-pigeons said, “Coo, coo, coo! we have 
seen little Kay. A white fowl carried his sledge, and he 
sat in the Snow Queen’s chariot, which drove through the 
wood while we sat in our nest. She breathed upon us as 
-she passed, and all the young ones died excepting us two, — 
coo, coo, coo ! ” 

“What are you saying?” cried Gerda. “AYhere "was 
the Snow Queen going? Do you know anything about 
it ? ” 

“She travelled most likely -to Lapland, where there is 
always ice and snow. Ask the reindeer bound to the rope 
up there.” 

“ Yes, there is always ice and snow there ; it is a glorious 
land ! ” said the reindeer. “ There, free and happy, one 
can roam through the wide sparkling valleys ! There the 
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Snow Queen has her summer-tent ; but her strong castle is 
near the North Polo, on the island called Spitzbergen.” 

“ 0 Kay, dear Kaj' ! ” sighed Gcrda. 

AVhen morning came Gcrda told her what the wood- 
pigeons had said, and the little robber-maiden looked grave 
and nodded her head. “Do you know where Lapland is ? ” 
she asked of the reindeer. 

“ A7ho should know better ? ” said the animal, his eyes 
sparkling. “ There was I born and bred j and there I used to 
bound over the wild, icy plains ! " 

“ Listen to mo ! ” said the robber-maiden. “ You see 
all our men are gone, but m}’’ mother is still hero, and hero 
she will remain. At noon she will drink out of the great 
flask, and after that she will sleep a little — then I will do 
something for you ! ” 

AVhen her mother was fast asleep, the robber-maiden 
went to the reindeer and said, “I should very much like 
to tickle your neck a few more times with my sharp dagger, 
for then you do look so droll ; but never mind, I will untie 
your cord and let you go free, on condition that you run 
as fast as you can to Lapland, and take this little girl to 
the castle of the Snow Queen, where her playfellow is. 
You must have heard her story, for she speaks loud enough, 
and you know how to listen.” 

The reindeer jumped for joy, and the robber-maiden 
lifted Gorda on his back, taking care to bind her on 
firmly, as well as to give her a little cushion to sit on. 

“ And here,” said she, “ are your fur boots. You will need 
them for it will be very cold. The mufif I must keepj it 
is so pretty. But you shall not be frozen for want of it, 
for hero are my mother’s big gloves ; they reach up to the 
elbow. Put them on. Now your hands look as clumsy as 
my old mother’s ! ” 

Gerda shed tears of joy. 

“ I cannot bear to see you crying ! ” said the little 
robber-maiden. “You ought to look glad. See, here are 
two loaves and a piece of bacon for you, so that you may 
not be hungry on the way.” She fastened these on the 
reindeer’s back, opened the door, called away the gi-eat dogs. 
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and then, cutting with her dagger the rope Trliich bound 
the reindeer, shouted to him, “ Isow then, run ! but take 
good care of the little girl.” 

Gerda stretched out her hands to the robber-maiden and 
bade her farewell, and the reindeer boimded through the 
forest, over stock and stone, over desert and heath, over 
meadow and moor. The wolves howled and the ravens 
shrieked. “Isch! Isch!” a red light flashed — one might 
have fancied the sky was sneezing. 

“Those are my dear old Northern lights!” said the 
reindeer. “ See, how beautiful they are 1 ” And he ran on 
night and day faster than ever; but the loaves were eaten 
and so was the bacon when at last they came to Lapland. 

The Lapland “WostAN and the Finland Woman 

They stopped at a little hut. A wretched hut it was ; 
the roof nearly touched the ground, and the door was so 
low that whoever wished to go in or out had to crawl upon 
hands and knees. No one was at home except an old 
Lapland woman who was busy boiling fish over a lamp. 
The reindeer told her Gerda’s whole history — not, however, 
till after he had told her his own, which seemed to him of 
much more importance. Poor Gerda was so pinched with 
the cold that she could not speak. , 

“ Poor thing ! ” said the Lapland woman, “ you have 
still a long way to go ! You have a hundred miles to run 
before you can reach Finland. The Snow Queen lives there 
now and bums blue lights every night. I will write for 
you a few words on a piece of dried stock-fish — paper I 
have none — and you may take it with you to the wise 
Finland woman who lives there ; she wifi, advise you better 
than I can.” 

So when Gerda was warmed, and had taken some food, 
the Ijapland woman wrote a few words on a dried stock-fish 
and bade Gerda take care of it ; she boxmd her once more 
firmly on the reindeer’s back, and away they went at full 
speed. 

The beautiful blue Northern lights shone all through 
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tEe night, and at length they reached Finland, and hnochcd 
at the chimney of the wise woman’s hut for there was no 
door above ground. 

They crept in, but it was very hot within ; so hot that 
the wise woman wore scarcely any clothes. She was small 
■■ and very dirty looking. She loosened little Gerdas dress, 
took off her fur boots and thick gloves, laid a piece of ice 
on the reindeer’s head, and then read what was written on 
the stock-fish. She read it three times. After the third 
reading she knew it by heart, so she threw the fish into the 
porridge-pot, for she knew it was good to eat, and she 
never wasted anything. ■ _ 

The reindeer then told his own story first, and then little 
Gerda’s, and the wise woman twinkled her wise eyes but 
spoke not a word. 

“ Will you not mix for this little maiden that wonderful 
draught which wkll give her the strength of twelve men, 
and so make her able to overcome the Snow Queen 1 " said 
the reindeer. 

“ The strength of twelve men ” said the wise woman ; 

“ that would not be of much use ! ” And she walked array, 
drew forth a largo parchment roll from a shelf, and began 
to read. She read till the perspiration ran down her fore- 
head. 

At last her eyes began to twinkle again,- and she drew 
the reindeer into a corner, and putting a fresh piece of ice 
upon his head, whispered: “Little Kay is still with the 
Snow Queen, and he finds everything so much to his taste 
that he thinks it the best place in the world. But that is 
because he has a glass splinter in his heart and a glass 
splinter in his eye. Until he has got rid of them he will 
never feel like a human being, and the Snow Queen will 
alwaysjiave power over him.” 

“ But can you not give something to little Gerda to 
help her to conquer this e-vil power 1 ” asked the reindeer. 

‘‘I can give her no power so great as she has already,” 
answered the woman. “Her power is greater than ours, 
because it comes from a pure and loving heart. If with 
this she cannot gain access to the Snow Queen’s palace and 
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free Kay’s oyo and heart from the glass splinters, n’O can 
do nothing for her ! Two miles from here is the Snow 
Queen’s garden ; you can carry the little maiden there, and 
put her down close by the bush bearing red berries and 
half covered with snow. Don’t waste time gossiping, and 
hasten back as fast as you can.” Then the wise woman 
lifted Gerda on the reindeer’s back, and away they went. 

“ Oh, I have left my boots and my gloves behind ! ” 
cried little Gerda, when she felt the biting cold; but the 
Tcirideer dared not stop ; on he ran until he reached the bush 
■with the red berries. Here he set Gerda down and kissed 
her, while the tears rolled down his cheeks. Then ho ran 
fast back again — which was the best thing he could do. 
And there stood' poor Gerda, without shoes, without gloves, 
alone in that dreary, desolate, ice-bound Finland. 

She ran forward as fast as she could, and a whole 
regiment of snowflakes came to meet her. They did not 
fall from the sky, which was cloudless and bright with the 
Northern lights ; they ran straight along the ground, and 
the farther Gerda advanced the larger they grew. Gerda 
then remembered how large and curious the snowflakes had 
appeared to her when one day she had looked at them 
through a burning-glass. These, however, were very much 
larger and much more terrible, for they were alive. They 
were, in fact, the Snow Queen’s guards, and their shapes 
were the strangest you could think of. Some looked like 
great ugly porcupines, others like snakes rolled into knots 
with their heads stretching out, and others like little fat 
bears with bristling hair ; but all were dazzlingly white, 
and all were living snowflakes. Little Gerda began to 
repeat the Lord’s Prayer, and it was so cold that she could 
see her own breath coming out of her mouth like steam as 
she spoke the words. The steam seemed to grow thicker 
as she kept on praying, and at length it took the shape 
of little bright angels which, as they touched the earth, 
became larger and more distinct. They wore helmets on 
their heads, and carried shields and spears. Their number 
increased so quickly that, by the time Gerda had finished 
her prayer, a whole legion stood round her. They thrust 
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their Bpe<ars into the horrible snowflakes, which broke into 
thousands of pieces, and little Gerda walked on unhurt and 
unafraid. The angels touched her hands and feet, and then 
she scarcely felt the cold, and went on boldly to the Snow 
Queen’s palace. 

But before we go farther with her, let us see what Kay 
is doing. He is certainly not thinking of little Gerda, and 
least of all can he imagine that she is now standing at the 
palace gate. 

The Snow Queen’s Paeace 

The walls of the palace were formed of the drifted snow, its 
doors and windows of the cutting winds. There were more 
than a hundred rooms in the palace, the largest of them 
many miles in length. They Avere all lit up by the Northern 
lights, and rvere all alike vast, empty, icily cold, and 
dazzlingly white. In the midst of the empty endless hall 
of snow lay a frozen lake ; it Avas broken into a thousand 
pieces, each piece so exactly like the others that the breaking 
of them might well be deemed a Avork of more than human 
skill. The Snow Queen, when at home, ahvays sat in the 
middle of this lake. 

Little Kay Avas quite blue, nay, almost black with cold, 
but he did not feel it, for the Snow Queen had kissed away 
the shiverings and his heart was already a lump of ice. He 
was busied among the sharp icy fragments, laying and joining 
them together in every possible way, just as people do Avith 
what are called Chinese puzzles. Kay could form the most 
curious and complete figures — and in bis eyes they were of 
the utmost importance. He often formed Avhole words, but 
there was one word he could never succeed in forming — ^it 
was Eternity. The Snow Queen said to him, “ When you 
can put that together, you shall be your own master and I 
will give you the whole world, and a new pair of skates 
besides.” But he could never do it. 

“ Noav I am going to the warmer countries,” said the Snow 
Queen. “ I shall flit through the air, and look into the black 
craters, as they are called, of Etna and Vesuvius. I shall 
whiten them a little. That will be good for the lemons and 
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the "vines.” So a-way flew the Snow Queen, leaving Kay 
sitting all alone in the large empty hall of ice. 

He looked at the pieces of ice and thought and thought 
till his head ached. He sat so still and so stiff that one 
might have thought that he too was frozen. 

Cold and cutting blew the winds when little Cerda passed 
through the palace gates j hut she repeated her evening prayer, 
and they at once sank to rest. She entered the large empty 
hall and saw Eiay. She knew him at once. She flew to 
him and fell upon his neck, and held him fast, and cried, 
“ Kay ! dear, dear Kay ! I have found you at last ! ” 

But he sat still, quite stiff and cold and motionless. His 
unkindness wounded poor Cerda. She wept bitterly and 
her hot tears fell on his breast and thawed the ice, and 
penetrated to his heart and washed out the splinter of glass. 
He looked at her whilst she sang — 

Though roses bloom, then fade away and die, 

The Christ-Child’s face we yet shaU see on lugh. 

Then Kay burst into tears. He wept till the glass 
splinter floated in his eye and fell with his tears. Then he 
knew his old companion, and cried with joy, “Cerda, my 
dear little Cerda, where have you been all this time 1 — and 
where have I been 1 ” 

He looked around him. “ How cold it is here ! how wide 
and empty ! ” Then he embraced Cerda, and she laughed 
and wept by turns. Even the pieces of ice took part in their 
joy ; they danced about merrily, and when they were wearied 
and lay down they formed of their own accord the letters of 
which the Snow Queen had said that when Kay could put 
them together he should be his own master, and that she 
would give him the whole world, with a new pair of skates 
besides. 

And Cerda kissed his cheeks, and they became fresh and 
glowing as ever. She kissed his eyes, and they sparkled like 
her own. She kissed his, hands and feet, and he was once 
more healthy and merry. The Snow Queen might now come 
home as soon as she liked — ^it mattered not ; Kay’s charter 
of freedom stood written on the lake in bright icy characters, ■ 
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forth out of 

hn.hi^l °o- flio ^'■inds 7rere 

from “i’ "o splendour 

fhp K storm-clouds. When they got to 

sHndj" 7 berries, they found the reindeer 

standing by ivaiting for them ; and ho had brought with him ' 

y°"“eo’^ reindeer, whose udders were full, and 
travelfers ^ ivarm milk to refresh the young 

old reindeer and the young hind carried Kay and 
Uerda on their backs, first to the little hot room of the irise 
Finland, where they warmed themselves, and 
thfhp^^'^ journey home, and afterwards to 

plnfU j Lapland woman, who made them some new 
clothes and provided them with a sledge. 

together till they came to the 
bpppnT^° country; and just where the green leaves 
tnnir Fapland ivoman and the two reindeers 

took their leave. “FaroivellJ farewell!” said they all. 
lippp fiirds, tho^ first they had seen for many a long day, 

wpp'p*^ chirp their pretty songs ; and the trees of the forest 

thp , '''ith variously tinted green leaves. Suddenly 

knp ^ psrtod, and a spirited horse galloped up. Gerda 
. ^ > ^i" it was one ivhich had drawn her gold coach. On it 

nn fu wearing a bright scarlet cap, and with pistols 

® olster before her. It ivas the robber-maiden, who, 
“omc in the forest, was going on her travels, 

'^lip 1 ° “®^crth and afterwards to other parts of the world. 

Mr. <- nt once, and Gerda had not forgotten her. 

Most joyful was their greeting. 

■tTr.„„ tine gentleman you are, to be sure, you graceless 
vnii ^ ^nant ! ” said she to Kay. “ I should like to know if 
thp that any one should be running to the end of 

the world on your account!” 

and Pri^^^*^^ patted her cheeks, and asked after the Prince 
““ “S" countries,” replied the robber- 

“And the raven ? ” asked Gerda, 
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“ All ! tlio raven is dead,” answered she. “ Ilis swcetlicart 
is now a widow, so she hops aliout with a piece of black 
worsted round her leg ; she moans most piteously, and 
chatters more than ever ! But tell me now how you managed 
to get back your old playfellow.” 

And Gerda and Kay told their story. 

“ Snip-snap-snurre-bassolurre I ” said the robber-maiden. 
Then she took the hands of both, and promised that if over 
she passed through their town she would pay them a visit ; 
and then she bade them farewell, and rode away out into 
the wide world. 

Then Kay and Gerda walked on hand in hand, and 
wherever they wont it was spring, beautiful spring, with its 
bright flowers and green leaves. 

They came to a largo town, where the church bolls were 
ringing morril}’’, and they knew at once the high towers 
rising into the sky, for it was the town wherein they had 
lived. Joyfully they passed through the streets, and stopped 
at the door of Gerda’s grandmother. They walked up the 
stairs and entered the well-known room. The clock said 
“ Tick, tick ! ” and the hands moved as before. Only one 
change could they find, and that was in themselves, for they 
saw that they were now both grown up. The rose-trees on 
the roof blossomed in front of the open window, and there 
beneath them stood the children’s stools. Kay and Gerda 
went and sat down upon them, still holding each other by 
the hand. The cold, hollow splendour of the Snow Queen’s 
palace they had forgotten; it seemed to them only an 
unpleasant dream. The grandmother meanwhile sat in the 
bright sunshine, and read from the Bible these words : 
“ Unless ye become as little children, ye shall not enter into 
the kingdom of heaven.” 

And Kay and Gerda gazed on each other; they now 
understood the words of their hymn — 

Thougli roses bloom, then fade away and die, 

The Christ-Child’s face wo yet shall see on high. 



